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FOREWORD 

This  brief  biography  of  C.  R.  Wheat  as  a  Liberator  is  a  sum- 
marization of  a  more  extensive  documentary  biography  or  history 
Of  filibustering  on  which  I  have  been  at  work  for  fifteen  years. 
It  is  dedicated  to  all  who,  like  Wheat,  desire  true  liberty  for  the 
whole  human  family. 


PREFACE 

C.  R.  Wheat  is  the  most  misrepresented  figure  in  Southern 
history.  Accounts  of  his  activities  are  contradictory.  He  is  cieditsd 
with  being-  where  he  never  was  and  doing  things  he  never  did  yet 
many  of  his  notable  achievements  are  hardly  recorded.  He  was 
once  reported  as  being,  simultaneously,  on  both  sides  in  one  of  his 
wars.  One  Texas  newspaper  reported  that  he  began  his  military 
career,  early,  having  been  in  Texas  in  1835  or  1836,  the  revolu- 
tionary era.  Early  indeed  since  he  was  then  ten  years  old. 

He  is  variously  represented  as  a  grotesquely  fat  and  jolly  clown 
indulging  in  practical  jokes  on  his  enemies,  and,  as  a  god-like  figure 
of  a  mighty  warrior  whose  eyes  flashed  lightnings  and  whose  voice 
thundered  in  battle.  To  his  parents  he  was  always  that  trying  but 
loveable  son.  To  his  men  he  was  an  exacting  father.  To  his  friends 
he  was  a  friend. 

To  his  foes  he  was  a  blustering  braggart  and  a  profane  ruffian, 
and  there  are  insinuations  that  he  was  an  intemperate  and  profli- 
gate man ;  yet  men  who  knew  him  in  situations  that  try  the  very 
fibre  of  a  man's  being  testified  that  he  was  courteous  and  consider- 
ate, reverent,  modest,  and  good. 

His  role  of  filibuster  follower  dashing  in  as  a  last-minute  aid 
to  bigger  men  of  that  stamp  is  perplexing  to  biographers  who  see 
him  skipping  gaily  from  nation  to  nation  as  wars  broke  out ;  chang- 
ing his  flag  as  readily  as  he  changed  his  shirt;  making  him  a  not 
too  bright  lover  of  adventure  easily  led  by  bolder  men.  But  those 
who  knew  him  better  knew  him  as  an  earnest  man  of  deep  con- 
viction and  abiding  loyalty. 

These  knew  that  Wheat  had  only  one  flag  and  only  one  Cause. 
He  was  one  of  that  band  of  men  scattered  through  all  the  nations 
of  the  Western  hemisphere ;  men  of  no  particular  country  or  creed 
or  color,  who  were  united  in  heart  in  the  one  single  purpose  of 
giving  all  those  nations  full  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Their  central 
purpose  was  the  breaking  of  the  power  of  the  empire  builders, 
both  political  and  ecclesiastical,  so  that  the  brave  new  world  un- 
hampered by  the  moldy  old  institutions  of  a  past  civilization  might 
work  out  new  concepts  of  human  relationships  in  a  new  and  wholly 
republican  civilization ;  the  Lone  Star  symbolizing  that  hemisphere 
solidarity  they  sought. 

The  spilling  over  of  true  republican  ideals  and  influences  to 
cover  the  whole  North  American  continent  and  finally  the  whole 


Western  hemisphere  would  also,  by  the  widening  of  economic  and 
social  horizons,  relieve  that  explosive  pressure  building  up  within 
the  too  fast  growing  United  States  and  so  avert  the  self-destruc- 
tion that  the  Liberators  saw  coming  upon  their  nation. 

It  seems  incredible  that  such  a  magnificent  cause  should  have 
found  expression  in  the  bravados  gestures  of  filibustering;  yet, 
as  a  sympathetic  contemporary  writer  pointed  out,  world  history 
was  full  of  magnificent  examples  of  just  such  filibustering  leading 
to  new  world  concepts;  Moses  among  the  first  of  them. 

Actually  the  armed  filibustering  forays  were  just  small  out- 
ward manifestations  of  a  great  undercover  movement.  Filibuster- 
ing enterprises  were  secret  and  secret  enterprises  do  not  leave  clear 
records  behind  them.  It  is  clear  enough,  however,  that  those  spo- 
radic armed  forays  were  not  detached  episodes  but  all  of  one  pattern 
and  one  plan.  And  such  data  as  has  been  unearthed  points  to  C.  R. 
Wheat  as  the  liaison  officer  between  the  actual  military  and  col- 
onizing enterprises  of  open  filibustering  and  the  nationally  promi- 
nent figures  who  were  the  secret  backers  of  the  whole  movement. 


CHAPTER  I 

C.  R.  Wheat  was  born  in  Alexandria,  Virginia,  on  the  9th  of 
April,  1826,  the  son  of  John  Thomas  Wheat  and  Selina  Blair  Patton 
Wheat.  His  full  name,  Chatham  Roberdeau,  came  from  his  mother's 
great  grandfather,  Daniel  Roberdeau,  Philadelphia  merchant 
and  great  revolutionary  patriot,  who  was  born  in  the  West  Indies 
of  parents  who  were  French  Huguenot  refugees,  and  from  his 
father's  maternal  ancestory,  the  Chatham  family,  prominent  in 
Maryland  history. 

John  Thomas  Wheat's  mother  had  been  a  Romanist.  The  Rober- 
deau family  and  descendants  were  Presbyterian.  The  Wheat  family 
in  the  early  American  days  had  been  "churchmen"  of  the  Episcopal 
faith,  but  whose  parishes  were  broken  up  during  the  Revolution, 
and  in  the  strong  tide  of  Methodism  the  Wheat  family  went  over 
to  that  faith.  John  Thomas  Wheat  turned  back  to  the  Episcopal 
church. 

The  Wheat  family  had  come  to  Washington  City  from  Cold 
Springs,  Maryland,  and  John  Thomas  Wheat  was  born  in  Wash- 
ington City  in  1801.  An  account  of  his  early  life  says :  "He  mani- 
fested no  special  love  for  books,  but  spent  much  of  his  time  after 
the  manner  of  a  frolicsome  boy.  He  was  fond  of  the  Potomac  river, 
swimming  and  catching  fish  in  its  waters  and  skating  upon  its 
surface  in  winter,  and  was  wont  to  make  an  occasional  pilgrimage 
to  Alexandria  in  his  father's  bateau,  or  the  "Black  Ball,"  at  that 
time  the  only  craft  that  connected  the  metropolis  with  the  old 
business  port. 

"It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  boy  John  Wheat  was 
found  to  be  something  more  than  a  mere  boatman  or  explorer.  For 
example,  when  in  his  seventh  year  the  citizens  had  a  grand  celebra- 
tion in  the  incipient  city  of  Washington,  of  General  Washington's 
birthday,  when  the  performing  band  wanted  a  boy  to  play  the  tri- 
angle and  young  Wheat  not  only  volunteered  his  services,  but  was 
so  successful  that  a  little  girl  who  saw  him  pass  her  father's  door, 
exclaimed  in  her  enthusiasm,  "See  itty  boy!  dat's  itty  boy  for  me!" 

"He  was  congratulated  by  President  Madison  on  his  excellent 
recitation  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

"He  attended  the  funeral  of  a  young  friend,  and  when  it  was 
found  that  the  clergyman  had  failed  to  appear,  our  little  hero  was 
requested  to  utter  an  appropriate  prayer,  which  he  did,  and  added 
some  remarks  about  his  departed  friend,  the  results  of  his  efforts 


upon  himself  was  a  temporary  illness,  but  from  that  time  he  began 
to  think  of  devoting  his  life  to  the  ministry." 

In  the  war  of  1812  his  father  recruited  a  company,  and  the 
eleven  year  old  boy  helped  him  with  the  drilling  of  this  company. 

He  was  an  honor  graduate  of  Princeton,  and  was  in  his  early 
days  a  Methodist  preacher,  until  the  preaching  of  Dr.  Wilmer  and 
his  fondness  for  the  lithury  turned  him  back  to  the  Episcopal  faith 
of  his  ancestors,  a  happy  compromise  between  his  father's  Metho- 
dism and  his  mother's  earlier  Romanism.  While  training  for  the 
ministry,  he  taught  school  in  Alexandria. 

"He  was  very  successful  as  a  teacher  for  some  years.  One  day 
in  Alexandria  while  a  young  lady  was  passing  along  a  street,  she 
was  suddenly  pursued  by  a  stray  cow,  and  only  rescued  by  the 
prompt  interference  of  the  incipient  divine,  who  escorted  her  to 
her  destination.  She  became  his  wife  in  1825." 

"Their  disposition  was  husband  and  wife  is  well  symbolized 
by  two  trees  which  Mr.  Wheat  planted  in  the  churchyard*  and 
twined  together,  calling  one  John  Thomas  and  the  other  Selina. 
They  grew  to  be  good  sized  trees." 

John  Thomas  Wheat  was  ordained  deacon  on  the  22nd  of  No- 
vember, 1825,  in  Christ  Church,  Alexandria,  and  a  priest  on  the 
13th  of  December,  1826,  in  St.  Paul's  church,  Baltimore. 

"It  was  in  April,  1826,  that  my  dear  son  Roberdeau  was  born, 
and  as  soon  as  I  had  recovered  enough  my  good  husband  sent  his 
brother  Samuel  to  the  village  of  Jefferson,  near  Culpepper,  where 
my  sister  had  lived,  to  bring  me  my  dear  nephews,  Mary's  brothers, 
Thomas  and  Joseph  Lewis,  — one  was  five,  the  other  four  years 
old — and  I  had  then  at  the  age  of  20  four  children  to  provide  for. 
It  seemed  to  make  Mary  a  woman,  for  she  took  charge  of  her  bro- 
thers, and  was  often  a  nurse  to  the  little  baby,  often  feeding  him. 

"My  husband  was  then  a  deacon  in  the  church,  having  been 
ordained  by  Bishop  Moore  of  Virginia,  in  October,  1825. 

"Soon  did  he  receive  a  call  to  Philadelphia,  but  we  preferred 
to  remain  near  his  parents  who  lived  in  Washington,  D.C.,  so  did 
he  teach  a  parish  school  in  the  yard  of  St.  Paul's  church. 

"Dr.  W.  H.  Wilmer  being  his  pastor,  and  it  was  in  this  church 
that  I  received  my  first  communion  after  the  baptism  of  my  first 
born  son. 

"We  lived  in  Alexandria  for  the  first  year  and  a  half  after 
our  marriage,  where  after  several  calls  elsewhere,  my  husband 
decided  to  go  with  our  little  family  to  Maryland  at  Elk  Ridge. 


*At  Marietta 


"My  true  good  friend  and  nurse,  Mammy,  joined  me  there. 
She  had  been  housekeeper  while  I  was  unmarried  for  Mr.  Bushrod 
Washington,  and  I  persuaded  her  to  return  to  her  first  love,  to 
me  and  mine. 

"She  was  to  me  what  she  had  been  to  my  mother. 

"It  was  while  living  here  that  Mr.  Lewis  Wolfe  visited  me  to 
see  his  brother's  children,  and  he  said  to  me,  Selina  (for  he  had 
known  me  in  my  childhood)  let  me  take  these  boys  home  with  me 
and  I  will  send  them  to  school.  I  consented  for  I  had  another  sweet 
babe  in  my  arms,  and  there  I  parted  from  the  little  boys." 

Selina  Patton  Wheat,  the  eldest  daughter,  was  born  June  12, 
1827. 

"The  following  winter  we  moved  to  the  city  of  Baltimore  to 
live,  my  husband  still  in  charge  of  his  country  churches,  Elliscotts 
Mills  church  and  Elk  Ridge  landing. 

"It  was  while  living  in  Baltimore  that  my  husband  was  or- 
dained a  priest  by  Bishop  Kemp  of  Maryland. 

"Up  to  this  time  my  life  was  one  of  uninterrupted  happiness, 
for  though  poor,  I  was  surrounded  by  many  friends  and  felt  myself 
rich  in  God's  bounty,  for  my  husband  was  ever  a  good  provider  of 
the  more  creature  comforts. 

"I  remember  how  often  we  fed  on  oysters  from  our  cellar,  and 
how  Mammy  knew  how  to  prepare  them  in  the  kitchen — where 
only  logs  of  wood  were  used  to  cook  with.  As  well  I  remember  when 
the  first  railroad  came." 

"It  was  in  the  year  1829  that  we  removed  to  Wheeling,  West 
Virginia.  It  was  a  sad  removal  for  I  lost  the  sweet  and  genial  circle 
of  friends  which  ever  made  life  so  dear. 

"It  had  been  for  years  a  fond  desire  of  my  father-in-law  to 
move  West,  and  my  good  husband  offered  to  pioneer.  We  went  then 
to  hardships  we  could  not  have  dreamed  of,  for  there  it  was  that 
abolitionists  reigned." 

John  Thomas  Wheat,  Jr.,  was  born  December  3,  1830,  in 
Wheeling. 

"It  was  at  Wheeling  that  my  brother  Thomas  visited  me  with 
the  request  of  my  dear  brother  Joseph  to  let  Mary  go  to  spend  some 
time  with  him  in  Monroe,  La. 

"I  could  not  refuse  for  I  knew  what  pleasure  it  would  give 
the  dear  child,  and  the  dear  brother  had  repeatedly  aided  me  in  the 
care  of  our  sister's  children.  Mary  was  gone  about  one  year. 

"When  I  visited  my  sister  Mrs.  Miller  in  Winchester  to  look 
after  Mary's  brothers,  for  their  uncle  Mr.  Wolfe  had  died,  I  found 


them  a  burden  to  a  maiden  aunt,  Miss  Wolfe,  and  I  put  Thomas 
to  school,  my  sister  Minnie  to  look  after  Joseph. 

"On  my  return  I  told  my  husband  of  their  destitution.  He  said, 
"Why  did  you  not  bring  them  home  with  you,  my  dear?"  So  did 
he  ever  offer  his  home  to  my  dear  relatives.  Soon  after  I  wrote  for 
them  to  be  brought  to  Wheeling. 

"My  brother,  glad  to  hear  that  I  had  the  dear  boys  with  me, 
sent  me  the  means  to  bring  them  to  him,  so  as  to  go  to  school  as  I 
chose.  My  husband  was  already  teaching  them. 

"In  my  desire  to  see  Mary  and  to  visit  my  brother,  I  left  hence, 
taking  Selina  and  my  baby  John  Thomas,  my  good  mother-in-law 
taking  charge  of  Roberdeau  and  his  father,  and  I  spent  the  winter 
of  1831  in  Louisiana.  My  brother  had  removed  to  Boucher  Bend 
near  Lake  Providence.  There  again  I  met  my  dear  niece  Mary, 
whom  I  had  determined  to  bring  home  with  me,  leaving  her  brothers 
to  my  brother's  care. 

"Mary  was  at  the  age  to  receive  the  branches  of  higher  educa- 
tion. My  brother  had  sent  her  to  an  excellent  school  in  Washington, 
Miss,  to  Miss  Thayer's,  but  I  had  far  better  advantages  for  her. 
My  husband  was  teaching  at  Wheeling  a  school  of  first  order,  and 
it  was  here  the  dear  child  showed  her  great  proficiency  in  music. 

"While  I  was  with  my  brother  my  husband  was  urged  to  visit 
Marietta,  Ohio,  and  here  he  found  a  more  desirable  position  as  rector 
of  St.  Luke's  church.  So  in  1832  he  decided  to  accept,  and  after  the 
birth  of  Josephine  May,  my  second  daughter  [Born  Feb.  22,  1833] 
we  went  to  a  more  salubrious  clime  and  pleasant  home,  but  it  was 
not  congenial  in  many  respects." 

Marietta  was  described  by  a  resident  as  a  beautiful  place;  a 
complete  garden  of  Eden,  laid  out  on  both  sides  of  the  Muskigum 
river ;  streets  beautifully  laid  out  in  a  pattern,  neat  dwellings,  locust 
trees  lining  the  streets ;  and  all  around  "noble"  hills  covered  with 
beautiful  foilage;  the  broad  streets  leading  to  the  Seminary,  an 
educational  institution  of  some  standing. 

Marietta  and  that  section  of  Ohio  had  an  interesting  back- 
ground of  history. 

John  Wheat's  interest  in  it  should  have  been  washed  out  in 
his  first  visit  to  the  town.  "My  first  visit  to  Marietta  was  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1832,  at  the  time  of  the  great  flood.  It  must  have  been  about 
the  19th  of  the  month,  for  I  had  to  be  in  Wheeling  on  the  22nd,  to 
deliver  the  address  at  the  public  celebration  of  Washington's  birth- 
day, and  it  had  to  be  given  up,  because  all  the  lower  part  of  the 
city  was  under  water,  and  the  entire  population  was  drawn  to  visit 
the  novel  scene,  and  assist  in  saving  much  valuable  property,  not 


only  the  smaller  outhouses  with  hay-stacks  and  cattle  went  swiftly 
by  on  the  swollen  stream,  but  dwelling  houses  in  one  of  which  were 
an  entire  family,  parents  and  children.  The  flood  had  not  reached 
this  height  when  I  arrived  at  Marietta,  but  the  steamer  had  to  go 
up  the  Muskingum  to  land  us,  Mr.  Swearingin  and  myself.  We  got 
out  at  the  elder  Mr.  Nye's  back  yard,  between  the  river  and  Mr. 
Arius  Nye's  whose  dwelling  was  part  of  the  original  "stockade." 

"All  the  lower  part  of  the  town  was  submerged,  and  we  were 
unable  to  hold  any  church  service.  We  went  in  a  skiff  from  Mr. 
Todd's  house,  just  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  Mr.  Swearingin's 
home  stood,  to  the  hotel  where  the  entrance  was  through  a  second 
story  window,  and  from  which  we  got  into  the  steamer  that  took 
us  back  to  Wheeling." 

Church  history  says  that  Mr.  Nye  kept  up  the  services  of  the 
church  for  seven  years  until  the  parish  had  a  rector.  During  the 
greater  part  of  this  long  period  the  congregation  consisted  mainly 
of  his  wife,  children,  and  a  colored  servant  girl,  to  whom  some 
derider  counting  them  as  they  were  leaving  the  Courthouse,  added 
one  dog. 

Judge  Arius  Nye  was  a  self-made  man,  of  original  thought, 
of  feeling  and  strong  conviction,  whose  influence  was  felt  by  those 
about  him.  He  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  organization  of  St. 
Luke's. 

John  Wheat  held  services  in  Marietta  in  July  of  1832,  and  again 
he  presided  over  a  Christmas  service  and  celebration  in  December 
of  that  year,  a  service  at  which  a  Christmas  ode  of  his  own  compo- 
sition was  sung.  He  was  then  called,  accepted,  and  preached  his 
inaugural  sermon  on  the  first  Sunday  after  Easter. 

"My  first  residence  was  up  on  the  plain,  not  far  from  the 
Mound  cemetery.  It  was  a  two-storied  brick  dwelling  of  five  rooms 
and  a  kitchen,  with  a  large  garden,  a  small  apple  orchard  of  very 
superior  grafted  fruit,  and  an  acre  of  grass  for  my  cow.  For  all 
this,  I  paid  the  enormous  price  of  forty  dollars  a  year!  I  made 
several  barrels  of  cider,  and  put  up  large  quantities  for  winter  use. 
I  lived  better  on  my  five  hundred  a  year,  than  I  had  done  at  Wheel- 
ing on  $1,000.  In  my  day  beef  was  2  to  2i/o  cents  a  pound,  pork  3 
cents,  chickens  75  cents  a  dozen,  eggs  5  cents,  butter  10  to  15  cents 
a  pound,  hen  turkey  25  to  30  cents,  gobbler  40  cents,  a  twenty-five 
pound  wild  one  50  cents,  saddle  and  both  hams  of  fine  large  venison, 
I  bought  one  Christmas  for  75  cents,  and  cranberries  50  cents  a 
bushel,  apples,  the  best  from  Belpre,  75  cents  a  barrel,  Irish  potatoes 
15  to  20  cents  a  bushel  for  the  winter's  supply." 

No  sooner  had  the  rector  eome  than  a  drive  for  building  funds 


was  put  on.  The  five  Wheat  children  were  listed  as  subscribers  for 
$10  each.  The  "Female  Association,"  afterward  called  the  "circle" 
was  organized  to  raise  funds  by  various  means,  partly  through 
sewing.  Later  the  Circle  became  a  social  organization.  Mrs.  Wheat, 
"a  very  energetic  lady"  did  much  to  aid  and  encourage  the  word. 
John  Wheat  said : 

"Once  a  week  the  Parish  Aid  Sewing  Society  met  successively 
at  their  several  residences  at  two  p.m.  The  afternoon  was  indus- 
triously given  to  work,  then  an  early  tea  for  the  unmarried  ladies, 
the  others  going  to  their  duties  at  home.  After  tea  the  young  men 
came  flocking  in,  and  brought  watch  guards  and  pin-cushions,  had 
a  lively  conversation  generally  with  a  beautiful  bevy  of  young  girls, 
till  the  curfew  sounded,  and  then  such  delightful  walks  homeward 
through  the  silent  streets  of  the  beautiful  village." 

After  the  family  moved  from  the  old  house,  which  the  vestry 
would  not  repair  although  it  was  in  bad  shape,  to  the  Dodge  cottage 
nearer  the  center  of  town  it  became  the  gathering  place  for  the 
"beaus  and  belles"  as  John  Wheat  called  them.  "With  'a  genial 
hearth'  and  'hospitable  board'  the  Rector  and  Mrs.  Wheat  kept 
'open  house'  and  Dodge  cottage  was  the  resort  of  a  very  delightful 
set  of  young  people,  who  were  always  welcomed  by  the  host  and 
hostess  unequaled  for  hospitality,  and  assisted  by  Mrs.  Wheat's 
niece,  Miss  Mary  de  Neale  Wolfe,  a  charming  young  lady." 

"As  a  pastor  Mr.  Wheat  endeared  himself  to  all  who  came 
under  his  care." 

But  John  Wheat  could  be  firm  too.  "Some  twelve  hundred 
dollars  raised  at  home  put  up  the  walls  of  the  church  and  roofed 
them ;  when  I  went  East  to  beg  enough  to  finish  it ;  but  got  little 
more  than  the  amount  of  my  traveling  expenses.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  vestry  to  receive  my  report,  after  the  opening  prayer,  I  turned 
to  Mr.  Nye  and  asked  how  much  he  had  subscribed?  He  answered, 
Two  hundred  dollars  .  .  .  "Well,  are  you,  today,  the  worse  off  for 
it?"  "No,  rather  better,  I  believe.  Ah,  I  see!  You  want  me  to  give 
more ;  well,  I  will  do  it,  and  continue  to  do  it  year  by  year,  as  God 
prospers  me." 

"So  said  they  all." 

The  church  was  soon  finished  and  in  use.  With  his  own  hands 
John  Wheat  designed  and  finished  the  emblem  over  the  altar. 

Before  the  church  was  built  the  Sunday  School  was  organized 
and  met  at  the  home  of  the  Misses  Stone.  These  were  three  single 
sisters  of  a  once  prominent  family  who  after  an  active  life  else- 
where had  returned  to  the  old  home,  but  not  to  live  in  retirement. 
They  carried  on  the  Sunday  School,  were  active  in  all  church  work. 


and  often  entertained  the  rector  and  his  whole  family  at  lavish 
teas. 

They  amused  John  Wheat  by  their  custom  of  each  taking  turn 
as  lady  of  the  house  with  the  other  two  acting  as  house  guests,  in 
a  sort  of  grown-up  game  of  "lady-go-to-see." 

Prominent  in  the  work  of  the  Sunday  School  was  John  Dela- 
field.  He  was  superintendent  of  the  school,  and  was  active  in  solicit- 
ing pupils,  persuading  parents  at  some  distance  to  send  their  child- 
ren in. 

A  graduate  of  Columbia  college,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  banker 
of  New  York,  it  was  rumored  that  his  family  had  sent  him  west 
to  "sow  his  wild  oats;"  more  probably  not  to  reap  them.  He  was 
living  out  in  the  wilds  in  a  log  hut,  "with  guns,  fishing  rods  and 
artificial  flies,  books,  musical  instruments,  and  two  Scotchmen," 
when  Mr.  Nye  discovered  him  and  persuaded  him  to  come  in  and 
take  part  in  the  church  work.  Learned  in  all  the  fine  arts,  he  be- 
came a  teacher  of  music  at  the  Institute,  and  also  studied  law. 

One  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  congregation  said  scornfully 
that  the  only  dandy  there  was  Mr.  Delafield,  an  elegant  young  man 
from  New  York. 

John  Wheat  thought  this  was  all  a  mistake ;  John  Delafield  had 
never  sowed  wild  oats,  his  "youth  was  as  pure  as  a  girl's"  he  had 
none  of  the  vices,  hardly  even  the  tastes  and  habits  of  young  men. 
and  there  was  nothing  foppish  about  him. 

John  Wheat  was  noted  for  his  pleasant  and  attractive  manner 
to  all,  and  especially  to  children.  When  it  came  time  for  the  laying 
of  the  corner  stone,  he  gave  the  children  the  most  prominent  place 
in  all  the  services  and  especially  in  the  processional,  the  march 
with  music  through  the  town  from  the  old  building  to  the  new  one, 
for  the  new  church  was  far  out  on  the  sand  flats. 

Prominent  in  the  procession  were  his  own  children.  Long  years 
afterward  Selina  Wheat  wrote  that  they  still  had  the  banner  with 
the  inscription  IX  GOD  IS  OUR  HOPE  AND  OUR  SALVATION 
which  Roberdeau  carried  in  the  parade  as  an  award  for  special 
merit. 

At  some  other  special  occasion  John  Wheat  took  a  little  girl 
"whose  conduct  had  been  meritorious"  and  stood  her  on  the  chancel 
rail  with  a  wreath  of  evergreen  on  her  head,  for  the  emulation  of 
the  Sunday  School.  He  placed  John  Thomas.  Junior,  in  the  same 
position  to  have  him  speak  his  piece. 

There  was  another  like  procession  at  the  dedication  of  the 
church  a  year  later.  The  weather  was  perfect  for  the  first  occasion, 
bad  on  the  second,  so  that  much  of  the  ceremonv  had  to  be  omitted. 


These  processions  were  the  cause  of  some  controversy.  Most 
of  Marietta  was  of  staid  Methodist  or  Congregational  stock  which 
would  have  thought  that  these  robed  and  shouting  processions 
smacked  too  much  of  papistry ;  while  the  free-thinkers  among  them 
did  not  like  their  infidelism  thrust  in  their  faces  by  this  public 
display  of  religion.  There  was  some  sharp  criticism  in  the  local 
paper,  criticism  to  which  John  Wheat  responded  with  spirit,  de- 
fending the  right  of  his  people  to  worship  as  they  pleased. 

But  there  were  other  difficulties.  The  work  was  hard,  John 
Wheat  had  also  a  church  at  Parkersburg,  to  which  he  went  twice 
a  month,  and  one  at  Fearing  to  which  he  went  once  a  month.  A 
German  emigrant  group  then  settled  near  Marietta ;  their  pastor 
and  leader  having  died  on  the  way  over  and  his  son  not  yet  ready 
for  the  ministry  for  which  he  was  preparing,  they  asked  John 
Wheat  to  come  out  and  hold  services  for  them. 

Not  having  a  big  enough  building  they  held  services  in  a 
natural  ampitheatre  among  the  hills  with  a  full  band  of  wind  in- 
struments for  music  and  robust  singing  in  German.  People  came 
from  miles  around  to  look  on  at  this  novel  church  service. 

Because  he  believed  that  children  should  be  educated  as  closely 
as  possible  under  the  supervision  of  their  own  parents,  and  also 
because  he  needed  the  extra  money,  John  Wheat  set  up  a  church 
school.  He  had  been  having  a  school  on  a  small  scale  since  he  came ; 
now  the  church  took  it  over  and  organized  it. 

John  Wheat  drew  up  a  set  of  rules  and  regulations  formidable 
enough  for  a  university ;  requiring  of  all  pupils  regular  and  punc- 
tual attendance,  cleanliness  of  person  and  apparel ;  cordial  and 
universal  respect  to  teachers,  prompt  and  cheerful  obedience ;  kind- 
ness and  courtesy  to  each  other,  and  a  stern  ban  on  idleness  in 
school,  rudeness  in  the  street,  untruthfulness,  bad  language,  bad 
temper,  or  any  defacing  of  rooms  of  fixtures ;  punishments  to  be 
by  decision  of  the  Rector.  To  avoid  annoyance  to  the  neighbors — 
who  presumably  had  complained  of  the  location  of  the  school — the 
yard  was  not  to  be  made  a  playground  during  recess! 

After  setting  up  these  ponderous  precepts,  and  stating  the 
form  and  purpose  of  examinations,  John  Wheat  finished  off  with 
a  touch  of  dry  wit. 

"The  stars  of  our  firmament  shall  be  constellated,  and  their 
respective  magnitudes  determined." 

His  own  three  little  stars  were  enrolled,  though  John  Thomas 
was  hardly  more  than  a  baby.  There  was  a  male  department  and 
a  female  department,  taught  by  two  young  people  who  were  brought 
over  from  the  rector's  former  school  in  Wheeling. 


No  record  of  C.  R.'s  scholastic  ability  has  been  found,  but  one 
incident  mentioned  by  his  father  must  have  dated  to  this  period. 

"From  his  earliest  childhood  he  scorned  net  direct  lying  only, 
but  all  prevarication  and  suppression  of  the  truth,  refusing,  in  one 
instance,  to  associate  any  longer  with  a  playmate  who  got  himself 
out  of  a  difficulty  at  school  by  telling  a  falsehood  to  the  teacher." 

John  Wheat's  own  explanation  of  his  leaving  Marietta  is  suf- 
ficient. "My  visit  to  New  Orleans  was  on  account  of  my  health.  I 
had  been  to  see  a  brother  at  Wheeling  who  died  of  small  pox  and 
I  was  soon  after  stricken  down  with  varioloid;  barely  surviving.  I 
was  left  so  feeble  as  to  be  unfit  for  parish  work,  and  Dr.  Hildreth 
advised  a  trip  to  New  Orleans.  Soon  after  my  arrival  there  the 
vestry  of  Christ  Church  (then  the  only  one  in  the  city)  engaged 
me  temporarily  at  $300  a  month.  As  their  new  church  had  been 
only  just  recently  begun,  we  held  services  in  a  Lutheran  church, 
then  vacant . . . 

"I  remained  in  New  Orleans  some  three  months  or  more,  and, 
when  leaving,  was  presented  with  $400,  for  the  benefit  of  St. 
Luke's  .  .  ." 

In  another  account  he  says,  "I  had  a  most  delightful  sojourn 
of  about  six  months  amongst  a  charming  people,  lavish  of  kindness 
to  my  family,  that  had  soon  joined  me.  I  was  in  frequent  requisi- 
tion for  private  official  duties,  and  formed  many  lasting  friend- 
ships. Besides  marriage  and  baptismal  presents,  much  larger  than 
I  had  ever  heard  of  before,  I  received  a  very  liberal  salary  from 
the  Vestry,  and  at  parting,  five  hundred  dollars  for  my  parish  at 
Marietta.  The  church  people  of  New  Orleans,  at  that  day,  were 
certainly  most  generous  and  liberal." 

Selina  Wheat  has  a  fuller  account  of  this ;  "My  brother  Joseph 
came  that  summer  to  visit  us  and  he  during  his  absence  from  home 
was  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  his  state,  and  that  without  being 
a  candidate.  He  accepted  if  my  husband  (whom  he  loved  as  a  bro- 
ther indeed)  would  go  to  New  Orleans,  and  I  to  stay  with  his  wife 
in  his  absence.  This  was  more  than  we  could  promise  .  .  . 

"My  brother-in-law  Samuel  Wheat  had  just  returned  from 
Texas,  where  he  was  taken  with  small  pox  in  Wheeling  and  died. 
In  the  spirit  of  a  true  son  my  husband  went  to  be  with  his  parents 
at  such  an  hour,  and  tho'  he  in  order  to  avoid  bringing  the  disease 
home  should  he  have  it,  not  until  many  weeks  did  he  return,  yet 
after  preaching  a  searching  sermon  on  his  birthday — 15th  Nov. — 
he  was  taken.  I  nursed  him  through  it  all  and  did  not  have  it,  nor 
did  the  children,  altho'  they  were  removed  from  our  home. 
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"It  became  necessary  for  him  to  go  to  a  milder  clime  to  re- 
cover, and  to  my  brother  he  went  in  New  Orleans.  It  was  only  to 
hear  him  in  the  services  of  his  great  calling  to  have  all  men  want 
him  for  their  pastor.  So  he  was  called  to  that  city  with  a  salary 
the  same  for  one  month  as  was  given  him  in  Ohio  for  a  year." 

Vestry  records  indicate  that  John  Wheat  was  absent  from 
July  to  October,  which,  with  these  stories  of  the  incident,  show 
that  he  returned  to  his  work  but  in  such  a  weakened  condition 
that  he  had  a  breakdown  almost  at  once.  Some  years  later  a  mem- 
ber of  another  congregation  said  that  one  Sunday  morning  Dr. 
Wheat  preached  so  ardently  that  he  was  in  a  state  of  exhaustion 
and  unable  to  preach  again  in  the  evening. 

Arius  Nye  had  built  the  St.  Luke  school  unaided.  He  and  his 
family  between  them  had  children  enough  to  fill  it.  He  then  built 
a  new  rectory  near  the  church,  a  stark,  ugly  building  looking  from 
the  outside  like  a  small  chapel  and  from  the  inside  like  a  parti- 
tioned warehouse.  In  New  Orleans  John  Wheat  was  concerned  about 
this  place,  writing  to  ask  someone  to  see  that  the  plaster  was  on 
in  time  to  dry  before  his  return,  and  that  someone  should  set  out 
a  few  trees  to  relieve  the  starkness  of  the  yard. 

He  returned  to  the  church  in  Marietta,  to  find  the  church  in 
great  financial  straits  without  his  skilled  fund-collecting  hands, 
and  with  some  little  dissensions  having  risen.  His  long  absence  had 
led  to  estrangement,  and  when  he  received  a  call  to  New  Orleans 
to  head  up  a  new  parish  with  a  building  program  in  view,  he  ac- 
cepted, to  the  expressed  deep  regrets  of  his  vestry  in  Marietta  and 
to  his  own  sorrow,  for  he  had  strong  attachments  in  Marietta. 

One  of  the  leading  churchmen  of  New  Orleans  had  advised 
him  not  to  come  to  the  city  for  less  than  $2,500.  While  the  New 
Orleans  salaries  were  immense  compared  to  what  he  had  been  get- 
ting, living  expenses  were  proportionately  high. 

He  had  returned  to  Ohio  about  June  25,  and  in  September  he 
offered  his  resignation.  "I  have  determined  to  accept  some  one, 
of  the  several  invitations  from  the  S.  W.  States,  and  to  exercise 
my  future  ministry  in  that  more  destitute  portion  of  our  Church." 

The  church  accepted  his  resignation  and  wished  him  godspeed 
in  his  new  field  of  labors.  It  appears  that  actually  he  went  to  New 
Orleans  as  a  missionary  from  the  Ohio  diocese.  He  was  appointed 
Missionary  in  the  upper  part  of  New  Orleans.  The  "upper  part" 
of  New  Orleans  was  then  that  part  between  Canal  street  and  the 
circle,  then  the  Tivoli  Circle,  and  called  by  the  Negroes  the  cir- 
cular square. 

Selina  Wheat  wrote  some  account  of  this  trip. 
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"It  was  too  early  in  the  season  for  my  husband  to  take  his 
family  to  the  city,  and  according  to  promise  we  marie  I  was  to  wait 
at  my  brother's  plantation  till  he  would  go  to  the  Hty  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Legislature. 

"I  was  to  be  left  with  the  children  at  Pilchers  Point,  as  no 
boat  could  go  into  the  Bend  where  my  brother  lived.  Early  after 
dinner  it  was,  when  we  landed,  it  being  Saturday  evening.  The 
hands  in  charge  of  the  woodyard  were  off  duty,  and  the  overseer, 
a  young  white  man,  was  glad  to  yield  his  cabin  to  me,  and  went  to 
visit  a  neighbor  miles  off.  I  knew  nothing  of  this,  but  expecting 
my  brother  to  meet  me,  I  was  willing  to  wait.  Mary,  however,  feel- 
ing tired,  said,  "May  I  go  with  Aunt  Sally  (the  overseer's  cook) 
and  let  uncle  know  you  are  here?" 

My  sister-in-law,  Mary  Wheat,  seconded  the  request,  saying, 
"I  will  go  with  Mary."  Soon  the  horse  was  saddled,  and  the  two 
girls  with  Aunt  Sally  to  guide  them,  were  on  their  way  through 
the  cane  brake.  It  was  so  new  to  Mary  Wheat,  she  had  never  before 
been  out  of  the  city,  but  my  Mary  was  an  expert  on  horseback. 
Thus  did  they  on  one  horse  attempt  to  ride  the  six  to  eight  miles, 
late  in  the  evening,  and  did  not  reach  my  brother's  until  after 
nightfall.  He  was  preparing  to  retire,  with  his  feet  in  a  hot  bath, 
having  been  quite  sick  for  several  days,  but  said,  "I  will  go 
to  sister."  "No  indeed  you  will  not,"  said  his  wife.  "You  will  be 
ill."  "Oh,"  said  Mary,  "Uncle  must  go  for  Ma  is  there  alone."  "No," 
said  his  wife,  "the  overseer  is  there,  who  never  came,  thinking  it 
best  for  me  to  have  the  cabin  alone. 

"It  was  quite  dark.  I  had  not  a  light,  but  the  huge  logs  were 
near,  so  my  dear  boy  Roberdeau  brought  in  enough  for  the  night, 
and  which  I  laid  on  plentifully. 

"I  found  plenty  milk  and  butter.  Sally  had  put  several  sweet 
potatoes  in  the  ashes  for  our  supper,  which  was  a  great  treat  to 
us,  but  when  I  spread  the  table  we  were  all  too  afraid  to  eat,  so  I 
said,  "Let  us,  my  children,  ask  God  to  take  care  of  us  now  that  Papa 
is  far  away." 

"I  saw  my  second  son  still  kneeling  and  weeping  with  fear. 
His  young  sister,  May — about  four  years  old — went  to  him  saying, 
"Buddie,  don't  cry,  ain't  the  Lord  taking  care  of  you?"  So  did  I 
take  courage  also,  and  bade  the  children  to  come  and  eat,  for  God 
was  near  and  taking  better  care  of  us  than  Papa  could. 

"At  the  moment  there  was  a  knock  on  the  door.  I  knew  it  was 
not  my  brother  who  had  come,  so  asked  who,  and  I  heard  a  man's 
voice  asking  for  a  night's  lodging.  I  said,  "Go  to  Mr.  Patten,  who 
is  coming."  Again  he  knocked,  and  I  knew  it  was  best  to  open  the 
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door  for  only  a  trunk  fastened  it.  A  man  asked  as  he  presented  me 
thimbles,  "Do  you  want  to  buy  a  thimble?"  I  said  "No."  "Will  you 
give  me  a  night's  lodging?"  I  knew  it  was  best  to  let  him  in,  so  I 
told  him  Mr.  Patten  and  the  overseer  would  do  for  him  what  I 
could  not.  Seeing  him  look  at  the  table,  I  had  spread,  I  asked  if  he 
would  eat  supper,  and  he  was  ravenously  hungry — ate  all  that  was 
there,  taking  the  pan  of  milk  to  his  mouth,  for  he  had  not  eaten 
all  day  long. 

"My  frightened  son,  John  Thomas,  had  gone  to  sleep  on  my 
knee,  and  Josephine  May  was  asleep  in  my  arms.  The  two  older 
children  were  too  frightened  to  sleep,  so  kept  watch  with  me,  while 
the  strange  man  ate  and  then  laid  down  before  the  fire,  until  a 
boat  stopped  to  wood,  then  he  left,  much  to  my  relief. 

"My  brother  came  at  dawn  ...  all  was  now  well,  and  we  were 
soon  on  our  way  to  safety  and  plenty." 

Joseph  May  Patton,  who  had  come  to  Louisiana  from  Virginia, 
one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Northern  Louisiana,  was  at  that  time 
a  very  sick  man.  He  died  in  1841,  of  "lingering  consumption,"  after 
suffering  for  several  years  from  "great  bodily  pain  and  weakness ; 
but  with  the  most  perfect  submission  and  resignation,"  in  his  ardent 
Christian  piety. 

His  brother-in-law,  John  Wheat,  said  of  him,  extravagently, 
"The  most  conspicious  trait  in  the  character  .  .  .  was  a  superlative 
benevolence  .  .  .  his  compassionate  kindness  extended  even  to  the 
brute  creation  ...  an  indulgent  husband  and  fond  father  .  .  .  Upon 
his  plantation  he  was  not  so  much  a  master  as  a  patriarch.  The 
men  servants  and  the  maid  servants  of  Abraham,  on  the  plains  of 
Mamre,  wore  not  an  easier  yoke,  bore  not  a  lighter  burden,  than 
Mr.  Patton's  slaves.  Their  physical  comfort  and  moral  well  being 
were  the  objects  of  his  constant  care  and  tender  solicitude.  The 
most  captious  of  northern  fanatics  could  not  have  bettered  their 
condition." 

Two  years  before  the  Wheats  came,  the  little  Joseph  Wolfe 
had  died,  whether  also  from  the  "lingering  consumption"  or  other 
bodily  weakness  is  not  stated.  It  was  the  night  of  the  great  falling 
of  the  stars,  when  the  slaves,  and  many  others,  were  in  near  panic 
at  the  fiery  rain  from  heaven.  Joseph  Wolfe  had  stood  watching 
the  display  in  fascination  until  someone  noticed  how  pale  he  was 
and  sent  him  to  bed,  going  in  a  little  later  to  find  him  gone.  The 
obituary  states  that  he  was  buried  in  the  bayou.* 

No  love  was  lost  between  Selina  Wheat  and  her  brother's  wife 


*surely  an  error  for  Bayou  Cemetery. 
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at  a  later  day.  At  this  time  they  must  have  been  congenial  enough 
to  get  along  in  the  same  house,  with  a  family  of  children,  for  a 
month.  "We  spent  one  month  or  more  with  my  brother,  before 
joining  my  husband  who  was  prepared  for  us  in  a  house  on  An- 
nunciation street." 

Annunciation  street,  paralleling  the  river,  and  uptown  from 
the  circle,  lies  close  to  that  section  where  at  this  period  the  Irish 
immigrants  brought  in  to  build  railroads  and  canals,  were  build- 
ing up  a  shanty  town  section  from  which  evolved  the  "Irish  Chan- 
nel," in  which  originated  most  of  the  political  leaders  of  the  city 
in  a  later  day.  From  this  community  came  those  Irish  "levee  sweep- 
ings," the  dockhands  and  draymen,  who  formed  Wheat's  Civil  War 
battalion. 

The  children  of  this  shanty  town  were  characterized  by  the 
better  elements  as  rowdy  little  micks.  Selena  Wheat  would  have 
tried  to  keep  her  little  gentlemen  son  from  the  contaminating  in- 
fluence of  these,  but  if  the  boy  is  father  to  the  man  Bob  Wheat 
learned  some  methods  of  his  fighting  in  the  Channel  section ;  he 
learned  his  swimming  off  the  docks  in  the  Mississippi  along  with 
the  Irish  boys  who  delighted  in  the  hazards  of  log  rafts  and  moving 
barges  and  eddies.  Undoubtedly  there  was  some  early  associations 
here  that  tied  the  Irishmen  of  New  Orleans  to  Bob  Wheat  with 
ties  that  would  make  them  go  joyously  to  meet  death  for  him. 

No  record  of  his  life  here  is  found  except  that  he  got  some  of 
his  early  education  in  New  Orleans.  He  did  certainly  get  an  edu- 
cation beyond  formal  schooling.  Through  those  streets  stalked  all 
the  ghosts  of  flamboyant  past,  Andrew  Jackson  and  his  rugged 
men,  Lafitte,  the  Pirate,  and  his  turbulent  comrades,  must  have 
seemed  just  around  the  corner  to  an  imaginative  boy.  Live  history 
was  there  too ;  river  steamboats  and  ocean  ships  brought  news  of 
all  parts,  and  foreign  seamen  walked  the  streets.  Indians  sold  and 
traded  at  the  open  markets.  Just  at  that  time  the  Texas  crisis  was 
on,  and  street  forums  buzzed  with  it. 

Even  in  its  more  peaceable  aspects ,  New  Orleans  was  so  strange 
and  different.  The  high  buildings  with  inside  courtyards  and  roof- 
top playgrounds.  The  water  front  with  the  docks  and  great  ware- 
houses with  world  wide  odors  drifting  from  them.  Canal  street, 
that  wide  thoroughfare,  with  farther  out  real  canals  in  which 
children  and  negroes  might  crawfish,  and  in  the  neutral  ground 
public  washerwomen  setting  up  their  tubs  there,  and  little  portable 
coffee  stalls.  Venders  with  their  baskets  and  trays  of  fruits  and 
berries  and  sweets  on  their  heads  wandering  along  with  their  shrill 
crying  of  their  wares,  or  sitting  half  asleep  in  wide  doorways. 
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It  was  commonly  rumored  that  some  of  these  street  venders 
were  housemaids  sent  out  by  their  society  mistresses  to  make  a 
little  pin  money  for  her,  or  to  dispose  of  the  surplus  goodies  from 
her  last  soiree. 

But  of  all  this  fascinating-  life  and  activities  that  must  have 
drawn  a  wide-eyed  ten  year  old  his  parents  have  recorded  nothing 
but  one  sentimentalized  anecdote. 

"When  about  twelve  years  old,  he  met  with  an  accident  which 
confined  him  to  the  house ;  and  his  mother,  in  order  to  amuse  him 
and  reconcile  him  to  the  unusual  restriction,  gave  him  "Thaddeus 
of  Warsaw"  to  read.  He  soon  became  deeply  interested  in  it,  and 
coming  to  some  very  affecting  scene,  he  went  to  her  weeping  pas- 
sionately as  he  dwelt  upon  the  wrong  done  to  his  hero.  His  mother, 
to  quiet  him,  said,  "This  is  not  a  true  story;  it  is  just  made  up  by 
the  author."  "Not  true !"  he  exclaimed,  while  a  burning  indignation 
quickly  dried  his  tears,  "And  you,  a  Christian  mother,  give  your 
child  lies  to  read!"  He  flung  the  book  from  him  and  never  could 
be  induced  to  take  it  up  again." 

Two  changes  came  in  the  family  while  in  New  Orleans,  a  third 
son  was  born  in  January,  1837,  and  was  baptized  Reginald  Heber, 
and  Mary  was  married. 

Judge  Morgan  had  made  an  offer  before,  but  the  foster  parents 
thought  Mary  was  too  young.  When  he  renewed  his  offer  of  mar- 
riage, he  was  accepted.  Mary  de  Neale  Wolfe  and  Thomas  Nichol- 
son Morgan  were  married  in  Christ  Church,  March  25,  1837,  by 
the  Rev.  Wheat. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  eleven  years,  Roberdeau,  the  first 
born,  was  able  to  occupy  the  preferred  position  of  eldest  child  in 
the  home.  Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  Mary  or  her  brothers, 
older  than  he,  in  the  home  as  part  of  the  family. 

This  new  Parish  of  St.  Paul's  flourished  amazingly.  The  church 
soon  moved  from  a  school  room  near  the  circle  to  a  warehouse  in 
Julia  street,  finally  to  Camp  street,  where  the  Parish  was  orga- 
nized. One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  congregation  was  to  vote  a 
building  fund  of  $40,000,  which  was  promptly  subscribed. 

Plans  for  the  buildinng  were  well  under  way  when  the  finan- 
cial panic  of  1837  came  on.  The  wealthiest  men  who  were  the  heav- 
iest subscribers  could  not  meet  their  obligations,  and  the  building 
of  the  church  was  put  off  indefinitely.  John  Wheat  was  embar- 
rassed that  his  salary  was  paid  regularly  but  from  the  pocket  of 
one  man  of  the  church  who  could  hardly  afford  it  but  felt  obligated 
for  having  brought  the  "missionary"  to  New  Orleans. 

"Just  in  that  crisis  I  was  called  to  Christ  Church,  Nashville, 
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and  importuned  by  my  dearest  friend,  Bishop  Otey,  I  removed 
thither  in  1837." 

The  local  paper  reported  on  August  14,  1837 : 

'The  Rev.  Mr.  Wheat,  late  of  New  Orleans,  has  taken  charge 
of  the  congregation  of  Christ  Church,  in  this  city,  and  yesterday 
delivered  his  introductory  sermon.  Judging  from  his  discourse, 
which  was  distinguished  by  the  most  polished  style  of  pulpit  elo- 
quence, Mr.  Wheat  is  evidently  a  ripe  scholar,  and  will  no  doubt 
prove  a  valuable  acquition  to  the  Episcopal  cause  in  Tennessee.  He 
has  our  best  wishes  for  success  in  his  charge." 

After  living  in  Virginia,  Washington  city,  Maryland,  Ohio, 
and  Louisiana,  Roberdeau  Wheat  was  transplanted  to  Tennessee, 
and,  except  for  brief  intervals,  was  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  boy- 
hood there. 

Tennessee  was  not  the  best  place  to  bring  up  a  boy  in  whom 
the  seed  of  revolutionary  sentiment  had  already  been  planted  by 
the  Texas  agitation  in  New  Orleans.  Tennessee  was  too  new  and 
raw,  with  that  spirit  of  middle  American  independence,  the  fron- 
tier push  and  the  spirit  of  militant  evangelism  of  the  early  Ameri- 
can circuit  riders.  Just  outside  of  the  city  Andrew  Jackson  living  in 
retirement  brooded  on  the  past.  He  placed  his  hands  on  the  head 
of  the  minister's  son,  and  blessed  him,  his  old  eye  perhaps  seeing 
in  him  some  form  or  spirit  of  the  fighting  man. 

But  there  was  also  a  cultural  air  about  Nashville,  and  the 
Wheats  fitted ;  the  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  one  of  the  fashion- 
able churches  of  the  city,  soon  being  drawn  into  the  University's 
society  also.  There  were  good  schools  for  boys  in  and  around  Nash- 
ville. 

After  he  had  been  there  for  some  time  John  Wheat  had  to  take 
on  the  teaching  of  a  girls'  school  in  the  basement  of  the  church,  to 
eke  out  his  salary,  for  he  no  longer  had  the  opulence  of  New  Or- 
leans, and  he  had  a  growing  family. 

In  1839  the  baby  boy  died  at  the  age  of  two.  It  was  probably 
with  the  purpose  of  lifting  her  out  of  the  depression  of  this  loss 
that  in  early  1840  John  Wheat  sent  his  wife  and  the  children  off 
on  a  trip  to  Wheeling.  A  series  of  letters  to  him  give  some  outline 
of  this  trip.  In  part  Selina's  letters  read  as  follows : 

"Louisville — Friday. 

"We  arrived  in  port  today  at  one  o'clock.  I  will  not  leave  the 
boat,  but  have  sent  Roberdeau  to  let  Mr.  Leacock  know  that  I  am 
here  .  .  . 

"Mrs.  Boger  and  I  are  the  only  passengers.  I  do  hope  more 
will  come  on  today  on  the  Caps,  account.  We  are  crowded  with 
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deck  passengers,  and  the  cabin  is  full  of  men,  so  that  I  hope  our 
good  captain  will  not  lose  .  .  . 

"The  children  went  up  to  the  city  to  see  the  Procession  of  May- 
Day,  for  May  thinks  she  would  like  to  be  a  queen.  Rob  had  an  ad- 
venture, for  he  was  strapped  pretty  tight,  and  a  boy  called  out  to 
him  to  pull  off  his  straps,  and  followed  him  to  assist  him.  Rob 
drew  near  him  and  felled  him,  for  he  said,  "I  would  have  looked 
well,  to  have  been  pulled  about  by  that  rascal."  I  have  scolded,  but 
I  could  not  help  laughing.  I  shall  not  let  him  go  alone  in  Cincinnati. 
He  says  they  would  not  dare  to  do  so  in  Ohio. 

"Saturday  night. 

"We  arrived  in  Cincinnati  at  nine  o'clock  tonight  .  .  .  the  Cap- 
tain tells  me  I  may  go  to  church  tomorrow. 

"Sunday  night. 

"Although  we  had  a  severe  storm  this  morning  I  went  to 
church.  In  the  sabbath  school  room  I  found  Mrs.  Moreland.  I  sat 
with  her  during  church  and  dined  with  her.  I  returned  to  the  boit 
soon  after,  having  left  J.  T.  and  Joe  May,  and  at  night  I  took  the 
boys  and  under  Mr.  Beatty's  care  went  to  St.  Paul's. 

"Mr.  Delafield  was  not  in  town.  Sad  rumors  are  afloat  about 
his  firm  having  failed  .  .  .  Too  true  it  is  that  he  has  renounced 
Protestantism." 

From  Wheeling  she  wrote  on  May  18 : 

"I  have  quite  made  up  my  mind  to  hasten  [home]  with  all 
speed,  had  [I]  not  had  a  letter  from  Harriet  entreating  me  to  make 
her  a  visit  .  .  .  Every  one  of  the  family  urge  my  going  to  Winches- 
ter, but  my  feeling  would  take  me  home.  I  can  hardly  expect  so  good 
an  opportunity  will  offer  again  as  presents  now,  so  I  have  told 
Mary  if  she  will  go  and  take  care  of  you  I  will  stay  another  trip  of 
the  boat.  She  is  inclined  to  go,  but  as  is  her  custom  she  requires 
more  coaxing  than  I  am  inclined  to  give.  I  have  not  been  remiss 
for  such  an  invitation  as  might  be  received  by  any  one  of  less  pecul- 
iar temperament  than  hers.  I  am  much  more  anxious  that  Mother 
should  have  a  respite  from  household  cares  and  take  a  trip  to  Nash- 
ville, and  for  Mary  to  come  when  Mother  returns.  James  says  he 
has  an  interest  in  seven  boats  and  he  can  get  any  of  us  passage.  I 
am  determined  to  be  guided  by  the  movements  of  the  Cumberland, 
and  if  she  will  not  make  another  trip  I  shall  go  to  Winchester,  but 
return  this  trip.  She  is  now  in  Pittsburgh. 

"Mother  and  Father  were  very  sad  when  I  told  them  you  said 
nothing  about  coming  for  us.  They  are  well  and  send  their  blessing 
to  their  absent  one." 
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On  the  inside  pages  el'  her  letter  the  two  boys  wrote  to 

father. 

"Dear  Father. 

This  is  the  first  opportunity  I  have  had  to  write  to  you. 
The  pen  with  which  I  am  writing  is  not  fit  for  the  use  which 
I  have  intended,  that  of  trying  to  let  you  see  that  I  have  not 
lost  much  by  being  away  from  school. 

"I  long  much  to  return  to  school  for  1  find  myself  very 
ignorant  and  that  my  handwriting  is  much  worse  than  it  ever 
was  as  you  will  perceive. 

"Mama  talks  of  going  to  Winchester  but  I  do  all  1  can 
by  persuasion  to  induce  her  to  return  on  the  Cumberland 
which  will  be  here  this  evening  and  there  is  little  or  no  hope 
of  her  making  another  trip   this  season. 

Aunt  Mary  has  just  gone  to  ask  grandpa's  leave  to  go 
although  he  has  given  his  consent  to  me. 

Please  excuse  this  short  letter  and  bad  writing;  my  brains 
are  much  bewildered  but  still  I  have  the  fondest  remembrance 
of  sweet  home  and  school  and  my  school-mates. 
Yours  with  much  love 
C.R. 
"Dear  Father 

I  hope  you  are  in  good  health.  Mama  don't  know  which 
way  to  go.  She  thinks  she  will  go  to  Winchester,  but  the  Cum- 
berland is  expected  this  evening  and  she  thinks  she  will  go 
on  the  Cumberland.  I  hope  to  be  home  on  premium  Sunday, 
and  I  want  to  know  if  I  can  get  a  premium. 

J.  T.  Wheat." 
A  week  later  Selina  wrote,  "Here  I  am  still,  and  I  know  not 
what  to  do,  I  feel  as  if  I  could  set  out  in  a  flat-boat  .  .  . 

"News  is  brought  to  me  that  the  Clermont  is  laid  up  for  want 
of  freight,  and  I  do  not  know  when  the  Cumberland  will  come  again 
...  I  am  willing  to  do  anything  to  get  home.  I  will  have  been  five 
weeks  from  home  on  Monday.  Mother  is  in  hopes  you  will  ccme  for 
us,  and  Mary  is  anxious  as  I  am  to  be  with  you.  Roberdeau  tries 
aloud  with  disappointment.  I  got  Father  to  make  a  bargain  for  me 
on  board  the  Col.  Woods  going  to  St.  Louis,  and  would  have  gone 
if  the  boat  had.  She  had  to  decline  for  want  of  sufficient  freight 
and  passengers.  The  owners  would  have  taken  us  low.  and  waited 
for  payment.  We  are  all  well,  and  although  the  weather  is  so  cold 
that  we  keep  our  warmest  clothing  and  sit  in  the  evening  by  the  fire. 
"Mother  and  I  are  to  pass  the  day  on  the  Island  with  Mrs. 
Swearingen." 
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Again  C.  R.  wrote  on  the  blank  page  of  his  mother's  letter. 
"Postscriptum 

"Dear  Father 

"I  have  been  in  the  greatest  anxiety  imaginable  about 
coming  home  and  I  can  see  every  boat  that  passes  either  way 
from  the  windows  of  Uncle  Wharton's  Reading  room. 
"The  Reading  room  has  two  very  well  furnished  libraries  con- 
taining about  50  vol.  each,  besides  all  around  the  room  twice 
the  size  of  our  parlor  at  home  surrounded  with  desks  which 
are  loaded  with  papers  and  periodicals  from  all  parts  of  the 
union. 

"Mr.  Wharton  is  I  think  a  very  talented  man  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  judge  from  what  I  have  read  in  his  papers  and  have 
heard  him  speak.  He  is  as  different  in  private  life  as  any  one 
could  be  from  his  public  life.  In  the  latter  he  is  firm  and  under- 
standing at  his  post  when  anything  is  wrong  about  "Tip"  and 
his  affairs,  in  the  former  kind,  easy  to  be  managed,  affection- 
ate and  one  of  the  most  devoted  husbands  that  ever  drew  the 
breath  of  life,  he  is  without  doubt  a  "fine  man." 

"But  to  turn  to  my  other  uncle  he  is * 

"Your  with  much  affection  and  love. 
C.  R.  Wheat. 
No  record  is  left  of  how  long  the  family  stayed  away  from 
home ;  how  Selina  was  finally  persuaded  to  make  up  her  mind,  and 
how  they  got  home. 

Two  other  family  letters  are  preserved  in  part.  John  Wheat 
was  the  one  away  from  home  now,  possibly  later  in  that  same  year, 
for  no  date  is  given  on  the  letters,  but  references  to  the  children 
would  make  it  appear  that  they  were  written  not  long  after  the 
Wheeling  letters. 

Selina  wrote  to  her  husband,  from  Nashville,  in  September. 
"We  had  church  as  it  should  be  today,  fine  sermon  from  Ste- 
phens. A  letter  from  Mr.  Leacock  yesterday  tells  me  he  will  be 
here,  wife  and  all,  next  Sabbath.  I  shall  have  a  house  full,  Thomas 
and  his  wife  are  to  return  here  next  week  .  .  .  Mr.  Fogg  has  re- 
turned .  .  .  None  of  them  were  at  church  today.  The  congregation 
is  very  good,  nothwithstanding  many  distractions  at  the  Presby. 
Ch.,  even  my  children  begged  to  go. 

"Gen  Jackson  was  in  turn  to  receive  the  sacrament.  He  was 
honored  by  being  handed  first,  after  the  minister,  at  his  seat,  you 
know  it  is  taken  there  in  the  pews.  Roberdeau  staid  after  one  church, 
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to  witness  the  exaltation  as  he  called  it,  he  says  it  was  short-cake 
to  please  the  Gen.,  and  he  broke  it  himself,  everybody  looking  at 
him.  He  says  when  any  body  gets  to  be  as  great  a  man  as  Gen. 
Jackson  he  ought  to  learn  the  right  way  to  do  things,  but  if  he  did 
not  do  things  in  the  world  right  he  won't  have  his  way  in  Heaven. 

"I  did  not  chide  him  for  going,  for  I  think  he  is  old  enough  to 
discriminate.  I  must  inform  you  that  he  is  a  much  better  boy  and 
really  studies  much  better,  and  is  trying  to  let  me  give  you  a  good 
report. 

"The  weather  here  is  so  cold  that  we  are  all  shut  up.  Some 
have  brush  fires,  fuel  is  too  scarce  for  us  to  be  already  making 
fires. 

"Columbia  institute  is  in  great  repute.  Col.  Wilson  has  de- 
cided to  take  Sarah.  Dr.  Shelby  will  send  Caroline.  I  can't  help 
wishing  that  you  could  direct  Selina  in  her  education  at  home,  but 
shall  not  be  very  rebellious  if  you  should  still  desire  to  send  her 
to  Columbia. 

"Roberdeau  is  busy  preparing  a  letter  in  Latin  to  meet  you 
at  W He  has  read  me  in  oratorical  manner  the  introduc- 
tion. He  is  equally  interested  in  his  french  lessons,  but  Villeplace 
has  given  the  children  no  attention  since  you  left  .  .  . 

"We  are  all  in  good  health,  except  Josephine,  who  is  still  feeble, 
but  not  worse  however  than  when  you  left.  She  begs  me  to  ask 
you  to  bring  her  a  book.  She  reads  so  well  that  you  would  be  pleased 
to  hear  her,  and  it  is  for  you  that  she  is  trying  so  hard.  I  sometimes 
beg  her  to  desist  and  go  to  play." 

Much  later  in  life  Josephine  May,  in  writing  to  her  mother, 
referred  back  to  those  years  when  she  was  feeble.  "My  idolized 
brothers  .  .  •  how  tenderly  they  loved  their  little  delicate  sister, 
especially  dear  brother  Roberdeau,  who  was  so  strong  and  well, 
how  he  has  carried  me  in  his  arms,  and  amused  me  for  hours,  when 
I  was  sick  and  lonely.  And  dear  Brother  Jack,  how  he  shared  each 
joy  and  sorrow." 

To  the  close  knit  and  affectionate  family  came  a  new  member 
to  take  the  place  of  Baby  Heeber.  A  fourth  son  was  born  in  1841 ; 
Selina's  sixth  living  child.  Two  had  died  at  birth.  He  was  named 
Leonidas  Polk.  Leo  was  always  a  bright,  merry,  lovable  child 
though  a  very  spoiled  one. 

In  Marietta  Baby  Josephine  May  had  been  fondled  and  played 
with  like  a  doll  by  the  young  people  of  the  congregation.  Now  Leo 
was  the  baby  of  the  rectory,  to  be  made  much  of  by  all  the  visitors. 
His  big  brother  was  opposed  to  this,  for  the  good  of  the  child. 

In  1841  C.  R.  left  home  to  go  to  school.  From  his  early  years 
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he  had  been  destined  for  the  ministry.  Now  his  father  sent  him 
to  the  Episcopal  high  school  in  Alexandria,  the  preparatory  de- 
partment of  the  Theological  Seminary,  near  that  city,  the  seminary 
from  which  his  father  graduated.  Only  a  fragment  of  one  of  his 
letters  home  has  been  preserved. 

"Give  my  love  to  John  Thos.  Tell  him  to  stay  at  home,  be 
a  good  boy,  and  never  go  to  school  away  from  home.  I  received 
his  letter  and  was  much  pleased. 

"Sister's  letter  was  decidedly  the  best  letter  I  ever  read. 
She  improves  astonishingly. 

"I  would  give  anything  to  hear  Joe  May  play  on  the  piano. 
Tell  her  also  to  keep  at  home. 

"Give  my  love  to  Mammy  and  Leonidas.  Tell  her  to  take 
care  of  the  baby  and  tell  Felicia  not  to  whirl  around  in  the 
floor  with  him. 

"Give  my  love  to  my  Dear  Mother.  I  have  mentioned  her 
last  but  she  stands  first  in  my  heart  and  you  my  own  much 
loved  Pa  next 

Roberdeau 

In  this  school  he  was  again  broadening  his  international  con- 
tacts. One  of  his  fellow  pupils  was  a  Russian  boy. 

The  homesick  boy  was  soon  home  again.  The  school  was  a  new 
venture ;  it  had  not  been  too  successful  in  these  two  years  of  its 
existence,  and  now  this  school  session  ended  prematurely  with  an 
epidemic  of  measles  among  the  pupils  which  brought  about  an 
early  closing.  Roberdeau  did  not  return,  nor  did  most  of  that  year's 
pupils. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he  gave  up  his  great  ambition  to  be  a 
minister,  and  turned  to  the  study  of  law. 

Some  years  later  John  Thomas,  Jr.  made  that  same  decision, 
to  give  up  the  ministry  and  become  a  lawyer  so  that  he  might  make 
money  quickly  for  the  benefit  of  his  aging  parents.  The  irony  of 
that  was  that  he  was  to  die  young  without  having  reached  that  aim, 
while  both  his  parents  lived  twice  as  long  again  as  his  lifetime. 

John  Wheat  must  have  sensed  that  his  son  looked  beyond  the 
practice  of  law.  In  a  letter  to  him  shortly  after  he  entered  college, 
he  lovingly  admonished  him. 

"I  saw  on  the  roadside  two  boys  about  the  size  and  age  of 
J.  T.  and  Leo  .  .  .  gathering  chips,  ragged  and  dirty  and  bare-headed, 
and  barefooted,  but  cheerful,  loving,  and  seeming  to  be  happy.  My 
heart  swelled  and  my  eyes  filled  with  tears  of  thankfulness  to  God, 
that  He  had  enabled  me,  thus  far,  to  provide  for  my  family  without 
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employing  my  children  in  such  effort,  and  I  thought  I  would  warn 
them  to  achieve  usefulness  in  many  other  ways,  by  the  considera- 
tion that  if  the  necessity  of  subsistence  does  net  compel  you  to 
labor  the  necessity  of  labor  to  health  and  the  proper  formation  of 
character,  imperatively  demands  it  .  .  .  being  always  busy  at  seme 
study  or  useful  handiwork." 

He  spoke  then  of  the  decoration  of  the  city  for  a  political  ralley, 
the  parading  through  the  streets,  the  hurrahing. 

"My  son,  do  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  [politics]  ?  It  is 
not  genteel." 

There  were  in  the  Nashville  Church,  as  in  Marietta,  both  the 
eccentric  and  the  noble.  As  the  Nyes  were  the  dominant  family 
there  so  the  Foggs  were  in  Nashville ;  Francis  Fogg  the  more  con- 
spicuous of  the  brothers,  was  a  leading  attorney  and  a  strong  ad- 
vocate of  public  education. 

His  wife  was  a  great  church  woman,  the  acknowledged  leader 
of  all  women's  activities,  but  an  odd  character.  She  carried  a  great 
bunch  of  housekeeping  keys  in  a  black  silk  bag  by  her  side,  and  if 
she  disapproved  of  anything  in  the  church  service  she  would  begin 
to  mutter  and  flounce  and  then  rattle  the  keys,  louder  and  louder. 

On  rising  in  the  morning  she  would  fling  her  bedroom  window 
wide  and  greet  the  sun  with  a  hymn  of  praise  sung  in  volume  that 
carried  for  blocks. 

Septima  Fogg,  the  only  daughter  of  this  couple,  one  of  the 
close  friends  of  Sister  Selina,  was  also  a  noted  singer,  when  she  was 
a  young  lady,  but  in  a  more  conventional  way.  People  came  to  church 
just  to  hear  her  sing.  She  and  her  brother  Frank,  Roberdeau's 
classmate  and  friend,  both  died  early  of  consumption. 

Mrs.  Bankhead,  another  strong  character  in  the  church,  played 
a  big  part  in  the  life  of  the  Wheats,  taking  Sister  Selina  under  her 
wing  as  a  musical  protegee. 

The  Walkers  were  not  of  John  Wheat's  church.  These  were 
the  friends  that  were  Roberdeau's  own,  where  he  was  received  into 
the  home  for  his  own  sake  and  not  as  the  son  of  the  rector.  In  later 
years  he  was  to  say  that  his  earliest  love  and  duty  were  wrapped 
around  that  home. 

Mrs.  Walker,  of  the  influential  Norvell  family,  was,  at  the 
time  that  Roberdeau  knew  her,  a  slowly  dying  invalid  with  neurotic 
tendencies  that  kept  her  eldest  son  bound  to  her  bedside. 

Their  contemporaries  found  the  Walker  boys  queer,  the  bril- 
liant, moody  William,  the  eldest,  some  thought  effeminate  and 
some  found  stuck  up ;  James  was  said  to  be  a  little  silly,  while  Nor- 
vell was  paid  the  dubious  compliment  of  not  being  noticed  at  all. 
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William  Walker  was  just  two  years  older  than  Roberdeau 
Wheat,  but  he  was  half  way  through  the  University  when  the 
Wheats  came  to  Nashville.  He  finished  the  University  at  fourteen, 
while  Roberdeau  did  not  enter  until  he  was  past  sixteen.  He  saw 
William  first  as  a  student  giving  his  declamation  on  the  public 
platform  and  holding  his  own  before  the  learned  men  of  the  fac- 
ulty, and  the  small,  slight  figure  standing  bravely  by  its  points 
made  a  deep  impression  on  him. 

It  is  probable  that  no  one  in  the  world  knew  William  Walker 
better  than  did  Roberdeau  Wheat,  or  had  more  hand  in  shaping  that 
dark  density  of  his. 

Wheat  himself,  in  later  years,  told  something  of  Walker's 
trying  younger  years.  After  changing  his  mind  about  being  a  minis- 
ter, he  wanted  to  study  medicine.  His  father  should  have  seen,  per- 
haps Wheat  did  see,  that  it  was  his  deep  concern  with  his 
sick  mother,  that  made  him  take  this  bent. 

"He  went  to  Europe,  where,  in  the  oldest  schools  among  the 
doctors  of  medicine,  he  learned  that  which  made  him  a  doctor  on 
his  return,  among  the  best  of  us.  He  came  back  to  Nashville  at 
twenty-two  years  old,  the  most  accomplished  surgeon  that  ever 
visited  that  city. 

"Having  mastered  that  profession,  and  finding  it  not  enough 
to  satisfy  that  gigantic  mind,  he  said  to  his  father  one  morning — 
that  father  who  looked  upon  him  as  the  bright  star  of  his  house — 
he  said,  "Father,  I  have  mastered  the  medical  profession,  and  now 
I  want  to  be  a  lawyer." 

"The  father  thought  the  boy  was  mad,  and  he  replied,  "Wil- 
liam, I  thought  you  were  going  to  practice  medicine — I  have  sent 
you  to  Europe,  where  you  have  been  among  the  doctors  of  the  Old 
World,  and  now  I  want  you  to  meet  the  doctors  of  the  New." 

"Those  who  know  General  Walker  can  appreciate  what  he  said 
in  reply: — "Father,"  said  he,  in  his  own  quiet  way,  "I  have  mas- 
tered that;  I  want  something  more." 

So  his  father  bought  him  a  complete  law  library,  and  put  him 
to  study  under  the  best  lawyers. 

Some  of  the  people  must  have  thought  the  elder  Wheat  boy 
a  little  queer  too.  Selina  told  in  some  detail  of  one  of  her  son's  odd 
notions. 

"A  blind  Negro  who  belonged  to  the  sexton  of  the  cemetery 
at  Nashville  .  .  .  was  my  son's  protege  for  many  years.  He  first 
knew  him  meeting  him  at  funerals  where  he  had  learned  our  Burial 
Service,  and  many  hymns,  which  the  poor  lad  sang  beautifully. 

"Rob  once  dressed  him  in  a  suit  of  boys'  clothes,  the  first  poor 
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Dan  ever  had  on,  took  him  into  the  graveyard  after  he  had  washed, 
to  dress  him  for  Church,  for  Dan  had  only  worn  a  long  shirt,  made 
of  a  blanket  in  winter,  linen  in  summer.  Our  son  had  promised  to 
take  him  to  church  to  hear  the  organ,  which  Dan  longed  for.  So 
after  getting  a  private  spot  in  the  cemetery,  he  dressed  him  in  a 
suit  of  his  own  clothes  .  .  .  With  the  consent  of  Dan's  master  Rob 
took  him  on  his  horse  behind  him  and  brought  him  to  town. 

"It  was  on  Sunday  morning,  we  were  at  family  prayers  when 
Rob  brought  Dan,  when  our  other  servants  always  came  and  to 
the  amazement  of  all  Dan  was  quite  at  home,  for  in  the  Gloria  and 
Lord's  Prayer  he  responded  aloud,  which  he  was  often  known  to 
do  at  funerals.  When  taken  to  Church  the  sexton  had  to  hold  him, 
the  poor  negro  was  so  elated  at  the  sound  of  the  organ  and  words 
he  had  learned  by  heart. 

"Rob  had  told  him  when  he  was  a  man,  he  intended  to  buy  him 
and  bring  him  home  with  him.  This  was  to  Dan  his  only  thought  all 
day  long,  but  on  one  occasion  soon  found  him  reciting  the  Burial 
service  and  singing,  "I  would  not  live  always,"  at  a  grocery  near 
the  cemetery  for  julep,  son  told  him  he  would  never  buy  him.  When 
he  told  him  he  would  never  buy  him  after  finding  him  at  such  a 
place  reciting  and  singing  hymns,  Dan  never  went  there  again, 
and  thus  reassured,  my  dear  son  brought  Dan  again  to  church.  My 
daughter  was  organist  and  Dan's  seat  was  near  her.  To  quiet  him 
in  his  ecstacies  when  any  familiar  hymn  was  sung  she  would  put 
her  hand  on  his  head  and  speak  softly  to  him. 

"This  lasted  several  years.  When  I  had  saved  enough  of  wed- 
ding fees,  I  got  my  husband's  consent  to  gratify  our  son  and  we 
bought  Dan,  bringing  him  home  with  us.  But  my  husband  was  un- 
willing to  own  a  slave,  as  his  father  had  made  free  of  all  his  many 
years  ago,  when  he  was  about  our  son's  age." 

Dan  was  baptised  and  later  confirmed.  Though  placed  in  the 
asylum  for  the  blind,  he  came  to  the  home  whenever  he  was  let. 
For  many  years  he  still  created  a  sensation  in  the  church  with  his 
singing. 

Nashville  was  not  pure  happiness  for  the  Wheats.  In  1842, 
Bishop  Otey  had  written  in  his  diary: 

"Find  that  Mrs.  G.  is  working  against  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wheat, 

spareeus  infamia  verba  vulgiis.  May  God  forgive  her  iniquity 

in  another  world  and  expose  her  infamous  acts  in  this !" 

This  was  the  year  John  Wheat  opened  a  school  to  help  out 
with  expenses.  At  thirteen  John  Thomas  entered  the  university 
but  dropped  out  after  one  semester.  The  following  year  Mary 
brought  her  sick  husband  to  Nashville  to  her  parents.  In  hope  of 
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having  something  done  for  him,  John  Wheat  accompanied  the  two 
as  far  as  Wheeling  on  the  way  to  Philadelphia  to  see  doctors  there. 
But  Thomas  Morgan  died  in  1844,  leaving  Mary  a  widow  after  six 
years  of  marriage. 

Roberdeau  Wheat  apparently  had  an  uneventful  college  course. 
He  was  remembered  by  some  of  the  professors  as  having  a  brilliant 
intellect  but  nothing  is  said  about  his  scholarship.  He  won  a  great 
deal  of  attention  at  one  public  exercise  of  the  university  by  giving 
an  entirely  extemporaneous  speech  with  great  effect. 

But  in  his  senior  year  he  provided  a  sensation  of  another  kind. 
One  day  after  classes  he  and  a  fellow  student  met  just  outside  the 
main  building.  No  one  ever  knew  what  happened  between  two  young 
men  who  were  good  friends  and  members  of  the  same  church,  but 
words  led  to  blows.  And  the  other  young  man  inflicted  several  pain- 
ful but  not  dangerous  wounds  on  Wheat  with  a  heavy  cane. 

Both  were  suspended  while  a  faculty  hearing  dragged  over 
several  days.  The  verdict  was  that  the  irritating  and  insulting  lan- 
guage that  preceded  the  assault  had  been  about  equally  objection- 
able and  offensive  on  both  sides.  That  Wheat  had  not  struck  a  blow, 
but  had  only  defended  himself  from  the  cane.  But  since  only  a 
cane  was  used  it  was  believed  that  the  assault  had  not  been  pre- 
meditated. 

Neither  was  to  be  permitted  to  return  until  they  could  promise 
to  carry  the  quarrel  no  further,  to  act  peacably  and  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  institution. 

Committees  of  faculty  waited  on  both  young  men.  Both  gave 
the  pledge  of  peace  and  were  reinstated.  But  Wheat  had  been  so 
severely  mauled  that  he  was  not  able  to  return  immediately. 

"When  a  Senior  in  college  .  .  .  being  obliged  to  keep  his  bed, 
he  was  very  severe  upon  his  sisters  who  were  reading  the  "Wander- 
ing Jew,"  just  then  coming  out  in  weekly  numbers,  and  who  tried 
to  interest  him  in  it.  In  return  for  some  beautiful  passages  of  their 
reading,  he  would  call  out,  "Put  down  that  trashy  novel  and  listen 
to  this,"  something  from  Blackstone;  for  he  had  already  begun 
the  study  of  law." 

In  October,  1845,  the  Commencement  exercises  of  the  Univer- 
sity were  held  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  Dr.  Wheat  opened  the 
exercises  with  prayer.  Then  he  stepped  back  to  take  his  place,  for 
he  was  to  receive  an  honorary  degree.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
sentimental  notice  taken  of  the  rector  and  his  eldest  son  receiving 
their  honors  together. 

Roberdeau  was  not  among  the  several  speakers  making  ad- 
dresses at  the  commencement. 
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There  were  22  graduates  receiving  the  first  degree,  fourteen 
the  second,  or  master's  degree,  and  three  receiving  the  honorary 
degree.  James  Walker  and  George  Maney,  were  among  those  grad- 
uating at  this  time.  The  second  degree  was  given  as  a  formality 
without  extra  work  two  years  after  the  first  degree  had  been 
awarded,  that  is,  to  those  who  merited  it. 

Roberdeau  Wheat  received  the  second  degree  in  the  fall  of 
1848,  at  the  time  that  J.  T.  got  his  first  degree. 

At  the  end  of  that  month  Roberdeau  was  off  to  make  his  own 
way.  On  October  29,  1845  he  wrote  home  from  New  Orleans : 

"We  had  a  very  long  trip  of  ten  days  and  reached  the  city  after 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  all  of  which  I  would  have  enumerated  in  a 
journal  which  I  commenced  but  was  prevented  by  sickness,  which 
I  believe  is  always  a  good  excuse.  I  will  therefore  give  you  a  synop- 
sis of  the  whole  trip.  Our  trip  to  Smithland  was  very  tedious,  stop- 
ping at  every  place  that  a  hogshead  could  be  raised  at.  Corn  too 
in  abundance  we  took  on,  and  all  manner  of  fowls  and  about  125 
head  of  horses,  beside  a  great  deal  of  iron — and  as  for  passengers, 
we  did  nothing  but  take  them  on  until  the  boat  was  crammed  (more 
than  the  turkeys  on  the  deck  I  know)  the  floors  were  covered  with 
gentlemen  for  the  ladies  took  all  the  state  rooms  behind  the  wheel 
house.  Thank  fortune  I  was  a  little  ahead.  The  gentlemen  were 
very  agreeable  but  the  ladies  were  not  A  No.  1  and  of  course  were 
not  pleasant.  One  old  lady  who  was  travelling  alone  took  a  great 
fancy  to  me — very  rich — coarse — ugly — not  reciprocated,  of  course, 
by  me — used  to  walk  down  to  the  boilers  to  light  her  pipe — very 
amusing — more  among  the  gentlemen  than  the  ladies — enough. 

"We  dropped  about  60  at  Memphis — more  room.  Gen.  Gaines 
was  very  kind  and  affable  gave  me  a  secretaryship  in  his  staff  pro- 
vided there  is  a  war  with  Texas — told  him  he  was  very  kind — but 
that  I  should  do  my  fighting  with  a  pen  (to  quiz  the  General)  Bill 
Cheatham  was  on  board  to  Memphis — he  is  a  noble  fellow — while 
others  strutted  up  and  down  the  cabin  smoking  much  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  ladies,  he  always  took  particular  pains  either  to  put 
his  out  or  throw  it  away.  Unlike  the  rest,  he  did  not  strip  off  his 
coat  and  vest.  I  had  some  long  conversations  with  him  too.  He  is 
full  of  noble  sentiments.  He  told  me  of  his  troubles.  He  has  suffered 
much,  very  much.  Whenever  he  would  turn  his  eye  upon  me  and 
utter  some  noble  sentiment  Marina  stared  me  in  the  face.  How 
much  in  every  movement  they  are  alike.  I  love  them  both. 

"At  Vicksburg  we  lost  our  cook.  He  slipped  from  a  plank  and 
fell.'  He  never  rose  again,  poor  fellow.  He  was  soon  forgotten,  sooner 
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than  the  dinner  he  had  first  cooked.  O  Mores.  Flesh  and  blood 
so  cheap. 

"I  saw,  tell  Sister,  Mr.  Parker  Scott  at  Vicksburg.  Told  me 
twice  to  tell  her  in  my  letter  that  he  was  ten  thousand  times  obliged 
to  her  for  introducing  him  to  Miss  Minter,  says  she  is  lovely.  En- 
joyed himself  all  the  way  down.  Sent  his  best  respects  to  her. 

"Dear  Sister  Mary  we  put  out  at  Lake  Providence  in  the  night 
at  12.  We  had  the  most  delightful  intercourse  all  the  way  down. 
We  procured  her  a  good  room  at  the  hotel  and  left  her  there  weep- 
ing bitterly. 

"The  morning  I  got  to  Vicksburg  I  was  thrown  upon  the  bed. 
I  lay  there  all  day.  At  night  they  gave  me  a  cup  of  tea  and  Cousin 
Maria  was  bathing  my  head.  I  raised  up  suddenly  and  told  her  to 
give  me  the  basin.  She  held  it  out  not  knowing  what  storm  was 
coming.  I  raised  up  and  filled  the  basin  with  bile,  did  the  same 
about  ten  minutes  afterwards.  I  never  was  as  sick  in  my  life  as  I 
was  from  there  to  New  Orleans,  taking  medicine  all  the  time.  There 
was  a  good  kind  Dr.  Wisencoff  in  the  same  state  room  with  me. 
He  saved  me.  I  am  well  now — as  strong — as  happy  as  ever  I  was. 
Cousin  Thomas  is  very  much  engaged  at  present  with  his  business 
— says  he  will  attend  to  me  in  a  few  days.  He  is  at  the  St.  Charles 
Exchange  which  is  still  the  go. 

"Cousin  Maria  was  in  bed  all  day  yesterday  indisposed  slightly. 
I  went  to  see  her  twice.  She  and  I  agree  more  and  more,  strange, 
since  she  agrees  with  no  one  else  except  Cousin  Thomas.  I  have  a 
fine  large  chamber  well  furnished  No.  80  Camp,  over  Rayburn 
Scott  &  Co. — board  at  the  Globe  Restaurant  near  at  hand  at  $3.50 
a  week.  Breakfast  at  any  time  from  daylight  to  11  o'clock — bill  of 
fare  placed  by  you — a  nice  little  table  to  one's  self — eat  what  you 
please — as  much  as  you  please,  chockolate,  coffee,  tea — anything. 
Dinner  from  3  to  12  at  night. 

"Yesterday  I  was  very  hungry — commenced  at  the  head  of 
the  bill  of  fare  went  regularly  down  about  one  third  of  the  way — 
vest  would  not  fit.  Servant  went  to  change  my  plate  I  got  up  and 
sloped.  Oysters  in  every  way.  I  eat  them  till  I  can't  eat  anything 
else — plenty  and  fat — Send  you  2  or  3  barrels  when  the  river  is  up 
and  the  weather  cool.  I  am  going  to  stay  at  No.  80  Camp  for  months 
to  come  for  nothing.  I  went  to  see  the  Millers  last  night.  Sarah  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  women  I  ever  saw.  Tom  the  same  as  ever. 
Henry.  I  never  knew  that  there  was  such  a  member  of  the  family. 
Mrs.  Miller,  kind  and  good  as  ever,  sends  a  great  deal  of  love  to 
you  all.  I  wish  you  could  have  eaten  the  supper  I  had  there  last 
night.  All  kinds  of  fruit  and  claret  which  would  put  to  shame  any 
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I  ever  drank  in  Nashville.  Dr.  Hawks  is  not  in  the  city.  I  am  going 
to  call  on  Mr.  Nicholson,  Mr.  McNair,  today.  I  love  you  all  more 
than  ever  .  .  .  my  pride  shall  always  be  to  make  you  happy.  Tell 
Pa  that  he  shall  never  be  ashamed  of  his  son. 

"I  will  write  as  soon  as  I  get  a  situation.  Take  care  of  Pa.  don't 
let  him  work  too  hard,  make  him  take  exercise  .  .  .  Feed  Jim  well 
— work  him  kindly  for  my  sake  .  .  .  Tell  Jim  Walker  that  I  am 
going  to  write  to  him  soon  .  .  . 

Goodbye" 

The  law  school  provided  for  by  the  Louisiana  Legislature  had 
not  yet  been  established  in  New  Orleans  as  a  formal  school,  but 
during  the  winter  law  lectures  were  given  by  Christian  Roselius 
and  others  as  a  preliminary  to  the  opening  of  the  school.  It  is  prob- 
able that  Wheat  was  attending  these  courses. 

In  early  January  he  wrote  again  to  his  mother  in  great  ex- 
citement : 

"I  have  just  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Reader  who  is  in  the 
Custom  House  here,  who  tells  me  that  I  can  be  admitted  too.  by 
this  means,  if  you,  who  are  so  well  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Jam.:.-  K. 
Polk,  will  write  her  asking  her  influence  with  the  President  to  get 
me  this  situation,  that  a  mere  mention  of  my  name  to  the  Custom 
House  officer  here  by  the  President  will  be  a  law,  and  I  shall  have 
an  independent  support  of  S90.00  a  month  and  study  Law  in  the 
bargain  until  the  close  of  this  administration  and  then  be  admitted. 
Haste  then,  my  dear  Mother,  let  your  words  be  winged,  state  the 
case  in  a  mother's  own  peculiar  style  and  the  next  gale  that  sweeps 
from  the  North  shall  bring  to  me  a  boon  invaluable,  an  independ- 
ence. Mr.  Reader  says  that  he  understands  the  whole  political  ma- 
chinery, and  that  he  is  certain  that  the  plan  will  succeed  as  they 
are  short  of  Custom  House  officers.  Write  then  write  the  moment 
you  receive  these  lines  and  send  them  by  the  first  mail.  I  shall  not 
take  a  free  breath  until  the  mail  returns  from  Washington  with 
my  commission  .  .  .  My  hand  trembles,  my  heart  beats.  The  happi- 
ness perhaps  will  be  too  great.  God  grant  that  I  may  be  so  much 
blessed.  Then  shall  I  be  too  happy  to  send  my  quota  toward  paying 
for  our  homestead  .  .  .  Never  did  I  wish  for  wings  before.  Oh.  I 
would  get  the  direction  of  the  white  house  and  fly  with  untiring- 
wing  until  I  gained  my  object  .  .  . 

"The  advantages  of  the  situation  you  can  well  understand — 
good  pay,  intercourse  with  the  very  men  among  whom,  as  a  com- 
mercial lawyer.  I  must  make  my  living,  a  study  of  human  nature. 
a  sweet  consciousness  of  supporting  myself  and  contributing  to  my 
father  who  had  supported  me  so  long  .  .  . 
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"I  am  still  reading  law  hard  every  day,  and  shall  make  my 
expenses,  even  up  tho  they  are  80  cents  a  day  including  every- 
thing." 

Either  the  wings  of  hope  did  not  fly  fast  enough  or  Mr.  Reader 
did  not  know  the  machinery  of  politics  as  well  as  he  thought  he 
did,  for  the  plan  did  not  succeed. 

When  the  winter  lectures  were  over  Wheat  went  back  up  to 
Memphis.  It  is  presumed  that  Mr.  D.  in  whose  office  he  worked 
as  law  clerk  is  Mr.  Delafield,  his  old  Sunday  school  superintendent, 
who  had  settled  down  to  the  practice  of  law  in  that  city. 

His  letter  is  date-lined  simply  "My  Birth-day." 
"I  have  been  working  hard  all  the  live  long  day,  and  now  I 
come  to  pay  tribute  to  you.  Mr.  D.  is  engaged  in  a  suit  involving 
five  million  of  dollars,  which  is  to  come  off  June  next  in  the  State 
of  Arkansas.  It  is  the  case  of  the  Creditors  of  the  Real  Estate  Bank 
of  Arkansas.  Mr.  D.  is  for  the  Plaintiffs.  He  has  many  difficulties 
to  contend  against  not  the  least  of  which  is  that  the  bar  and  bench 
have  been  bought  up,  where  they  are  not  sufficiently  interested, 
but  he  has  Law  and  Justice  and  the  people  on  his  side,  prevail  he 
must.  His  fee  will  be  enormous.  He  is  writing  his  opinion  which 
is  to  cover  100  sheets  of  foolscap  by  Thursday  next,  when  he  goes 
to  Helena  to  read  it  to  his  clients  to  be  there  assembled.  I  am  copy- 
ing as  fast  as  he  writes,  so  that  we  can  have  two  copies,  one  for 
the  file.  Mr.  D.  is  in  a  perfect  fever.  He  feels  the  importance  of  the 
stroke  and  is  determined  to  come  out  victorious,  unless  the  Fates 
turn  against  him  and  even  then  he  will  be  victorious  in  a  glorious 
death.  0  how  I  long  to  put  my  armor  on  and  try  my  lance.  I  have 
been  writing  all  day  without  intermission  until  my  hand  aches.  I 
cannot  write  more  now.  You  know  my  feelings  and  all  I  would 
say  .  .  . 

"20  years  of  age  this  day 
"Signed 
"by 

"Me 
N.B.  Don't  call  this  a  letter.  I  am  so  tired  I  can  hardly  hold  a  pen 
— but  I  had  to  write  on  my  natal  day." 

Before  he  wrote  again  his  figure  of  speech  had  turned  to  real- 
ity; it  was  not  the  lance  of  the  law  that  he  took  in  hand  to  tilt  in 
the  law  courts,  but  the  real  thing. 
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CHAPTER  II 

"He  was  reading  Law  at  Memphis  when  the  Mexican  war 
broke  out,  and  was  amongst  the  first  to  volunteer.  His  father  .  .  . 
had  written  to  advise  him  to  wait  awhile,  and  if  there  should  be 
another  call  for  volunteers,  promised  he  might  go.  Before  he  could 
get  his  father's  letter,  the  mail  by  strage  then  being  four  days  be- 
tween the  two  cities,  one  was  received  from  him  to  this  effect : 

"Dear  Pa,  'a  chip  of  the  old  block,"  I  knew  you  would  be 
ashamed  of  me  if  I  did  not  volunteer  as  soon  as  the  call  came. 
My  name,  I  am  proud  to  say,  is  the  very  first  on  the  list.  I  have 
been  unanimously  elected  second  lieutenant  in  a  company  of 
Calvary.  Please  send  Jim  by  some  careful  hand. 

"This  was  a  fine  blooded  horse,  whose  dog-like  training  and 
wonderful  sagacity  made  him  a  chief  actor  in  many  scenes  both 
tragic  and  comic,  and  a  universal  favorite  in  his  master's  regi- 
ment." 

The  chronology  of  the  Mexican  War  is  simple.  After  the  pa- 
triots of  Texas,  with  filibustered  aid  from  the  States,  had  made 
their  successful  revolution  against  the  Mexican  Central  govern- 
ment, 1835-36,  that  government  reluctantly  conceded  the  indepen- 
dence of  that  little  republic,  as  long  as  it  held  to  its  independence. 
Now  in  1845  Texas  had  applied  for  annexation,  and  Congress  was 
setting  in  motion  the  procedures  of  annexation.  Mexico  now  denied 
that  independence  and  the  right  of  Texas  to  become  part  of  the 
United  States.  Believing  that  Mexico  would  make  some  move  to 
reannex  Texas,  the  President  had  ordered  General  Taylor,  with  a 
small  army,  to  Texas.  Mexico  made  no  aggressive  move  as  long  as 
the  army  stayed  from  the  border,  but  on  March  8,  1846,  in  a  sur- 
prise move,  General  Taylor  marched  his  army  to  the  Rio  Grande 
and  took  up  camp  opposite  Matamoros  on  March  23.  With  perfect 
timing  the  United  States  fleet  moved  in  to  Brazos  Santiago  just 
as  Taylor  reached  the  border.  The  reason  was  given  that  the  Mexi- 
can armies  were  believed  to  be  prepared  for  a  hostile  advance  into 
Texas  as  soon  as  annexation  was  agreed  to. 

On  April  11th  General  Ampuda  reached  Matamoros  with  a 
force  of  5,000  and  notified  Taylor  that  if  he  did  not  lower  his  flag 
and  abandon  his  position  at  once  it  would  be  considered  a  declara- 
tion of  war. 
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But  when  Ampuda  found  Taylor  was  willing-,  the  two  armies 
settled  down  on  opposite  sides  of  the  river  to  sit  each  other  out 
of  patience. 

Although  his  men,  when  they  left  camp,  were  being  fired  on, 
some  killed,  Taylor  made  no  move  until  April  23,  when  a  force  of 
2,000  Mexicans  crossed  the  river  to  surround  his  camp.  Finding 
his  camp  cut  off  and  communications  with  Port  Isabel  cut  off, 
Taylor  sent  word  and  an  urgent  call  for  Texas  volunteers  to  go  to 
his  rescue  went  out. 

Then  without  waiting  for  aid,  Taylor,  who  fought  best  in  such 
a  pinch,  turned  on  the  Mexicans  and  decisively  beat  them,  winning 
the  Battle  of  Palo  Alto  on  May  8,  and  the  Battle  of  Reseca  de  la 
Palma  on  May  9,  driving  the  Mexicans  back  across  the  river  in 
near  rout. 

Wheat  is  often  credited  with  having  been  in  these  battles.  He 
was  still  sitting  in  his  law  office. 

But  the  shots  fired  on  the  Rio  Grande  echoed  across  the  con- 
tinent in  explosions  of  fighting  fury  in  the  hearts  of  Americans 
who  till  now  had  been  passive  about  the  situation  on  the  border 
and  the  whole  Texas  question. 

Yet  the  young  men  of  America  had  been  listening  to  that  call 
for  arms  as  not  yet  settled  youth  of  every  generation  waits  rest- 
lessly for  the  summons  to  high  adventure. 

The  states  issued  their  call,  and  there  was  a  rush  to  volun- 
teer, many  men  not  waiting  for  the  formal  call.  The  several  com- 
panies of  mounted  volunteers  of  Tennessee  were  lined  up  before  the 
official  call  came. 

The  Eagle  Guards,  78  men,  elected  William  Porter  captain, 
James  Penn  and  R.  M.  Anderson  lieutenants,  and  C.  R.  Wheat  en- 
sign. Elsewhere  he  is  listed  as  third  lieutenant,  or  second  assistant 
lieutenant, 

Another  of  the  companies  making  up,  of  "first-rate  men,"  was 
said  to  be  entirely  of  Irishmen. 

Soon  after  there  was  the  ceremony  of  the  presenting  of  flags 
to  the  companies.  A  Miss  Odell  presented  the  flag  to  the  Eagle 
Guards;  it  was  accepted  by  Sergeant  Yerger,  with  appropriate 
addresses  and  responses. 

In  the  Eagle  Guards  was  George  C.  Furber,  who  later  turned 
out  an  exact  day  by  day  journal  of  the  travels  of  the  Tennessee 
Mounted  Volunteers.  The  remarkable  part  of  this  work  is  the  lack 
of  characterization.  With  great  fidelity  George  Furber  pictured  the 
scenery,  the  hardships,  the  amusing  episodes ;  occasionally  he  gives 
an  anecdote  about  some  odd  individual  among  the  men,  but  for  the 
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most  part  he  leaves  people  out,  particularly  the  officers.  Captain 
Porter  and  the  lieutenants  remain  names  only.  Furber  mentions 
Wheat  by  name  only  one  time,  by  position  twice.  This  is  unfortu- 
nate, for  Furber  could  delienate  character,  as  he  shows  in  a  later 
book. 

The  companies  went  into  camp  near  Memphis  and  became  the 
Tennessee  Regiment  of  Cavalry,  with  J.  E.  Thomas,  as  colonel. 
There  were  ten  companies  from  various  sections  of  Tennessee, 
about  90  men  to  a  company.  The  Eagle  Guards  were  officially  G 
Company. 

Directly  across  the  river  from  them  the  Kentucky  cavalry 
was  encamped. 

The  eager  volunteers  went  into  camp  at  Memphis,  and  there 
they  stayed.  Infantry  companies  and  regiments  from  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky  went  down  to  New  Orleans  by  river  boat,  were  tran- 
shipped, and  were  soon  at  the  front,  or  at  least  at  the  border.  No 
one  had  thought  through  the  problem  of  moving  one  thousand  cav- 
alrymen complete  with  horses  and  spares  from  Tennessee  to  Mata- 
moros. 

It  was  July  before  they  started  out  on  that  long  overland 
march.  There  was  no  imperative  now.  Both  armed  forces  were 
again  sitting  back  each  trying  to  outwatch  the  other,  while  their 
respective  governments  recruited  forces  and  resources  for  an  all 
out  war. 

Finally  all  was  ready,  the  country  through  which  they  must 
pass  alerted  to  the  need  for  providing  food  for  men  and  provender 
for  horses,  the  rest  points  selected,  and  the  Mounted  men  left  Ten- 
nessee, "as  fine  a  body  of  men  as  could  be  collected,  mounted  on 
the  best  horses  that  the  country  could  afford." 

For  anyone  interested  in  the  details  of  such  a  cavalry  march 
Furber  has  left  nothing  unsaid.  The  regiment,  for  most  of  the  way 
made  little  better  time  than  an  infantry  regiment  cculd  have  with 
standard  day's  marches. 

Lieutenant  Wheat  does  not  begin  to  emerge  until  his  regiment 
was  well  into  Texas. 

Well  over  the  border  they  ran  into  a  hurricane.  Furber  has 
graphically  described  that  awful  day  and  the  horrible  night  that 
followed  it ;  the  going  into  rest  camp  to  recuperate  the  men  and 
mend  the  wagons. 

All  along  the  line  men  had  dropped  out ;  25  sick  left  in  Mem- 
phis, the  same  at  Little  Rock,  the  misfits  weeded  out  at  Little  Rock 
and  sent  back.  As  men  fell  out  elsewhere  along  the  route  they  were 
left  in  small  groups  with  a  sergeant  to  look  after  them  and  bring 
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them  on  later,  or  they  were  instructed  to  get  well  where  they  were, 
in  some  hospitable  home  usually,  and  then  to  go  around  by  water. 

The  regiment  had  been  directed  to  San  Antonio.  A  dispatch 
met  them  at  Victoria,  Texas,  telling  the  colonel  to  take  his  men  to 
Port  Lavacca,  where  they  would  remain  until  further  orders.  Nego- 
tiations with  Mexico  were  going  on,  and  might  result  in  peace. 

Meanwhile  the  regiment  had  slowly  recovered  from  the  hurri- 
cane, the  long  night  in  pouring  rain  and  mud  without  shelter  or 
food.  The  broken  wagons  were  patched  up. 

On  September  14th  Furber  noted  briefly:  "Today  we  were 
minus  one  lieutenant,  Wheat,  the  second  assistant,  who  has  been 
sent  to  Houston,  sixty  miles  to  the  south,  for  medicines,  the  hospital 
stores  giving  out." 

No  other  record  has  been  found  to  show  if  Wheat  had  been 
sent  with  a  small  detachment  to  bring  back  what  medicines  they 
could,  or  whether  he  was  convoying  a  group  of  sick  men  for  hos- 
pital care,  or  whether  he  was  to  order  stores  to  be  sent  ahead  to 
the  camp. 

He  wrote  to  his  parents  from  Galveston  on  October  9 : 

"I  am  still  here  and  I  thank  God  that  I  am  in  the  land  of  the 
living.  I  have  been  very  sorely  tried  in  a  billious  attack  of  fever.  I 
never  was  so  sick  in  all  my  life,  and  was  so  imprudent  when  in  the 
worst  stages  of  it  to  get  up  and  go  down  to  a  schooner  that  sailed 
that  day  for  Le  Baca,  and  took  passage  on  her,  I  was  so  anxious  to 
join  my  regiment.  But  after  beating  for  12  hours  she  only  succeeded 
in  getting  fairly  out  of  the  harbor.  The  captain,  finding  me  down 
in  the  cabin  in  a  raging  fever,  determined  to  put  me  on  the  first 
ship.  So  he  put  me  on  the  Ship  "Matilda"  from  Bremin  bound  to 
Galveston.  No  one  on  board  could  speak  English  but  the  Captain 
and  he  very  little.  So  there  I  lay  and  suffered.  He  had  300  German 
Emmigrants  on  board  and  who  thronged  around  me  to  see  an  Amer- 
ican officer.  The  Captain  explaining  to  them  my  rank.  They  were 
all  as  kind  as  they  knew  how,  but  evidently  looked  upon  me  as  a 
superior  being  not  to  be  approached  with  impunity.  I  got  back  to  the 
city  the  next  day,  and  placed  myself  under  the  care  of  the  same  phy- 
sician, Dr.  Neale.  He  has  dosed  me  until  I  feel  pretty  strong,  but 
I  am  determined  not  to  be  so  imprudent  again,  for  I  am  not  so  im- 
patient, as  the  battle  of  Monterey  has  been  fought.  My  regiment 
was  not  within  600  miles  of  the  place.  How  unhappy  we  all  are  that 
one  Regiment  of  Tenn.  and  not  ours  should  have  been  in  the  battle, 
but  we  will  have  a  chance  after  the  armistice  expires.  Grandpa 
and  Pa  have  been  in  the  wars  and  I  must  too.  I  want  to  give  my 


bride  a  .soldier's  breast  to  lay  her  head  upon.  My  children  too  shall 
play  around  "Jim"  and  say  That's  the  horse  my  Pa  rode  to  the  wars. 

Speaking  of  Jim  he  is  here  fattening  on  the  finest.  He  looks 
as  impudent  as  ever.  Before  I  was  sick  I  used  to  drive  the  ladies 
out  on  the  beach  with  him,  and  how  they  do  admire  him  as 
he  champs  his  bit  and  looks  upon  the  breakers  as  they  roll  and 
tumble,  yet  fall  harmless  at  his  feet.  I  gave  him  a  sea  bath  the  other 
day,  and  it  would  have  amused  you  to  have  seen  him  snorting  and 
caper  as  the  waves  rolled  over  him,  and  then  when  he  tried  drink- 
ing it  what  mouths  he  made.  He's  a  great  fellow. 

I  am  boarding  in  the  house  with  Gen.  Fisher,  the  Gen.  who 
commanded  at  Mier.  He  is  a  native  of  Richmond,  Va.,  but  has  been 
through  all  the  wars  in  this  country.  He  was  a  prisoner  in  Mexico 
2  years  and  expecting  to  be  shot  every  day  but  on  account  of  his 
rank  Santa  Anna  saved  him.  He  is  very  unassuming.  He  has  just 
married  the  love  of  his  boyhood,  a  Miss  Mayhard  of  Richmond,  and 
brought  her  out  here.  He  is  a  great  favorite  with  all  Texans.  He 
and  his  wife  and  Col.  Wilson  and  his  young  wife,  both  from  Vir- 
ginia, the  Col.  has  been  through  all  the  wars  too,  and  is  considered 
one  of  the  bravest  men  in  Texas,  have  been  very  kind  to  me,  bathing 
my  head  and  hands,  and  getting  me  every  comfort  I  could  need. 
Mrs.  Wills,  too,  the  lady  of  the  house,  has  been  very  kind  to  me. 
Her  husband  says  he  met  you  once  at  Col.  Boyds  in  New  Orleans, 
and  mentioned  Sister  Mary  and  Ma.  He  was  a  young  lawyer  there 
then.  He  has  been  by  my  bed  constantly. 

"My  mouth  and  chin  are  covered  with  fever  blisters,  but  with 
that  exception  I  feel  very  well  today.  I  know  that  I  am  convales- 
cent. I  shall  go  immediately  from  here  to  Point  Isabel  and  from 
there  to  Matamoras  and  from  there  to  Carmago  where  I  shall  wait 
for  my  Regiment.  I  am  going  in  the  Brig.  Rudolph.  I  shall  expect 
to  find  letters  there.  I  have  not  received  one  since  I  left  you — 
from  Tenn. 

"Give  my  best  love  to  all.  I  wish  I  could  see  you  all.  Ask  Sister 
if  she  has  given  any  lessons  on  the  harp  to  that  somebody  I  told 
her  to.  I  wish  she  would,  for  I  have  selected  a  little  home  in  Texas 
not  far  from  Houston." 

He  did  not  leave  on  the  Brig.  Rudolph.  Galveston  was  full  of 
military  men,  newcomers  and  the  sick  routed  around  by  water,  and 
passage  was  at  a  premium,  essential  war  freight  taking  precedence 
over  detached  men.  Many  of  them  were  finding  it  easier  to  go 
from  Galveston  to  New  Orleans  and  from  there  take  direct  passage 
to  Port  Isabel. 
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Wheat  did  this.  He  took  the  Galveston,  which  left  Houston  on 
the  18th,  reaching  New  Orleans  on  October  21,  along  with  a  few 
dozen  men  from  other  units  who  were  following  the  same  proce- 
dure. The  Galveston  left  two  days  later  taking  Capt.  Graham,  bearer 
of  important  dispatches,  and  a  number  of  the  recuperant  soldiers 
trying  to  get  back  to  their  regiments. 

Meanwhile  the  mounted  men  received  dispatches  changing 
their  orders  for  Carmago  and  directing  them  to  Matamoros.  The 
armistice  was  still  on  but  the  armies  were  being  lined  up  for  the 
great  push  toward  Mexico  City. 

While  Wheat  was  still  trying  to  get  back  to  his  regiment  the 
newspapers  were  reporting  the  death  of  Colonel  William  Fisher 
and  Captain  Early,  in  Galveston.  There  was  much  sickness,  chills 
and  fever  and  intermitting  fever. 

In  the  camps  it  was  the  same  thing.  A  correspondent  wrote: 

"I  left  our  sick  at  Matamoros  yesterday.  It  makes  one's  heart 
bleed  to  witness  the  suffering  of  these  poor  fellows.  In  camp,  you 
must  know,  few  of  the  conveniences  considered  necessary  to  the 
ill  at  home  can  be  had.  A  man  gets  sick  and  he  is  carried  to  the 
hospital  with  his  blanket  and  his  knapsack.  Bed  and  bedding  there 
are  none,  and  as  the  country  is  entirely  destitute  of  lumber,  bed- 
steads are  not  to  be  had.  A  blanket  and  the  ground  is  therefore  the 
couch  upon  which  the  volunteer  lies  sick  and  dies,  if  he  does  not 
recover.  If  he  dies  the  same  blanket  forms  his  winding  sheet  and 
coffin — Plank  is  not  to  be  had." 

Diarrhea  was  so  prevalent  during  the  Mexican  campaign  that 
Thomas  Ewell  in  his  letters  home  to  his  brother  gave  an  amusingly 
vulgar  description  of  the  camp  with  most  of  the  men  outside  the 
camp  in  the  plains  without  cover  for  their  embarrassment,  and 
of  the  visiting  delegation  of  officers  coming  in  for  an  inspection, 
and  horrified  at  having  seen  lurking  figures  behind  every  bush  for 
miles  around,  they  taking  them  for  enemy  spies. 

Captain  Porter  had  suffered  from  it  all  the  latter  part  of  the 
march,  and  reached  his  destination  so  weakened  that  he  had  to 
resign.  He  started  for  home,  but  died  at  New  Orleans. 

No  record  of  when  and  where  Wheat  rejoined  his  regiment  has 
been  found.  He  might  have  joined  it  at  Port  Lavvaca  where  the 
long  rest  stop  was  made,  or  at  Corpus  Christi,  where  there  was  a 
shorter  stop,  or  he  may  have  gone  by  the  boat  direct  to  Matamores 
and  waited  there  for  his  regiment  to  catch  up  with  him  as  he  had 
said.  But  Wheat's  name  was  attached  to  an  amusing  newspaper 
story  based  on  an  episode  of  the  march. 
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Published  a  Cow  years  after  the  war,  while  Wheal  was  again 
on  the  border,  but  in  a  different  army,  this  Picayum  story  ie  headed 
THE  HORSE  AVALANCHE,  from  the  Reminiscences  of  a  Dra- 
goon. It  is  given  in  full  for  the  possibility  that  Wheat  himself  either 
wrote  it,  or  told  the  story. 

"It  was  on  the  march  to  Victoria  (the  Colonel  stated)  and 
before  the  orders  came  to  reinforce  Gen.  Scott,  that  the  very  re- 
markable and  astonishing  circumstances  occurred  which  we  are 
now  about  to  relate ;  and  which  we  will  endeavor  to  give  as  nearly 
as  our  recollection  will  serve,  in  the  Colonel's  own  words  : 

"Our  route,  said  our  stalworth  friend,  lay  immediately  across 
an  extensive  prairie  whose  grassy  waves  'neath  the  bright  summer 
sunlight,  full  often  with  the  deceitful  mirage  cheated  our  weary 
troops  into  the  hope  of  dimpling  waters  soon  to  be  reached,  (whose 
pictured  waves,  however  ne'er  gladdened  the  touch  save  in  antici- 
pation) and  along  which  our  train  of  six  hundred  wagons  dragged 
its  cumbrous  length  like  some  monster  serpent,  gorged  with  spoil. 
winding  lazily  to  his  lair.  Save  the  deceptions  of  the  mirage  and 
the  consequent  disappointments,  nothing  occurred  for  some  time  to 
vary  the  monotony  of  the  march.  At  length,  toward  mid-day,  a 
sound  like  muttering  thunder,  or  rather  like  the  rumbling  of  an 
earthquake,  drew  all  eyes  toward  the  right,  from  whence,  in  the 
far  distance,  a  dark  line  as  if  a  cloud  was  seen  approaching,  faster, 
and  faster,  and  faster;  figures  were  seen — animals,  horses — and 
with  a  rush  that  shook  the  very  earth  20,000  mustangs  sprang  full 
in  view. 

"A  pie-bald  stallion  led  the  way 
Fit  leader  to  that  mass  of  life. 

"Bounding  forward  in  front  of  the  now  motionless  multitude, 
the  wild  chief  of  the  pampas,  his  stately  head  high  lifted  in  air. 
slowly  and  deliberately  approached  our  calvacade,  with  a  look  of 
mingled  wonder  and  suspicion. 

"Scanning  it  for  a  moment  or  two,  as  though  calculating  our 
strength,  with  a  loud  and  angry  snort,  he  wheeled  and  darted  back 
to  his  troop ;  a  scene  of  apparent  confusion  now  for  a  short  time 
ensued ;  but  in  a  far  shorter  time  than  would  have  been  required 
to  marshall  one-fourth  the  number  of  men,  the  whole  mass  was 
thrown  into  the  form  of  a  wedge,  the  leader  forming  the  apex,  the 
other  stallions  of  the  drove  the  sides  of  a  triangle,  the  weakly  (for 
whatever  cause)  being  thrown  in  the  center.  Before  the  most  remote 
conjecture  could  be  formed  as  to  the  cause  of  this  singular  move- 
ment, at  a  wild  cry  from  their  leader  the  triangle  was  put  in  mo- 
tion; and  then 
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As  the  winds  come  when  the  forest  are  rended 
As  the  waves  rush  when  navies  are  stranded 
"Full  on  the  center  of  our  devoted  line  they  broke   like  an 
avalanche.  For  some  minutes  out  of  the  cloud  of  dust  came 
"Mingled  crash  and  groan  and  curse  and  yell 
As  tho'  within  the  realms  of — 
All  hands  had  broken  loose 
"When  the  mighty  pall  of  dust  which  obstructed  the  view  was 
lifted  up,   sixty   wagons,  with  teams  and  teamsters,  strewed  the 
road,  mingled  in   (a  horrid  saline)   with  everything — horse,  foot, 
and  dragoons,  that  came  within  the  sweep  of  that  living  "besom 
of  destruction"  with  here  and  there  a  crushed  and  mangled  mus- 
tang wildly  struggling  to  follow  its  fellows. 

"At  a  distance  of  some  150  or  200  yards  the  enemy  had  stop- 
ped, just  as  the  column  had  passed  through,  save  that  the  mighty 
Piebald  was  now,  officer-like,  in  the  rear;  where,  after  gazing  a 
while  in  apparent  exultation,  with  a  shrill  neigh  of  defiance,  the 
whole  swept  away  like  a  vision,  leaving  the  wreck  behind  to  tell 
us  that  "t'was  not  a  dream"  indeed. 

"With  the  exception  of  those  who  were  with  me,  none,  I  am 
sure,  ever  saw  such  a  sight;  the  like  of  which  while  life  lasts,  I 
never  dream  to  look  upon  again. 

J.  of  O. 

"Note:  the  Colonel's  recollections  are  remarkably  vivid  as  regards 
all  the  circumstances,  for  the  fact  that  he  barely  escaped  himself, 
having  been  nearly  caught  by  one  of  the  wings  of  the  inverted 
Isoscles  triangle.  He  was  then  captain  of  dragoons,  in  charge  of 
the  baggage  train ;  and  frequently  speaks  in  terms  of  high  admira- 
tion of  the  brilliant  manoeuvre  of  the  Horse  Chief  of  the  Praries. 
"N.B.  If  you  don't  believe  the  Colonel,  ask  Bob  Wheat,  He  was 
there." 

Furber's  narrative  gives  an  account  of  this  "enemy  scare"  as 
the  column  was  marching.  A  great  cloud  of  dust  was  seen  in  the 
distance ;  the  whole  column  was  alerted,  and  then  thrown  into  battle 
order  when  it  was  seen  that  there  were  horses  in  the  dust  cloud, 
it  being  supposed  that  it  was  a  Mexican  force  galloping  down  on 
them. 

The  Colonel  himself  galloped  up  and  down  the  lines,  making 
sure  every  man  was  ready,  his  carbine  loaded,  exhorting  them  to 
be  of  good  courage.  One  private  of  Company  G  accidently  discharged 
his  gun,  to  the  wrath  of  the  Colonel. 

But  the  noise  brought  the  enemy  column  to  a  halt ;  the  dust 


rose  and  blew  away,  and  the  mounted  men  yelled  with  laughter 
at  sight  of  a  troop  of  wild  mustangs  drawn  by  curiosity  to  inspect 
the  column  from  a  distance. 

Such  was  what  camp  yarning  made  of  the  usual  episodes  of 
army  life. 

The  Tennessee  Mounted  Regiment  was  now  divided  into  two 
squadroons,  according  to  the  type  of  weapon  a  man  had ;  some 
being  armed  with  carbines,  some  with  rifles.  One  group  became 
mounted  riflemen,  the  other  the  dragoons.  Furber  places  this  reor- 
ganization at  Lavacca,  the  papers  place  it  at  camp  near  Metamoros. 
Colonel  Allison  was  put  in  command  of  the  dragoons,  Major  Water- 
house  in  command  of  the  Mounted  riflemen.  Company  G  fell  to 
Colonel  Allison. 

There  was  further  reorganization.  An  election  was  held  to 
replace  Captain  Porter.  There  were  two  who  should  have  been  in 
line  for  it,  but  Lieutenant  Penn  had  made  himself  very  unpopular 
with  the  men  by  his  impersonal  and  stern  manner,  and  Lieutenant 
Anderson  was  not  then  with  the  company,  had  not  been  for  over 
a  month,  having  been  left  behind  with  the  sick  near  Lavacca.  Wheat 
then  would  have  seemed  to  be  in  line,  but  Wheat  too  had  been  ab- 
sent for  a  long  time  and  during  one  of  the  worst  parts  of  the  trip, 
and  this  may  have  ruled  him  out  as  it,  unjustly,  ruled  out  Anderson. 

The  election  went  for  the  Sergeant  Major  of  the  regiment, 
John  L.  T.  Snead.  Penn  was  so  hurt  that  he  at  once  asked  for  and 
was  granted  a  long  leave  of  absence. 

But  Wheat  was  elated  at  the  temporary  command  that  thus 
fell  to  him. 

He  wrote  home  to  his  parents  on  November  18th. 

"Think  not  that  I  have  quite  forgotten  my  home — no — al- 
though you  might  well  think  it  because  I  have  not  written  for  so 
long  a  time.  Indeed  it  seemed  to  me  as  though  I  were  throwing 
pen,  ink  and  paper  to  the  wind  to  write  home  for  I  have  not  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  home  for  4  long  months,  indeed  never  since 
I  left  home.  I  suppose  you  have  received  a  great  many  from  me. 

"I  was  in  New  Orleans  about  2  or  3  weeks  ago.  I  saw  Cousin 
Thomas  and  Cousin  Maria  and  her  children.  Cousin  was  delighted 
to  see  me.  I  enjoyed  myself  very  much.  Put  up  at  the  St.  Charles, 
and  lived  on  oysters.  Indeed  I  have  had  the  best  of  living  ever  since 
I  left  Galveston.  I  hear  that  my  friend  Gen.  Fisher,  of  Galveston 
is  dead.  He  was  a  friend  of  mine  indeed.  I  pity  his  lovely  bride. 

"Speaking  of  brides  puts  me  in  mind  of  one  little  beauty,  and 
I  wish  you  would  tell  me  all  about  her  in  your  next-  I  have  selected 
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a  place  for  us  to  live.  It  is  upon  one  of  the  most  beautiful  lakes  in 
Mexico.  It  is  where  our  camp  is  now  situated. 

"Capt.  Porter  has  resigned  and  J.  L.  T.  Sneed  has  been  elected 
Captain.  He  was  opposed  by  Lieut.  Penn.  He  is  the  young  man  who 
went  to  the  Legislature  last  year.  He  is  a  noble  fellow.  He  is  not 
yet  placed  in  command,  so  the  Company  is  immediately  under  my 
supervision  and  sole  command,  and  the  way  I  drill  them  and  play 
the  officer  is  no  man's  business.  I  am  splendidly  equipped.  I  bought 
the  best  sabre,  the  finest  belt,  a  fine  uniform,  cavalry  gloves,  spurs, 
and  the  finest  horse  in  the  regiment,  and  the  way  I  ride  through 
the  streets  of  Matamoros  is  death  to  the  Signorettes.  (sic.)  We  are 
encamped  about  3  miles  from  the  city.  I  will  give  you  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  Mexico  and  the  Mexicans  in  my  next — that  is  when  I  get 
home,  for  you  know  I  could  never  write,  I'd  rather  talk. 

"I  am  well  save  for  a  little  weakness  of  the  bowels. 

"Give  my  love  to  Sister  Selina,  Josephine,  John  Thomas  and 
Leo. 

"There  is  a  young  lieutenant  in  the  Ohio  Regiment  who  was 
born  on  King  Street  Alexandria.  His  name  is  Emerson.  His  father 
is  a  Methodist  minister.  He  says  he  has  heard  his  father  speak  of 
Grandpa  and  Uncle  Benoni  and  Pa.  He  is  a  fine  fellow. 

"I  have  one  of  the  best  servants  in  Mexico.  His  name  is  Caesar. 
He  cooks  splendidly  and  washes  finely.  I  intend  to  bring  him  home." 

Furber  and  others  also  had  a  word  to  say  about  the  beautiful 
camp  site  and  about  the  Mexican  servants. 

The  mounted  men  were  camped  by  a  lake  which  formed  a  cres- 
cent curve,  both  horns  coming  close  to  the  river.  With  guards  sta- 
tioned at  the  narrow  gaps  between  lake  and  river  everything  was 
safe,  no  enemy  could  slip  up  on  the  camp,  the  horses  could  be  turned 
loose  to  graze  with  no  fear  of  their  straying  or  being  stolen.  The 
water  of  the  lake  was  excellent,  the  site  beautiful,  and  there  was  a 
fine  natural  drill  ground,  which  in  off  hours  became  a  field  for  the 
mens'  favorite  game  of  ball. 

The  men  found  other  amusements  too,  and  the  Mexican  vend- 
ers were  allowed  to  come  into  the  camp  freely,  selling  bread,  cakes, 
fruit,  and  sugar  loaves. 

All  the  officers  of  Company  G  had  hired  the  fine  Mexican 
servants.  Furber  spoke  of  Wheat's  servant  as  a  dandy  looking  chap. 

Then  one  night  three  of  the  four  fine,  spruce  looking,  and 
trusted  servants  put  out,  taking  with  them  everything  that  they 
could  carry,  pistols,  blankets,  coats.  Furber  does  not  name  the 
honest  exception. 
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The  whole  mounted  regiment,  or  at  least  the  dragoons,  were 
being  drilled  like  no  man's  business.  Colonel  Allison  had  a  great 
deal  of  military  pride  and  wanted  to  make  a  fine  showing,  con- 
vinced that  he  could  put  his  dragoons  up  against  any  seasoned 
dragoons  of  the  regular  army. 

This  was  now  the  course  of  the  war;  while  the  mounted  men 
were  dragging  their  slow  way  through  Texas,  Taylor  had  been 
pushing  his  way  farther  and  farther  over  the  border  until  finally 
he  moved  in  for  that  long  awaited  battle  of  Monterey.  Again  he 
had  to  be  practically  pushed  into  fighting.  Then  he  won  a  spec- 
tacular victory  but  at  a  spectacular  loss  of  life.  Then  with  the  Mex- 
ican nation  all  but  beaten  in  that  one  battle,  he  foolishly  granted 
the  indefinite  armistice,  that  lost  him  prestige,  and  brought  Scott 
out  to  Mexico  to  take  command. 

Scott  had  not  yet  appeared,  and  Taylor  was  going  on  with  the 
preparations  for  the  march  down  to  the  coast,  that  would  then  turn 
and  move  toward  Mexico  City.  General  Patterson  was  now  coming 
in  to  take  command  of  the  forces  about  Matamoros.  As  soon  as  all 
divisions  were  properly  aligned  the  great  march  to  Tampico  would 
begin. 

A  death  journey,  the  newspapers  called  it,  the  most  foolish 
of  all  the  wild  maneuvers  dreamed  up  by  the  closet  warriors  in 
Washington.  Why  not  move  the  forces  by  water? 

General  Patterson  came.  A  great  dress  parade  was  arranged  to 
show  him  the  forces  he  would  lead. 

In  preparation  for  it  Allison  drilled  his  men  harder  than  ever. 
One  day  in  a  fury  at  their  negligent  responses  to  commands  he 
reared  his  huge  figure  up  in  the  saddle  and  holding  his  sword  high 
to  command  attention,  he  sulphuriously  warned  them  that  if  they 
did  not  do  better  he  would  drill  them  continuously  until  hell  burned 
down  and  froze  over. 

They  showed  improvement,  but  on  the  great  day  when  the 
whole  division  was  paraded  out,  Allison's  battalion  being  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  mile  long  column  were  thrown  off  in  a  sort  of 
crack-the-whip  effect  and  got  themselves  so  entangled  in  a  little 
nest  of  foothill  that  it  would  have  taken  supreme  military  skill  to 
get  them  out  again  in  order.  After  looking  this  over  and  compli- 
menting them  with  such  expressions  as  "Damn  them,  what  the  hell 
are  they  trying  to  do  out  there?"  General  Patterson  sent  a  courier 
to  tell  them  he  was  more  than  satisfied  with  the  present  state  of 
the  situation  and  to  give  up  and  drop  back  into  position.  Allison 
was  mortified. 
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On  December  9th  Wheat  was  detached  from  his  command  with 
the  notation  that  he  was  to  serve  with  the  artillery.  Wilcox  says 
that  General  Patterson  had  been  ordered  to  march  from  Matamoros 
to  Victoria  with  three  regiments  of  volunteers,  two  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, a  detachment  of  Tennessee  horse  under  C.  R.  Wheat  to  serve 
as  cannoneers,  and  G.  W.  Smith's  engineer  company. 

Maury  says  that  he  knew  Wheat  when  he  was  with  Bragg's 
battery  on  this  march. 

This  killing  march  has  been  fully  and  completely  covered  by 
Furber.  Maury  and  many  others.  There  was  a  full  month  of  hellish 
travel  through  hot  and  endless  prairie,  through  thorny  thickets  that 
ripped  a  man's  clothing  and  flesh,  over  rough  hilly  land  where  the 
sappers  and  miners  had  to  hustle  ahead  cutting  down  and  filling 
up ;  days  of  march  where  the  only  water  to  be  found  crawled  and 
stank.  The  armies  encountered  everything  they  could  have  met 
except  an  enemy  attack,  and  at  one  point  Taylor  turned  back  with 
half  his  force  to  meet  that — on  a  false  alarm. 

All  the  mounted  men  had  been  broken  up  into  detachments, 
to  play  nursemaid  to  the  infantry;  to  guard  against  guerillas  and 
landrones.  to  search  out  the  men  who  fell  out  and  put  them  back 
on  the  trail,  often  having  to  hunt  them  up  from  hiding  in  the 
bushes ;  often  dismounting  to  carry  a  disabled  or  exhausted  man 
on  the  horse.  But  by  grit  and  grind  they  got  them  all  through. 

Taking  Victoria  (Mex.)  without  a  fight,  they  moved  on  to- 
ward Tampico. 

An  old  Mexican  who  watched  the  flag  raising  in  Tampico.  wept 
bitterly,  saying  that  he  had  been  in  Louisiana  when  the  Spanish 
flag  was  put  down  and  this  one  raised ;  he  had  gone  to  Florida  and 
again  had  seen  the  stars  and  stripes  go  up  ;he  had  gone  to  Texas, 
and  it  had  followed  him  there,  and  now  here  it  was  again,  and  he 
verily  believed  if  he  died  and  went  to  hell  that  flag  would  follow 
him  and  take  that  place  too. 

Xow  Scott  came  in  to  take  command,  with  all  the  fuss  and 
feathers  that  gave  him  that  nickname.  Men  who  had  known  him  in 
other  wars  and  remembered  the  magnificent  warrior  were  aston- 
ished at  the  portly,  red-faced  man  who  looked  as  if  his  fighting 
days  were  over  and  that  that  dazzle  of  uniform  must  be  for  a  vet- 
erans' parade.  They  were  to  find  Scott  still  very  much  the  warrior. 

Taylor,  though  he  had  always  known  he  was  only  temporarily 
in  command,  went  off  and  sulked.  At  Victoria  he  had  word  that 
Scott  would  be  at  Tampico,  and  separating  his  old  favorite  forces, 
he  sent  the  main  army  on  while  he  withdrew  to  a  position  where 
Scott  had  some  difficulty  in  having  conferences  with  him. 
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But  Scott,  like  Jackson  of  a  later  day,  hardly  needed  to  confer 
with  anybody.  He  laid  his  plans  of  laying  siege  to  Vera  Cruz,  taking 
and  holding  it,  and  setting  his  army  off  by  way  of  Jalapa  and 
Puebla  to  Mexico  city. 

Again  the  Tennessee  mounted  men  played  a  helping-hand  role 
only.  To  go  to  Vera  Cruz  at  all,  they  had  to  dismount  and  go  as 
infantry,  with  their  horses  to  be  brought  to  them  later  after  the 
boats  had  moved  all  the  men  down. 

At  that  they  were  so  late  the  siege  was  half  over.  Company 
G's  one  contribution  to  the  taking  of  Vera  Cruz  was  the  dragging 
of  the  navy  cannons  through  a  two  mile  wide  lagoon  with  a  silt 
bottom,  and  setting  up  a  masked  battery.  But  it  was  this  battery 
that  helped  to  decide  the  siege. 

As  soon  as  the  city  was  taken,  Scott  put  his  armies  under  way 
on  the  long  but  open  road  that  led  to  Mexico  city.  Not  only  was  he 
in  a  hurry  to  get  at  his  task,but  he  was  anxious  to  get  his  forces 
out  of  there  before  the  hot  weather  brought  the  vomito  to  Vera  Cruz. 

In  his  haste  he  underestimated  Santa  Anna,  who  met  him  at 
Cerro  Gordo  in  the  bloodiest  battle  of  the  war. 

Again  the  mounted  men  were  left  out  of  the  actual  fighting. 
Most  of  them  had  to  wait  for  their  horses  to  be  brought  to  them 
again,  and  those  who  were  mounted  were  needed  for  guard  duty 
and  dispatch  riding. 

On  April  24th,  Wheat  wrote  from  Plan  del  Rio 

"My  Dear  Father 

"We  have  been  here  two  or  three  days,  burning  ammuni- 
tion, burying  dead,  removing  cannon,  etc. 

"I  am  well.  Am  going  on  to  Jalapa  in  the  morning.  The 
wounded  are  doing  very  well.  I  would  give  you  some  news  if 
I  could  but  I  am  lying  on  a  blanket  in  the  open  air  10  o'clock 
at  night,  surrounded  by  dead  bodies,  15  in  one  pile,  just  as  they 
fell.  Poor  Tom  Uell  (sic.)  fell  gloriously.  I  have  had  several 
skirmishes  with  the  enemy  in  small  parties  and  fortunately 
every  time  have  been  in  command.  I  will  give  you  full  descrip- 
tions when  I  come  home." 

J.  of  O.  had  another  very  funny  story  about  these  detach- 
ments, but  one  that  had  a  more  authentic  ring  about  it  than  the 
horse  avalanche.  A  detachment  of  dragoons  in  pursuit  of  Ampuda 
and  of  Santa  Anna,  who  fled  the  battle  scene  by  leaving  his  travel- 
ing war  carriage  and  mounting  a  wagon  mule  cut  loose,  were  order- 
ed on  to  take  one  of  the  Dictator's  haciendas,  where  he  might  show 
up, 
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The  fifty  picked  men  found  the  hacienda  and  took  possession 
of  the  empty  place.  It  was  magnificiently  furnished  with  every 
luxury ;  one  whole  wall  of  the  dining  hall  was  great  mirrors. 

The  men  helped  themselves  to  the  Dictator's  fine  foods  and 
to  his  cellars,  which  no  doubt  explained  the  rest  of  it.  As  night 
came  the  officers  took  the  Dictator's  own  bedroom  while  the  men 
camped  in  the  banquet  hall.  The  two  young  officers  in  the  sleeping 
quarters  began  some  foolishness  of  putting  on  Santa  Anna's  own 
nightcap,  and  finally,  on  the  second  in  command,  a  lacy  bonnet 
de  nuit  of  the  absent  lady. 

They  had  taken  all  care  of  posting  guards,  but  one  of  the  men 
who  had  the  two  o'clock  watch  was  an  excitable  fellow  and  seeing 
what  he  thought  were  lurking  figures,  he  gave  the  alarm  and  the 
vidette  fired  on  the  shadowy  movements.  The  gunfire  produced 
catastrophe  within  the  dwelling.  The  officers,  roused  from  heavy 
sleep  by  an  appalling  crash  that  sounded  as  if  a  whole  army  had 
burst  in  on  them,  leaped  from  bed,  snatched  their  sabres,  and  rush- 
ed into  the  hall,  to  find  the  men  standing  in  line  with  their  smoking 
carbines  in  hand,  looking  hard  at  the  far  wall.  There  once  had  been 
mirrors  there.  Roused  from  deep  sleep,  the  men  jumped  up  and 
seized  their  guns,  saw  in  the  light  of  the  hearth  fire  the  moving 
figures  before  them,  and  blasted  away  at  the  huge  mirrors  in  which 
they  saw  themselves. 

Just  as  this  was  settled  and  understood  and  one  of  the  men 
outside  came  in  to  report  the  whole  thing  a  false  alarm,  and  the 
men  were  beginning  to  relax  and  laugh,  they  got  a  good  look  at 
their  officers,  and  then  they  did  scream  with  laughter.  The  officer 
in  charge  stood  uniformed  in  his  drawers  and  sabre,  ridiculous 
enough,  but  behind  him  his  second,  also  in  his  drawers,  rubbing 
his  eyes,  while  waving  his  sabre  and  shouting  "Charge!"  was  still 
wearing  the  lady's  nightcap  over  his  whiskered  face. 

The  writer  added;  "P.S. — B W was  there,  and  can 

substantiate  the  truth  of  all  that  has  been  said." 

Now  came  the  moment  that  lifted  Chatham  R.  Wheat  from  the 
ranks  to  favorable  notice  of  the  General  commanding. 

The  Volunteers'  twelve  months  were  up  in  a  month,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  march  to  Mexico  city  was  still  two  months  off  at 
the  earliest.  Scott  wanted  them  to  volunteer  for  another  full  twelve 
months,  according  to  law.  The  men  were  all  eager  to  go  on  with 
him  to  Mexico  city,  but  not  willing  to  bind  themselves  to  another 
full  year  of  service.  They  asked  for  a  few  months  extension  of 
service. 
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Scott  was  no  compromiser ;  he  was  touchy  about  the  whole 
situation,  and  the  lack  of  support  of  his  campaign  from  Washington 
and  from  the  country  at  large.  His  temper  got  the  best  of  his  reason 
and  he  laid  down  the  law;  a  new  twelve  months  enlistment,  or 
the  volunteers  could  go  on  home  now. 

Most  of  them  took  that;  the  Tennessee  Mounted  Volunteers 
among  them.  Scott  ordered  them  down  to  Vera  Cruz  again  to  get 
out  of  Mexico  as  fast  as  possible  to  avoid  the  fever  now  coming  on 
the  city.  General  Patterson  went  with  them,  for  he  had  been  crip- 
pled since  his  ridiculous  fall  just  before  the  start  of  the  march 
from  Victoria. 

In  telling  of  the  efforts  to  get  transportation  home  for  the 
troops,  the  correspondent  said ;  "We  understand  that  Capt.  Wheat, 
late  a  lieutenant  in  Capt.  Snead's  company  of  Tennessee  cavalry, 
is  making  rapid  progress  in  raising  a  company  of  light  horse  troops, 
for  the  purpose  of  returning  to  the  field.  We  are  informed  that  he 
has  already  45  recruits,  nearly  twice  that  number  of  horses,  and 
contemplates  soon  to  be  ready  for  service. 

The  weekly  Delta  copied  this  article  from  the  Vera  Cruz  Eagle, 
and  the  editor  added  his  comments: 

"Capt.  Wheat  is  a  daring  young  soldier,  and  seems  to  possess 
all  the  necessary  qualifications  to  make  a  good  officer.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  the  pay  of  such  troops  is  very  handsome  (being 
$22.50  per  month,  with  clothing  and  blankets  provided)  we  have 
no  doubt  that  Capt.  W.  will  have  one  of  the  finest  companies  that 
can  be  raised  for  the  coming  campaign. 

"Robert  Wheat  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Thomas  Wheat, 
pastor  of  the  Episcopal  church  in  Nashville,  than  whom  a  better 
man  never  lived.  Capt.  Wheat  will  be  remembered  by  many  gentle- 
men of  the  Bar  in  this  city  as  a  very  promising  law  student.  He  left 
Blackstone  and  Coke,  however,  for  Marlborough  and  Wellington, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  prove  a  highly  useful  and  gallant  officer.  Capt. 
Wheat's  father  is  known  to  most  of  the  members  of  the  Episcopal 
church  in  this  city  as  a  learned  and  eloquent  minister  of  the  gospel." 

The  next  mention  of  Wheat's  company  was  not  as  flattering. 
"It  is  with  pain,  mingled  with  a  desire  for  vengance  that  we  under- 
take to  relate  another  massacre  of  our  countrymen  in  the  most  cruel 
and  brutal  manner.  In  our  paper  of  last  Saturday,  we  announced 
the  fact  that  Col.  Sowers  was  in  the  city  as  bearer  of  dispatches 
to  Gen.  Scott,  and  today  we  are  called  upon  to  inform  the  public  of 
his  horrid  death — not  with  his  enemy  in  front  to  oppose  him,  but 
cowardly  shot  by  those  who  dared  not  show  themselves. 

"It  appears  that  he  left  this  city  on  Saturday  last  with  an 


escort  of  five  men  and  Lieut.  McDonnel  of  Capt.  Wheat's  company, 
expecting  to  find  the  Captain  at  Santa  Fe,  or  at  the  most  a  very 
short  distance  the  other  side.  They  arrived  at  Santa  Fe  and  lodged 
there  during  the  night,  finding  Capt.  Wheat  had  left.  In  the  morn- 
ing, anxious  to  push  forward  (although  it  was  ascertained  that 
Capt.  W.  was  some  thirty  miles  ahead)  with  the  addition  of  two 
more  to  the  escort,  Col.  Sowers  set  out  for  Jalapa.  The  next  we 
know  of  this  little  party  is  by  the  arrival  of  one  of  the  men  who 
reported  its  surprise  and  destruction." 

Because  of  so  many  such  stories,  the  Governor  of  Vera  Cruz 
would  not  believe  the  story  without  proof,  but  soon  there  were  other 
accounts  of  seeing  near  the  Puente  Nacional  the  ruins  of  a  dili- 
gence, under  which  was  a  human  body  stripped  to  a  pair  of  drawers 
and  mutilated  in  a  beastly  manner.  Near  was  another  body  naked 
and  mangled. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  city  got  the  true  story  and  learned 
that  Colonel  Sowers,  a  civilian  colonel,  owed  his  death  to  his  own 
imprudence. 

Furber  tells  the  whole  story  of  the  massacre  at  great  length, 
mingling  it  with  the  story  of  the  problem  soldier  of  Wheat's  com- 
pany, a  witty,  well  educated,  brilliant  Irishman  named  Singleton, 
whose  great  fault  was  his  addiction  to  drink.  Against  orders,  he 
had  stayed  behind  to  go  up  with  the  detachment  so  he  would  have 
one  more  day  and  night  for  drinking  in  Vera  Cruz.  Singleton,  how- 
ever, has  nothing  to  do,  directly,  with  the  Sower  story. 

Furber  does  not  mention  that  Wheat  was  being  taken  up  the 
road  to  Jalapa  in  a  mule  litter,  only  partly  conscious,  dying  of 
vomito  as  his  men  thought  as  they  hurried  him  up  to  the  purer 
air  of  Jalapa. 

A  detachment  of  the  company  under  Lieutenant  McDonald, 
had  been  left  behind  for  the  express  purpose  of  escorting  Colonel 
Sowers.  They  were  to  leave  right  behind  the  company,  as  soon  as 
Sowers  finished  some  minor  business  in  the  city.  From  the  results 
one  suspects  that  part  of  his  business  may  have  been  the  same  as 
Singleton's. 

For,  try  as  McDonald  would  he  could  not  make  the  Colonel 
understand  that  they  must  leave  early  enough  to  reach  a  certain 
safety  point  before  dark.  He  diddled  about  until  late  in  the  day, 
so  late  the  guards  at  the  gates  shook  their  heads  and  said  they 
should  turn  back  and  wait  for  some  regiment  to  go  up.  But  now 
Sowers,  who  had  needlessly  delayed,  insisted  on  hurry. 

They  were  caught  by  dark  in  a  dangerous  situation,  and  know- 
ing that  his  small  party  could  not  stand  out  against  a  few  cut-throat 
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plunderers,  much  less  a  band  of  guerillas,  Lieutenant  McDonald 
built  about  thirty  cooking  fires  in  a  wide  area  around  his  camping 
place  to  give  an  appearance  of  a  full  company  preparing  supper;  he 
believing  that  this  would  prevent  a  night  attack  and  also  clear 
the  road. 

As  soon  as  they  were  under  way  in  the  morning  Sowers  tried 
to  hurry  them ;  urging  them  on  and  galloping  on  ahead,  not  listen- 
ing to  the  warnings  of  McDonald  that  this  was  the  most  dangerous 
section  of  road  and  must  be  scouted  and  watched. 

Annoyed  at  these  cautions,  Sowers,  coming  to  a  long  straight 
road,  lost  patience,  and  with  his  own  man  beside  him  tore  off  up 
the  road  ahead  of  the  mounted  men.  Rounding  the  first  turn  he  ran 
headlong  into  the  Guerilla  ambush,  the  men  just  having  wrecked 
and  robbed  the  diligence.  The  men  were  shot  from  their  horses, 
stripped,  robbed,  and  mutilated  in  the  instant  while  McDonald, 
hearing  the  gunfire,  put  on  all  speed  and  came  to  the  bend.  The 
mounted  men  dashed  in  with  carbines  firing,  then  dropped  these  in 
their  slings  and  went  to  work  with  their  pistols  and  sabres,  in  ex- 
actly the  way  Wheat's  battalion  were  to  go  at  their  enemies  four- 
teen years  later. 

The  assassins  ran,  but  soon  stopped,  and  McDonald  saw  that 
a  larger  body  of  them  waited  there.  He  was  afoot,  his  horse  had 
been  shot  dead.  A  horse  carrying  double  would  slow  up  his  party. 
-But  just  then  Colonel  Sowers'  horse,  having  circled  through  the 
brush,  came  back  to  his  companion  horses ;  someone  seized  his 
bridle,  and  McDonald  mounted. 

Advance  was  impossible,  the  Guerillas  were  already  coming 
back,  but  fast  retreat  was  impossible  too,  for  the  Mexican  civilians 
had  a  nasty  habit,  when  seeing  a  small  party  of  men  in  retreat,  of 
attacking  them  treacherously. 

They  retired  slowly  until  around  the  curve,  then  retreated  fast 
until  they  came  near  the  settlements,  when  they  slowed  again,  going 
through  the  village  at  a  leisurely  walk. 

They  found  refuge  in  a  stone  hacienda  of  Santa  Anna's  near 
the  National  Bridge,  posted  themselves  as  strongly  as  possible  for 
the  night,  and  waited  for  a  train  going  up  to  Jalapa. 

Correspondence  from  Jalapa  said  that  the  military  government 
of  that  city,  under  Colonel  Childs,  was  perhaps  the  most  rigid  ever 
enforced ;  sentinels  on  every  street  corner,  and  any  soldier  out  of 
bounds  after  eight  o'clock  put  in  the  guardhouse.  The  soldiers  re- 
sented this,  but  the  weakness  of  the  force  made  it  necessary  for 
them  to  take  every  precaution,  and  besides,  Scott  wanted  to  keep 
the  Mexican  people  as  friendly  as  possible.  He  was  going  to  have  no 
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such  terrible  conduct  as  he  claimed  to  have  found  at  Matumoros 
and  Carmago  when  he  came  out,  rape,  robbery,  and  abuse  of  the 
Mexicans. 

To  this  city  came,  "A  new  company  of  Tennessee  Mounted 
Riflemen  .  .  .  They  were  over  100  strong,  and  a  finer  looking  body 
of  men  I  have  seldom  seen.  They  are  the  boys  to  tell."  But  the  mag- 
nificent mounted  company  was  mustered  in  without  its  Captain, 
he  being  still  in  the  hospital.  From  Jalapa  he  wrote  his  mother 
on  June  5th. 

"I  know  that  you  must  feel  the  greatest  anxiety  about  me  as 
I  am  remaining  in  Mexico.  I  must  tell  you  the  truth  and  that  is  that 
I  came  very  near  dying  with  the  fever  in  Vera  Cruz  and  would  not 
have  recovered  had  I  not  been  brought  in  a  litter  to  this  place.  I 
am  now,  thank  God,  well  and  I  was  determined  not  to  write  to  you 
until  I  could  say  that  I  was  well.  My  company  has  gone  on  to  Puebla 
under  the  command  of  my  1st  Lieutenant.  I  shall  follow  on  the  first 
opportunity.  I  was  so  ill  that  I  could  not  accompany  them. 

"This  is  a  delightful  place  as  all  will  tell  you,  fine  water,  plenty 
of  fruit,  the  finest  baths  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  It  is  very  dull  now 
as  there  are  but  few  troops  here  and  they  are  kept  very  strict.  I 
went  to  the  Cathedral  yesterday.  It  was  thronged.  They  call  the  day 
Corpus  Christi.  Hundreds  upon  hundreds  knelt  at  once  upon  the 
bare  marble.  The  most  beautiful  women  in  Mexico  are  said  to  live 
here.  I  wish  you  could  just  spend  two  or  three  weeks  here,  and  live 
upon  pine  apples,  banana,  cherries,  pears,  and  a  host  of  other  fruits, 
nutmeg  canteloupes  for  Pa  a  plenty.  A  Captain  Wynders,  a  cousin 
of  Caroline  Wynder's  father,  mustered  my  company  into  servic?, 
and  is  one  of  the  kindest  and  best  friends  I  have  here.  I  wish  I  could 
se  you  all  very  often  but  then  I  think  of  the  advantages  I  have  of 
seeing  a  great  country  and  perhaps  of  distinguishing  myself.  I  have 
a  fine  active  troop  and  my  men  are  of  the  very  best  kind,  so  that  if 
we  have  a  fight  I  stand  a  chance.  Gen.  Cadwallader  is  expected  daily 
from  Vera  Cruz,  and  I  shall  go  on  with  him  to  my  command.  Tell 
all  the  children  that  when  I  do  come  home  I'll  have  enough  to  tell 
them  to  take  me  full  6  months.  I  do  not  know  what  else  I  can  tell 
you,  so  good  bye." 

Scott  was  moving  his  major  forces  to  Puebla,  as  the  nearest 
jumping  off  point  to  Mexico  City,  holding  his  garrisons  at  Vera 
Cruz  and  Jalapa.  He  had  sent  General  Worth  down  ahead  of  him 
to  take  Puebla,  a  simple  matter  since  it  was  not  defended  and  would 
not  resist,  but  Worth  managed  to  make  two  bad  blunders;  knowing 
that  Scott  wanted  to  please  the  people  of  Mexico,  he  made  some 
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rash  promises  to  them  for  which  he  had  no  authority,  giving  them 
concessions  that  would  handicap  the  army ;  then  he  turned  right 
around  and  accused  the  people  of  Puebla  of  poisoning  the  water 
supply  to  kill  his  men. 

Scott  was  so  angry  he  said  things  that  his  old  friend  and  com- 
panion-in-arms could  never  forgive. 

The  whole  army  was  on  edge.  With  a  force  of  12,000  when  at 
full  strength,  which  it  seldom  was,  Scott  was  marching  straight 
into  the  heart  of  hostile  country  without  leaving  any  secure  means 
of  communication  and  transportation  behind  him.  His  army  was 
not  well  equipped ;  once  they  got  moving  reinforcements  could  not 
reach  them,  even  if  any  reinforcements  were  coming,  and  that  was 
unlikely  for  the  administration  in  Washington  was  lukewarm  to- 
ward the  whole  business. 

English  experts  said  that  Scott  was  in  an  impossible  military 
situation ;  he  could  not  possibly  take  Mexico  City,  yet  he  could  not 
withdraw. 

Scott  waited  and  waited  at  Puebla,  waiting  for  what  he  did 
not  seem  sure,  but  when  General  Pierce  arrived  with  his  force,  the 
last  that  he  was  likely  to  receive,  Scott  moved ;  it  was  now  or  never. 

If  the  Pueblains  had  not  poisoned  the  water,  local  sanitary  con- 
ditions had  done  just  as  effective  a  job ;  the  army  left  700  in  Puebla, 
in  the  hospitals  and  the  cemeteries.  With  those  that  had  to  be  left 
to  hold  the  city,  this  cut  the  effective  force  down  to  below  10,000. 

At  Puebla  all  the  mounted  men  had  been  organized  into  one 
brigade  under  command  of  Colonel  Harney. 

Scott  arranged  his  four  divisions  for  the  march  so  that  at  any 
time  any  one  of  them  would  be  able  to  drop  back  or  move  forward 
and  reinforce  another  division  in  case  of  emergency. 

A  newspaper  story  gives  a  fair  summary  of  the  move: 

"The  Cerro  Gordo  Division,  Gen.  Twiggs,  with  Col.  Harney's 
brigade  of  cavalry,  left  Puebla  on  Saturday,  the  7th  and  arrived 
here  (in  camp  near  Mexico  City)  on  Wednesday,  the  11th.  Gen. 
Quitman's  division  left  on  Sunday,  and  arrived  on  the  12th ;  Gen. 
Worth's  on  Monday,  and  arrived  yesterday;  and  Gen.  Pillow's,  the 
last,  on  Tuesday,  and  is  expected  to  arrive  this  evening.  Neither  of 
the  two  former  divisions  met  with  any  obstacles  on  the  road,  further 
than  those  incident  to  the  march;  but  I  learn  Gen.  Worth  had  a 
"scare  up"  at  San  Martin,  but  I  am  not  fully  apprised  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, if  such  was  the  case ;  at  all  events,  if  there  was  an  alarm, 
it  was  like  all  its  predecessors,  originating  from  nothing  and  ter- 
minating in  nothing. 
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"The  division  I  came  with  had  a  very  pleasant  and  agreeable 
march,  without  any  rain  or  bad  weather  to  seriously  inconvenience 
or  affect  the  health  of  the  troops ;  and  that  portion  of  the  army 
which  I  have  seen  arrive  are  in  fine  health  and  condition  as  I  have 
ever  seen  them. 

"We  are  now  encamped  about  five  miles  from  El  Penon.  Gen. 
Quitman  in  our  rear,  and  Gen.  Worth  at  Achalco,  a  short  distance 
to  the  left,  where  Gen.  Pillow  will  join  him  as  soon  as  he  arrives. 

"On  our  arrival  at  the  hacienda  called  "Buena  Vista"  about  8 
miles  in  the  rear  of  where  we  are  at  present,  a  body  of  cavalry  of 
the  Guerilla  breed,  made  their  appearance  in  the  road,  brandished 
their  lances,  and  waved  hats,  apparently  challenging  a  fight.  Col. 
Harney  watched  their  movements  for  a  short  time  with  a  spy  glass, 
in  order  to  ascertain  their  numbers  and  position.  They  figured,  or 
rather  cyphered  about  in  the  road,  as  though  they  were  ready  to 
eat  up  everything  alive,  that  might  come  their  way.  Therefore  Col. 
Harney  sent  Major  Sumner  down  the  road  with  three  companies  . . . 
and  soon  after  followed  with  the  balance  of  his  command  .  .  .  Sib- 
ley's, Thornton's,  Ruff's  and  Wheat's  companies.  As  the  Mexicans 
had  chased  one  or  two  of  our  men  who  were  on  fine  horses,  and 
found  they  were  unable  to  catch  them,  they  placed  several  small 
parties  in  ambush  along  the  road,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  inter- 
cept them.  In  this  attempt  of  the  enemy,  his  intentions  proved  un- 
availing, as  some  of  the  amateurs  dashed  into  the  cornfields  and  so 
hurried  those  who  had  ambuscaded  themselves  as  to  make  them 
take  to  the  trenches  on  foot  and  leave  their  horses  behind. 

"The  main  force  of  the  enemy  formed  in  the  road,  and  waited 
until  we  came  within  600  yards  of  them,  brandishing  their  lances 
and  yelling  as  if  to  intimidate  us ;  but  yelling  is  the  last  thing  they 
should  attempt,  for  our  men  can  make  an  Indian  ashamed  of  himself 
any  time  when  they  commence  halloing  in  battle.  As  soon  as  Major 
Sumner  started  at  a  canter,  the  cowardly  rascals  dispersed  in  every 
direction,  apparently  each  man  flying  for  his  own  safety — leaving 
the  dragoons  much  disappointed  .  .  . 

Mustang." 

Mustang  did  not  mention  the  toiling  march  up  the  long  slopes 
of  the  encircling  mountains,  and  finally,  as  the  men  crossed  the 
divide  at  Rio  Frio,  the  breath-taking  view  of  the  city  nestled  in  the 
bowl-like  valley  and  surrounded  by  glistening  lakes  and  rich  green 
fields ;  with  Popocatapetl  with  its  fancied  smoke  drifting  from  the 
summit  on  one  side  and  snow-capped  Istacittual  on  the  other. 

"Captain  Wheat  was  with  the  leading  reconnaissance  party, 
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and  being  a  little  ahead  of  his  companions,  he  was  the  first  man  of 
the  army  to  catch  the  distant  view  of  the  city  as  it  lay  'glorified  by 
the  morning  sun  in  the  midst  of  the  loveliest  landscape  the  eye 
ever  beheld.'  " 

But  now  that  they  were  in  marching  distance  of  the  city  the 
whole  army  looked  not  at  the  loveliness  of  the  view  but  at  its  for- 
tifications. 

Beside  the  straight  road  ahead  of  them  that  ran  direct  into  the 
city  frowned  El  Penon,  the  high  steep  hill  well  fortified  with  artil- 
lery trained  on  the  road.  Scott  knew  he  could  take  it  by  storming 
but  he  did  not  want  to  spare  the  men — at  that  time. 

Then  began  the  detour  around  the  lakes,  followed  by  the  elabo- 
rate plans  for  taking  General  Valencia's  position,  at  Contreras,  the 
almost  despair  of  the  generals,  and  then  old  General  Persifer 
Smith's  trick  of  leading  men  in  the  pitchy  night  of  pouring  rain 
through  the  narrow  ravine  to  the  rear  of  Valencia's  position ;  the 
morning  surprise  attack,  and  the  first  battle  was  over  in  seventeen 
minutes. 

But  the  Mexicans,  seemingly  fleeing  in  all  directions,  soon 
formed  in  a  compact  body  racing  toward  the  city,  but  with  Twigg's 
men  pressing  them  too  hard,  they  turned  at  bay  at  Churubusco, 
just  across  a  big  drainage  canal  with  strong  buildings  in  which 
they  could  garrison  themselves. 

Through  underestimating  the  strength  of  their  position  here, 
Scott  nearly  lost  that  battle  after  all.  But  after  a  fierce  contest, 
the  Mexicans  took  to  flight  again,  and  into  the  city. 

Here  Colonel  Harney,  in  close  pursuit,  swore  and  cried  as  the 
gate  closed  on  them.  Had  he  had  his  brigade,  half  his  brigade,  a  few 
companies,  he  could  have  gone  right  in  behind  them,  and  ended  the 
war  for  the  city  there  and  then. 

After  the  campaign  of  the  valley  of  Mexico  the  mounted  men 
sorrowfully  complained  that  they  had  done  all  the  most  dangerous 
work  of  the  army  in  scouting  in  front  of  the  advancing  forces  or 
standing  guard  behind  them ;  in  reconnoitering  close  to  enemy  forti- 
fications, and  scouting  in  dangerous  territory  where  an  enemy  force 
might  be  hidden ;  that  individual  members  of  the  cavalry  were  in 
the  thick  of  every  battle,  but  because  they  never  fought  as  a  unit 
they  were  never  recognized  any  more  than  if  they  had  never  fought 
at  all  and  so  missed  all  the  glory  and  honor ;  they  were  the  forgotten 
men,  the  undertakers  and  nurses  of  the  army. 

Now  Scott  was  tricked  into  that  truce  that  dragged  out,  while 
Santa  Anna  was  strengthening  his  forces,  and  England  and  France 
were  intriguing  against  Scott.  He  ended  the  truce  explosively  when 
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he  saw  how  he  was  tricked,  but  now  it  was  going  to  be  ten  times 
harder  to  take  the  city. 

By  now  the  active  strength  of  the  army  was  cut  down  by  an- 
other thousand. 

Furber  has  a  long  story  of  Wheat's  part  in  the  breaking  of 
the  truce: 

"After  the  battle  of  Churubusco,  many  of  the  intrenching  tools 
of  the  American  army  had  been  left  in  the  captured  convent  there 
in  charge  of  one  of  the  "padres"  or  priests  who  took  care  of  the 
old  buildings.  When  on  the  seventh  of  September,  the  final  and  in- 
sulting letter  of  Santa  Anna  was  received  by  General  Scott,  and 
hostilities  were  to  be  immediately  resumed ;  the  first  order  given 
was  for  Captain  Wheat's  Company  to  go  down  to  Churubusco  from 
Tucubaya,  and  bring  up  the  entrenching  tools.  The  company  which 
had  been  thus  reposing  was  suddenly  called  together  by  the  bugles, 
and  ordered  to  "saddle  up,"  the  roll  was  called,  and  Singleton  was 
missing. 

"Where  is  Singleton?"  asked  the  Captain. 

"Drunk  as  usual,"  replied  the  first  lieutenant,  while  the  second 
lieutenant,  stroking  down  his  long  beard,  said  he  thought  Mr.  Single- 
ton had  only  stepped  off  about  the  camp  and  would  be  in  presently. 
"The  Captain  was  angry.  "Lieutenant  Smith,"  said  he,  "You  are 
forever  excusing  this  man  Singleton,  and  his  drinking  is  notorious. 
I  won't  stand  it  any  longer,  By  G — !  I'll  court  martial  him,  damn 
him!  I  will  not  have  any  man  drunk  in  my  ranks!"  continued  he 
in  a  perfect  fury  to  the  company ;  "If  any  man  gets  drunk  or  if  I 
hear  of  any  one  bringing  liquor  into  camp,  I  will  punish  him  severe- 
ly. "Corporal  McDonogh,"  he  still  continued,  "Take  three  men  and 
ride  around  for  five  minutes,  and  if  you  see  Singleton,  arrest  him 
and  bring  him  here.  I  will  make  an  example  of  him!  He  has  been 
allowed  to  escape  punishment  too  often !  He  can  and  he  shall  make 
a  good  soldier!" 

"The  corporal  and  his  guard  went  and  returned,  not  seeing 
anything  of  the  fugitive;  and  the  captain,  ordering  them  to  their 
places  in  ranks,  appeared  angry  with  every  one. 

"Singleton  is  in  a  bad  box  now,"  said  one  soldier  to  his  comrade. 

"Yes,  by I  would  not  be  in  his  shoes  for  a  trifle,"  answered 

another. 

"Now  Singleton  had  been  all  this  time  with  a  jolly  companion 
who  had  obtained  a  bottle  of  liquor,  and  he  was  taking  it  with  evi- 
dent satisfaction,  when  another  came  and  informed  him  that  his 
company  had  gone  to  Churubusco.  Singleton  saw  he  was  in  a  diffi- 
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culty,  and  he  instantly  conceived  the  best  thing  he  could  have  done, 
which  was  to  saddle  up  and  go  alter  them,  taking  the  Captain's 
anger  on  the  spot;  for  Captain  Wheat  was  of  a  most  impetuous 
disposition,  his  anger  was  a  perfect  storm,  and  he  was  most  vin- 
dicitive;  but  if  the  object  bore  it  through  without  reply,  and  any 
extenuating  circumstances  could  be  brought  he  listened  patiently, 
and  decided  accordingly. 

"Singleton  had  well  learned  this  peculiarity  of  the  captain's 
disposition,  and  by  acting  in  accordance  with  it,  he  had  escaped 
punishment  several  times.  He  knew,  therefore,  that  it  would  not 
do  for  him  to  remain  in  camp  while  the  others  were  off,  and  so 
saddling  up,  he  left,  but  did  not  overtake  them  before  their  arrival 
at  Churubusco. 

"They  knocked  at  the  gate,  but  no  voice  was  heard,  neither  did 
anyone  approach  from  within.  Dismounting  the  last  ten  men,  the 
captain  ordered  them  to  push  the  gate  in.  They  endeavored  to  do 
so,  but  the  heavy  bolts  and  strong  wood  sheeted  with  iron  resisted 
their  efforts  successfully.  The  whole  company  was  then  dismounted, 
and  every  tenth  man  holding  the  horses  of  the  others,  at  the  Cap- 
tain's direction  they  lifted  two  heavy  timbers  lying  near,  and  by 
slow  and  heavy  blows  with  these  "battering  rams,"  they  started  the 
bolts  and  finally  broke  the  bars,  and  open  flew  the  massive  gates, 
and  the  company  entered.  The  horses  were  also  led  in  to  guard 
against  surprise.  When  within  the  extensive  yard,  which  so  lately 
had  been  the  scene  of  such  bloody  fighting,  they  saw  nothing  of  the 
tools,  and  calculated  that  they  must  be  in  the  convent  itself;  and 
to  the  door  of  that,  which  was  lofty,  arched  and  heavy,  they  went, 
and  rapping,  kicking  and  shouting,  endeavored  to  gain  admittance 
for  some  time,  but  got  no  more  from  within. 

"Captain  Wheat  directed  the  timbers  to  be  brought  and  raised 
slowly  by  all  hands,  with  a  swing,  and  an  exclamation  of  "now 
then!"  they  struck  heavily  on  the  door,  with  a  loud  noise,  making 
it  quiver  on  its  massive  hinges. 

"Again,  boys,"  shouted  the  Captain,  and  again  came  the  tim- 
bers with  thundering  force  upon  the  door,  and  the  noise  rolled 
through  the  old  building. 

"The  timbers  were  so  heavy  that  the  men  had  to  lay  them 
down  to  obtain  a  "new  hold,"  and  at  that  moment  up  came  Single- 
ton, through  the  gate  "as  large  as  life"  and  drew  up  his  horse  di- 
rectly, near  the  officers  and  in  front  of  the  door. 

"Mr.  Singleton,"  said  Lieutenant  Smith  to  him  with  great 
mildness,  "Dismount  and  assist  these  men."  Singleton  rolled  on  his 
horse,  and  glancing  his  eyes  from  the  men  at  the  timbers,  to  the 
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door  and  lofty  arch  above,  when  the  inscription  cut  in  the  stone 
caught  his  eye. 

"No,  sir-ee,"  said  he,  as  he  earnestly  gazed  at  the  words.  "I'm 
not  such  a  damned  fool  as  that — I  ain't." 

"What's  that  he  says?"  shouted  the  Captain,  and  without 
waiting  for  an  answer,  he  continued  rapidly,  addressing  two  of  the 
men,  "take  that  man  down  off  his  horse,  and  tie  his  hands  behind 
him.  I'll  fix  you  now,  sir." 

"The  men  started  toward  Singleton,  but  he,  waving  them  off 
with  his  hands  for  an  instant  said,  "Captain,  I  will  do  anything 
that  is  reasonable,  but  that  knocking  is  not,  and  I'll  convince  you 
of  it  in  one  minute." 

"Well,"  said  the  captain  sharply,  thinking  that  the  soldier  had 
discovered  some  easier  entrance  into  the  fortress-like  building. 

"Are  you  trying  to  get  into  that  gate?"  said  Singleton. 

"Yes,"  returned  the  Captain. 

"Well,  you  cannot  come  it;  don't  you  see  that  inscription  over 
the  door?"  All  looked  up  at  it.  The  letters  were  deeply  cut  and  broad. 

"I  see  it  in  Latin,"  said  the  Captain,  "but  I  don't  know  what 
it  means."  [Note :  Wheat  knew  Latin  well.] 

"Well,  it  is  HAEC  EST  PORTA  COELI,  and  it  means,  "This  is 
the  gate  of  heaven,  and  I'll  be  damned  if  it  isn't  foolishness  for  you 
to  be  knocking  at  that  door ;  you  never  will  get  in  there.  St.  Peter 
has  no  use  for  you/'  (still  speaking  directly  to  the  captain)  "nor 
for  any  of  you,  by and  you  know  it,"  (with  a  nod  to  the  crowd.) 

"The  Captain  looked  at  Singleton  with  surprise — the  lieutenant 
laughed  loud,  and  the  men  joined  in.  The  Captain  did  not  say  a 
word  for  a  moment — his  eyes  dilated,  and  then  he  burst  out  in  a 
roar  of  laughter,  and  told  the  two  men  to  "let  Singleton  alone;" 
and  that  was  the  last  of  it.  As  for  the  door,  that  was  forced  in,  and 
the  tools  found  in  charge  of  the  priest  who  had  secreted  them,  and 
himself  too ;  and  strenuously  denied  their  being  there,  when  he  was 
found,  or  having  any  knowledge  of  them ;  but  they  were  also  found 
and  carried  to  Tuscubaya,  and  the  next  day  were  used  in  the  battle 
of  Molino  del  Rey. 

"The  Company  was  not  in  the  bloody  battle,  fought  under 
the  attack  of  General  Worth,  upon  Molino  del  Rey ;  but  the  events 
of  the  day  hung  so  doubtful  for  some  time,  that  strong  reinforce- 
ments were  ordered ;  and  Wheat's  company  and  other  disposable 
calvary,  were  directed  to  "saddle  up." 

"This  time  Singleton  was  ready,  sober,  and  as  the  captain 
glanced  at  him,  he  met  the  glance  in  the  true  bearing  of  a  soldier. 
He  was  there  and  ready  to  go  into  action,  cool  as  need  be.  The  rein- 
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forcements  thus  rapidly  marched  from  Tuscubaya,  did  not  arrive 
in  time,  however ;  the  battle  being  won  and  the  enemy  in  full  retreat. 
The  company  was  then  engaged  with  others,  in  carrying  off  the 
wounded  to  the  hospital,  and  in  burying  the  numerous  dead  that  lay 
thickly  in  front  of  the  "Casa  Mata,"  or  principal  part  of  the  line 
that  had  been  attacked. 

"Singleton  did  not  drink  a  drop  from  this  day,  until  after  the 
final  attack,  and  the  close  of  all  resistance." 

The  bloody  battle  of  El  Molino  del  Rey,  an  error  of  judgement 
on  the  part  of  both  Scott  and  Worth  with  the  blame  falling  on 
Worth,  was  merely  the  prelude  to  the  attack  on  the  Castle  of  Chap- 
ultepec,  but  El  Molino  alone  reduced  the  fighting  strength  of  Scott's 
army  by  several  hundred  more. 

The  storming  of  the  Castle  was  simple  in  comparison.  Yet  it 
was  the  symbol.  Worth  had  wanted  to  take  it  in  that  first  drive 
when  it  was  undefended,  but  Scott  did  not  want  to  humble  the  pride 
of  the  Mexican  people.  Now  his  own  pride  had  been  humbled,  and 
he  had  to  take  the  Castle  after  all. 

So  significant  was  the  taking  of  the  Castle  that  every  man  of 
Scott's  army  who  was  not  actively  engaged  got  to  some  elevation 
where  he  could  watch  the  storming,  and  the  walls  and  housetops  of 
Mexico  City  were  black  with  the  people  watching.  A  cheer  went  up 
from  them  when  some  heroic  soldier  seized  the  Castle  flag  clipped 
by  a  bullet,  and  returned  it  to  its  place;  a  groan  when  they  saw 
North  American  hands  lowering  it  and  raising  the  stars  and  stripes. 

There  was  only  a  small  force  in  the  Castle,  some  old  soldiers, 
a  small  unit  of  fighting  men,  and  the  young  Cadets  of  the  military 
school.  As  men  swarmed  up  the  ladders  and  crept  through  the  hole 
broken  into  the  ground  floor  of  the  Castle,  they  fell  on  these  poor 
survivors  like  wild  beasts,  for  the  stormers  had  stood  by  helpless 
while  the  Mexican  lancers  came  out  from  El  Molino  and  slaughtered 
their  wounded. 

Some  of  the  cavalry  was  dismounted  and  rushed  into  the  Castle 
on  the  heels  of  the  stormers,  not  to  help  them  but  to  restrain  them 
from  killing  the  helpless  wounded,  as  their  own  had  been  killed. 

One  of  the  Cadets,  badly  wounded  in  the  head,  lay  below  his 
slot-hole.  A  burley  negro  soldier  from  Pennsylvania  swung  up  his 
gun  to  beat  his  brains  out,  but  a  young  cavalry  officer  seized  his 
arm  just  in  time,  and  cried  out  that  this  was  just  a  child.  The  soldier 
went  off  disappointed,  grumbling  that  such  devil's  spawn  should 
be  killed. 

If  this  unnamed  officer  were  Wheat,  as  it  might  well  have  been, 
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many  a  time  at  a  later  day  he  must  have  agreed  with  the  soldier  or 
at  least  wished  that  he  had  not  carried  the  boy  tenderly  to  the  hos- 
pital, for  this  was  Miguel  Miramon. 

Scott  had  planned  it  to  give  Worth  the  honor  of  taking  the  city 
and  of  becoming  governor  of  it,  but  he  had  started  his  divisions 
out  along  the  several  causeways,  and  once  Quitman  got  under  way 
he  did  not  stop  until  he  was  under  the  gate,  in  a  dangerous  situation 
where  Scott  had  to  send  him  reinforcements.  Quitman  said  his  men 
had  been  left  out  all  through  the  campaign,  and  once  they  saw  a 
chance  to  distinguish  themselves,  he  could  not  hold  them  back  nor 
slow  them  down. 

As  the  attacked  gates  opened  to  the  invaders  and  they  rushed 
in  one  side,  the  defending  armies  slipped  out  by  other  ways,  and 
formed  up  in  the  hills  to  harass  Scott's  army. 

As  a  last  gesture,  Santa  Anna,  while  technically  surrendering 
the  city,  released  all  the  criminals  in  the  prisons  and  armed  them, 
to  skulk  about  the  alleys  sniping  at  the  North  Americans. 

The  better  people  of  Mexico  City  looked  on  in  shock  and  shame. 
Were  these  the  conquerors  of  the  great  city  of  Mexico?  These 
hungry  boys,  dirty  and  in  tatters,  some  shoeless ;  their  commander 
himself  having  fallen  in  the  mud  outside  the  gates  and  left  one  shoe 
in  it  ?  Had  their  great  army  fallen  before  these  ? 

There  was  some  salving  of  pride  when  General  Scott  came  in 
full  panoply,  escorted  by  cavalry  polished  up  for  the  occasion.  His 
father  had  it  that  Wheat  was  one  of  this  escort. 

What  his  part  in  the  attack  on  the  city  was  is  not  stated.  In 
after  years  General  Quitman  told  him  that  he  was  the  best  natural 
born  soldier  he  ever  saw,  and  that  had  he  had  Wheat  in  command 
of  one  of  his  brigades  at  Belen  gate,  he  would  not  have  waited 
overnight  but  would  have  attacked  immediately. 

Quitman  got  the  coveted  governorship  of  the  city  of  Mexico, 

While  Scott's  drive  was  on  little  attention  was  being  paid  to 
the  war  going  on  in  other  parts  of  the  Mexican  territories;  Califor- 
nia, New  Mexico.  Now  that  the  city  was  taken,  everybody  drew  a 
breath  of  relief  as  if  the  war  were  over  and  settled,  this  being  far 
from  the  case. 

Without  waiting  to  finish  up  the  tag  ends  of  war  that  waited 
around  in  the  armies  of  Santa  Anna,  Alvarez,  and  Junea,  hiding  in 
the  hills,  Scott  began  to  move  out  his  trains,  the  wounded,  the  dis- 
charged, the  surplus  of  war. 

Wheat  and  his  mounted  men  were  now  assigned  to  the  area 
around  the  Castle  of  Perote,  under  command  of  Colonel  Hughes, 
Baltimore  and  Washington  regiments  being  stationed  here. 
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However,  he  first  escorted  the  wagon  trains  down  to  Vera 
Cruz ;  then  escorted  General  Butler,  with  his  reinforcements,  up  as 
far  as  Jalapa.  Then  he  left  for  the  States  on  recruiting  leave. 

One  of  the  correspondents  noted  in  the  office  of  Quartermaster 
Gleason,  in  Vera  Cruz,  several  complete  suits  of  mail,  captured  in 
the  Castle  of  Chapultepec  by  Capt.  Wheat  of  the  Tennessee  cavalry. 
"The  average  weight  is  20  lbs.  each,  independent  of  the  helmet, 
which  weighs  6  pounds."  He  noted  that  all  the  storehouses  contain 
trophies  which  should  be  sent  to  the  States  for  exhibition. 

This  was  what  was  being  done,  evidently,  Wheat  was  carrying 
these  home  for  such  purpose  by  orders,  for  neither  men  nor  officers 
were  allowed  to  take  such  trophies  individually. 

There  is  a  legend  that  at  the  flag  presentation  in  Nashville,  his 
color  bearer  was  dressed  out  in  full  suit  of  brass  armor.  Newspaper 
accounts  of  the  ceremony  do  not  verify  this. 

He  did  have  an  antique  sword,  but  doubtless  by  purchase,  not 
by  capture. 

Sister  Selina  was  being  married  about  Christmas  time,  to  John 
Seay,  whose  brother  had  been  one  of  Wheat's  classmates.  Slow 
transportation  from  Vera  Cruz  and  low  water  in  the  rivers  delayed 
the  returning  soldier.  He  was  still  in  New  Orleans  on  the  day  of 
the  wedding,  which  friends  of  Selina's  thought  was  the  prettiest 
they  had  ever  seen. 

Only  the  briefest  notice  of  Wheat's  return  to  Nashville  can  be 
found.  A  year  ago  the  returning  heroes  had  been  met  with  fanfare. 
He  was  not.  It  could  not  have  been  a  happy  visit ;  the  family  circle 
broken  by  his  sister's  marriage ;  his  father  about  to  give  up  the 
church  and  take  charge  of  a  school  at  Columbia.  His  parents  were 
too  old  to  take  up  roots. 

No  longer  a  sweetheart  in  the  girl  he  left  behind  him ;  she  was 
being  left  behind  by  the  marrying  off  of  all  her  girl  companions 
and  would  not  wait  for  his  problematical  future,  with  indefinite 
war  service  still  before  him. 

The  last  of  February,  "a  large  concourse  of  citizens  assembled 
on  Wednesday,  at  the  Academy  of  Mr.  Audigier,  to  witness  the 
presentation  of  a  flag  to  Captain  Wheat's  Company  of  Dragoons, 
about  leaving  for  Mexico,  which  flag  was  prepared  by  the  young 
ladies  of  Prof.  Ingraham's  school.  At  the  hour  appointed  the  Com- 
pany, headed  by  their  gallant  Captain,  rode  onto  the  lawn,  in  front 
of  the  institution,  making  a  very  fine  appearance." 

The  flag  was  presented  by  Miss  Baxter  and  received  by  C.  W. 
Pierson,  standard-bearer. 
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The  presentation  was  marked  by  the  usual  long,  effusive 
speeches,  which  are  of  interest  only  in  part : 

Miss  Bowler  said,  "Captain :  You  are  too  well  tried  a  soldier  to 
need  this  inspiration  of  our  words  to  nerve  your  arm !  Already  you 
have  won  unfading  laurels  on  the  battle  fields  of  Mexico !  Yours  is 
the  proud  distinction  of  being  one  of  that  gallant  band,  the  famous 
Seven  Thousand,  who  entered  fighting  step  by  step  the  capital  of 
the  foe  .  .  .  The  brilliancy  of  the  past,  proclaims  the  splendor  of  your 
future  career." 

And  in  his  response  Captain  Wheat  remembered  his  men.  "I 
cannot  at  this  happy  moment  forget  that  portion  of  my  command 
now  in  Mexico." 

Wheat  and  his  men  started  for  Mexico  shortly  after  this  flag 
presentation,  going  by  boat  by  way  of  New  Orleans. 

At  about  the  time  Wheat  reached  Vera  Cruz,  Sergeant  Smith 
and  three  privates  of  Wheat's  command,  when  about  six  miles  from 
Perote,  saw  at  a  distance  of  about  five  hundred  yards  from  the 
main  road  ten  American  deserters,  "mounted  and  armed  to  the 
teeth."  Though  much  smaller  in  numbers,  the  mounted  men  took 
out  after  the  deserters. 

The  American  deserters  were  an  abomination  to  the  army 
because  they  preyed  on  the  Mexican  people,  with  theft,  armed 
robbery,  and  extortion ;  undoing  any  good  the  army  men  might  do 
in  the  way  of  building  up  good  public  relations. 

Smith  and  his  party  shot  one  deserter,  put  the  others  to  flight 
without  their  horses  and  arms,  and  seized  these.  The  three  privates 
were  Howell,  Lynch,  and  Lawson. 

Down  in  Vera  Cruz  Captain  Wheat  was  ending  his  leave  in  a 
social  round.  A  procession  and  celebration  was  gotten  up  in  honor 
of  the  new  republican  developments  in  France.  At  the  head  of  the 
procession  was  the  French  consul  and  officers  of  the  French  army 
and  navy.  The  banquet  that  followed  the  procession  through  the 
streets  had  been  gotten  up  by  Captains  Wheat,  Beascon,  and  Adams, 
and  several  other  Americans  then  in  the  city.  Letters  were  read, 
toasts  given,  and  speeches  made,  while  the  band  played  lively  music. 
After  the  dinner  the  French  consul  was  escorted  to  his  residence 
by  Captains  White,  Besacon  and  Wheat,  and  the  band  of  music. 
The  consul  made  a  speech  from  his  balcony,  which  was  translated 
by  White.  "Capt.  White  was  then  vociferously  called  upon,  and  on 
his  coming  forward  received  such  a  reception  as  must  have  been 
highly  gratifying  to  him  .  .  ." 

While  Wheat  was  on  leave  things  had  been  going  badly  for 
Scott;  Worth  and  Pillow  finally  brought  charges  against  him.  The 
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hearing  of  his  case  had  been  adjourned,  to  the  United  States,  and 
he  was  on  his  way  home,  not  in  the  triumph  he  had  a  right  to  expect, 
but  under  a  cloud.  His  friends  said  he  might  have  made  political 
capital  for  the  next  Presidential  election  by  touring  the  country 
telling  of  his  wrongs,  but  the  proud  old  man  chose  to  hurry  east  as 
quickly  and  quietly  as  he  could. 

"The  day  on  which  General  Scott  arrived  in  this  city  was  one 
of  the  hottest  of  the  season — the  General  alighted  from  his  carriage 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Mole,  tired  and  covered  with  dust.  Here  he 
was  surrounded  by  a  large  concourse  of  soldiers  and  American  citi- 
zens, all  anxious  to  testify  their  admiration  of  his  conduct,  while 
the  "welkin  rang"  with  enthusiastic  cheers.  Just  at  this  moment 
Capt.  Wheat,  of  the  Tennessee  volunteers,  made  his  appearance 
with  "something"  in  one  hand,  neatly  covered.  After  introducing 
himself,  he  uncovered  the  "something"  which  proved  to  be  a  fine 
"julep"  and  "proffered  the  cup"  to  the  old  General,  who  received  it 
most  cordially,  pronounced  it  delicious.  The  thoughtfulness  that 
prompted  the  offering  should  not  go  unrewarded,  and  therefore  I 
say — may  the  gallant  Tennesseeian  never  want  a  julep — for  what 
beverage,  after  a  toilsome  journey,  is  more  refreshing  than 
a  julep." 

This  anecdote  did  not  tell  the  whole  story.  Scott  arrived  worn- 
out,  fretted,  anxious ;  the  boat  on  which  he  expected  to  find  his 
cabin  immediately  was  not  ready  and  he  was  turned  away.  His 
nerves  were  frayed  to  the  breaking  point;  in  a  moment  he  was 
likely  to  say  regrettable  things.  The  little  offering  calmed  him,  he 
then  went  off  quietly  with  his  officers  to  rest  in  the  parlor  of  the 
hotel  until  the  boat  was  ready. 

When  Wheat  returned  to  his  command  there  was  no  longer  a 
state  of  war  although  the  peace  treaty  was  not  ratified.  Gone  was 
any  opportunity  for  glory  or  honor.  He  wrote  home  to  his  father 
that  he  was  busy  scouring  the  country  around  for  deserters  of 
which  there  were  many. 

That  was  all  that  was  left,  rounding  up  deserters,  protecting 
the  citizens  from  highwaymen,  an  occasional  brush  with  a  small 
band  of  guerillas. 

His  letter  reflects  the  depression  of  it  all.  Without  his  usual 
light  note  and  his  warm  affection,  he  asks  if  J.  T.  got  his  gun  and 
Leo  his  self-propelling  dog,  all  that  he  had  to  send.  He  then  ends 
the  short  and  jerky  letter  with  an  enumeration  of  practically  his 
whole  circle  of  friends  in  Nashville  to  whom  he  wished  to  send 
his  love. 

Shortly  after  this  he  did  have  some  excitement  when  ordered 
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out  in  pursuit  of  some  deserters  from  the  garrison  at  Jalapa.  On 
reaching  Justusco,  where  he  knew  the  deserters  were  holed  up,  he 
was  refused  admittance  to  the  town.  He  sent  an  express  at  once  to 
Colonel  Hughes,  the  Governor  of  Jalapa,  to  tell  him  of  this  situa- 
tion. Colonel  Hughes  set  out  at  once  with  a  stronger  reinforcement 
to  make  the  rebellious  city  give  up  the  deserters. 

Rumor  at  once  distorted  this  story  into  Captain  Wheat,  with 
fourteen  men,  having  been  taken  prisoner  by  about  five  hundred 
Mexicans. 

The  long  dragged  out  negotiations  ended  at  last,  with  an  ar- 
rangement that  was  to  embitter  Mexico  and  make  worse  the  an- 
tagonism between  North  and  South.  The  United  States  had  gone 
into  the  war  to  defend  the  annexation  of  independent  Texas.  They 
had  not  only  secured  Texas,  they  had  taken  and  soon  annexed  all 
Mexico's  outlying  territories. 

This  was  not  as  unjust  as  it  sounded.  Mexico  merely  held  the:e 
lands  and  did  nothing  with  them,  giving  the  scattered  settlers  no 
aid  or  protection,  no  roads,  no  development  of  the  natural  re- 
sources, nothing  but  taxation,  and  whenever  the  Central  Govern- 
ment got  a  little  tight  for  money  it  began  considering  negotiating 
for  the  sale  of  some  of  this  land.  Just  as  Spain  was  reported  to  be 
negotiating  with  Russia  for  the  sale  of  Cuba. 

The  sale  to  a  European  power  of  California  was,  especially, 
a  deadly  threat  to  the  development  of  the  United  States. 

The  seizure  of  lands  was  not  the  great  injustice;  in  the  eyes  of 
the  idealistic  young  men  who  had  fought  the  war,  such  as  C.  R. 
Wheat,  the  great  injustice  was,  that  having  beaten  and  humiliated 
Mexico  the  United  States  then  withdrew,  washing  its  hands  of 
Mexico  and  leaving  that  nation  in  chaotic  condition  with  no  assured 
government  of  its  own,  in  financial  ruin,  and  a  ready  prey  for 
those  same  empire-building  nations. 

Four  years  later  a  newspaper  editor  was  to  speak  of  C.  R. 
Wheat's  violent  attachment  to  a  certain  emerald  isle  adjacent  to 
our  shores.  But  C.  R.  Wheat's  violent  attachment  was  to  that  land 
of  emerald  valleys  and  snow-capped  peaks.  He  left  Mexico,  but 
Mexico  did  not  leave  him.  The  young  soldier  who  had  gone  with 
Scott  to  conquer  a  peace,  had  been  conquered  by  that  mystic  land, 
and  he  could  never  rest  from  his  efforts  to  help  Mexico  throw  off 
her  chains. 

As  soon  as  negotiations  were  over  and  the  treaties  signed,  the 
Government  withdrew  all  its  troops  as  fast  as  they  could  be  moved 
out.  Certain  rumors  that  will  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  Cuba 
hastened  these  movements. 
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The  steamer  Rockhall  arrived  in  New  Orleans  from  Vera  Cruz 
on  July  8,  1848,  bringing  in  the  Third  Tennessee  Regiment  and  also 
Captain  Wheat  and  his  United  States  Mounted  Volunteers,  as  they 
were  referred  to  here.  The  city  always  gave  a  warm  welcome  to 
the  returned  volunteers. 

Along  with  his  company,  Wheat  was  mustered  out  of  service 
in  Memphis,  July  16. 

He  had  been  two  years  and  two  months  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  a  good  part  of  that  time  in  Mexico.  He  was  now  a  few 
months  past  twenty-two  years  of  age.  Now  he  found  that  time  had 
not  waited  for  him,  he  was  exactly  where  he  had  been  two  years 
ago  at  twenty,  an  unfinished  law  student  with  no  situation  and 
fewer  prospects. 

Nashville  was  no  longer  his  home ;  his  family  had  gone,  and 
he  no  longer  had  an  established  social  position  there  as  the  son 
of  the  manse. 

He  had  to  go  to  Nashville,  though,  and  remain  there,  for  a 
recruiting  officer  carried  the  financial  responsibility  for  his  troop. 
He  had  obligated  himself  and  he  would  not  leave  until  the  govern- 
ment settled  with  him  and  his  debts  were  cleared. 

Though  he  must  have  known  it  was  such,  he  had  gone  through 
the  formality  of  proposing  to  the  girl  estranged  by  this  long  leav- 
ing, and  had  been  rejected,  and  she  had  engaged  herself  to  the  son 
of  one  of  the  leading  and  wealthy  families  of  Nashville.  The  young 
soldier  was  facing  the  fire  of  seeing  her  married,  by  his  own  father, 
in  the  church  of  their  romance.  The  young  lady  spared  what  might 
have  appeared  to  him  as  a  parting  tribute  to  their  romance,  the 
week  before  her  wedding  she  was  taken  desperately  ill,  "her  life 
despaired  of"  and  the  wedding  had  to  be  postponed  a  month.* 

He  also  received  letters  from  his  mother  wildly  reproaching 


*Note:  the  true  status  of  this  romance  has  not  been  determined. 
Doubtless  it  will  be  found  by  some  biographers  that  this  frustrated 
romance  turned  Wheat  toward  his  strange  career  and  restless  crav- 
ing for  adventure.  Instead  it  was  his  embarking  on  his  military 
career  that  killed  an  uncertain  romance.  The  grim  young  soldier 
who  came  home  from  Mexico  in  the  summer  of  1848  was  not  the 
courtly,  church-reared  boy  who  left  two  years  before.  Besides,  as 
soon  as  he  reached  the  Mexican  front,  the  young  soldier  came  under 
the  direct  influence  of  the  all-out  filibusters ;  Fisher  and  his  associ- 
ates, White,  Quitman,  and  others.  Before  Wheat  came  home  on  his 
first  leave  he  was  wedded  to  his  cause. 
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him  for  not  rushing  to  her  at  once  on  his  return  and  accusing  him 
of  no  longer  loving  her  and  his  family. 

Still,  the  soldier  rehabilitated  nicely.  His  brother  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Nashville  in  October,  and  he  received  his 
second  degree.  He  took  a  little  fling  at  politics,  stumping  in  the 
Taylor  campaign  of  1848. 

Then  in  November,  1848,  he  went  down  to  New  Orleans  and 
settled  down  there  to  finish  up  his  law  studies.  The  State  of  Lou- 
isiana was  just  getting  its  law  school  there  established,  and  he 
enrolled  and  took  his  law  courses  under  such  eminent  jurists  as 
Christian  Roselius,  Hunton  Logan,  and  Theodore  McCaleb,  who 
was  to  figure  prominently  in  later  episodes  of  Wheat's  career. 

On  April  13,  1849,  Chatham  Roberdeau  Wheat,  by  virtue  of 
his  having  satisfactorily  completed  his  second  year  of  law  and 
received  his  certificate,  became  a  member  of  the  Louisiana  Bar. 
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CHAPTER  III 

Till  now  Wheat  had  followed  the  pattern  of  life  to  be  expected 
of  a  young  man  of  his  connections  and  upbringing.  The  interlude  as 
a  soldier  in  Mexico  was  such  as  other  young  men  of  his  circle  had 
shared.  He  had  not  come  home  at  the  end  of  his  period  of  enlist- 
ment as  others  had  sensibly  done,  to  take  up  their  interrupted  lives 
and  establish  themselves,  and  with  the  pleasant  consciousness  of 
having  done  their  full  patriotic  duty.  No,  he  had  stayed  on 
to  the  end. 

But  then  he  had  neatly  refitted  himself  into  the  proper  pattern, 
and  his  breaking  of  it  astonished  his  friends. 

He  finished  his  law  course,  became  a  member  of  the  Bar,  and 
set  about  building  up  a  practice.  What  those  first  few  months  were 
can  only  be  surmised  from  brief  reference  to  it  in  a  letter  to  his 
parents  a  few  years  later,  when  he  was  back  in  Mexico.  John 
Thomas  had  come  to  New  Orleans  to  establish  himself,  and 
Bob  wrote  that  his  parents  should  not  have  allowed  it,  they 
had  no  idea  of  the  hardships  and  temptations  a  young  man  was 
subjected  to.  At  another  time  he  spoke  briefly  and  bitterly  of  his 
cousin,  Thomas  Wolfe,  who  owing  so  much  to  his  mother-aunt  had 
not  reached  a  helping  hand  to  her  son. 

His  first  case,  his  father  said,  was  defending  against  a  charge 
of  murder  one  of  the  men  who  had  been  in  his  force  in  Mexico ;  a 
man  who  could  not  afford  a  lawyer.  That  is  not  verified,  but  that 
was  the  pattern  of  his  course,  going  all  out  for  the  underdog. 

Almost  to  the  day  that  Wheat  entered  the  Bar,  William  Walker 
left  it.  He  had  come  to  New  Orleans  to  practice.  He  had  not  been 
a  successful  attorney ;  he  had  not  the  voice  or  the  presence  for  the 
courtroom,  acquaintances  in  the  city  found  him  supercilious,  pecu- 
liar, and  conceited. 

Walker  brought  into  the  partnership  managing  the  CRES- 
CENT, one  of  the  outstanding  newspapers  of  the  city.  His  opening 
editorial  was  humble  enough : 

"TO  THE  PUBLIC. — In  entering  on  a  new  and  untried  career, 
I  am  liable  to  fall  into  errors  and  make  mistakes.  For  these 
I  shall  not  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  public ;  censure  will  be  the 
fitting  reward  and  surest  remedy  for  them.  As  the  discovery 
and  dissemination  of  truth  shall  be  the  objects  of  my  editorial 
existence,  I  will  be  as  happy  in  receiving  aid  to  investigation 
as  in  imparting  the  results  of  my  labors.  And  though  my  con- 
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tribution  to  the  general  welfare  may  be  trifling  and  unimport- 
ant, they  shall  be,  like  the  widow's  mite,  the  gift  of  all  I  have. 

Wm.  Walker." 

Yet  through  these  words  a  certain  complacency  and  self-as- 
surance does  show  out.  Walker  was  sure  he  was  becoming  an  editor 
solely  for  the  good  of  the  world  and  not  for  his  own  welfare.  As 
Wheat  said  years  later,  "After  having  passed  through  the  greatest 
professions  known  to  our  age  he  became  an  editor  and  criticized 
not  only  those  professions,  but  the  rest  of  the  world." 

Much  has  been  made  of  Walker's  having  fallen  in  love  with  a 
deaf  girl,  and  having  been  shattered  by  her  death.  It  is  doubtful  if 
William  Walker  had  any  capacity  for  love  in  that  sense.  This  af- 
flicted girl  would  have  been  a  double  challenge  to  him.  He  who 
lacked  any  capacity  for  communion  with  people  in  the  way  of  fellow- 
ship and  understanding,  but  who  had  studied  all  languages  in  a 
vain  effort  to  communicate,  would  have  found  a  new  challenge  to 
his  restless  intellect  in  this  girl  who  could  not  communicate  with 
people  in  normal  ways.  Then  also  Walker  was  a  graduate  physician, 
and  here  was  a  case  study. 

Nothing  is  recorded  of  the  association  of  Wheat  and  Walker 
in  New  Orleans,  and  Wheat  did  not  speak  of  it  though  he  spoke 
eloquently  of  their  Nashville  days. 

The  newspaper  had  been  bought  from  Pierson  and  McClure  by 
Walker  and  S.F.  Wilson,  a  Mobile  newspaper  man.  It  is  probable 
that  the  elder  Walker,  aided  by  the  influential  Norvell  family,  was 
buying  their  cherished  William  a  new  intellectual  playtoy,  as  they 
had  bought  him  a  medical  education  and  a  law  education.  This  one 
was  to  hold  him  only  briefly. 

In  the  fall  of  1849  Wheat  was  writing  to  his  mother : 

"I  have  seen  Sister  Mary*  within  two  days  and  she  tells  me 
that  she  intends  to  have  you  with  her  this  winter.  Do  come,  Ma,  I 
shall  then  be  very  happy.  I  need  your  society.  I  feel  like  an  isolated 
being.  I  have  no  ties,  no  restraint.  If  you  do  not  come  I  shall  be 
miserable.  I  have  set  my  heart  on  it.  You  must  bring  Jos.  May  and 
Leo.  Jno.  Thos.  can  come  down  during  the  winter  and  we  shall  then 
be  together  again.  Your  health  needs  this  southern  change  .  .  .  You 
can  come  down  immediately  .  .  .  The  city  is  perfectly  healthy,  every- 
body is  returning  to  the  city.  I  am  in  fine  health  and  look  forward 
to  the  coming  season  for  a  support  in  my  profession." 


*Mary  was  then  Mrs.  John  Harmon. 
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In  these  over-effusive  protestations  can  be  seen  his  embar- 
rassment that  this  invitation  had  had  to  come  from  Mary,  not  him ; 
that  he  was  still  not  in  a  position  to  lift  the  burden  from  his  par- 
ents' shoulders.  The  little  school  in  Columbia  was  proving  a  failure, 
John  Wheat  was  again  looking  about  for  a  situation. 

In  December  the  newspapers  noted  the  presence  of  Dr.  Wheat 
in  the  city;  "We  had  the  pleasure,  on  Sunday,  of  listening  to  this 
talented  and  eloquent  divine,  at  the  Episcopal  Church,  formerly 
occupied  by  Mr.  Nicholson,  over  the  Carrollton  Railroad  Depot. 

"His  discourse  was  on  the  end  of  the  world  ...  He  contended 
that  the  end  of  the  world  was  as  essential  an  article  of  Christian 
faith  as  the  doctrine  of  its  creation  and  government  .  .  .  He  showed 
that  the  earth  contained  its  destroying  powers  within  its  own 
bosom. 

"But  we  will  not  attempt  to  follow  Dr.  Wheat  throughout  his 
sermon.  His  eloquence  is  highly  affecting,  and  carries  with  it  a 
force  of  conviction  that  is  irresistable.  Dr.  Wheat  is  here  only  on  a 
short  visit,  and  we  are  in  hopes  that  he  may  be  persuaded  to  remain 
with  us,  as  we  learn  that  there  is  a  vacancy  in  this  church." 

It  was  only  a  little  while  later  that  his  son  was  to  show  an  ir- 
restible  force  of  conviction  in  his  eloquence,  in  a  cause  that  Dr. 
Wheat  did  not  approve  of. 

Dr.  Wheat  could  not  be  persuaded  to  stay.  Bishop  Otey  was 
now  using  his  influence  to  get  him  a  professorship  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  to  which  he  went  that  year. 

Except  for  brief  social  mention  and  his  connection  with  some 
activities  in  the  city,  such  as  his  call  upon  Mrs.  Hilliard,  sister 
of  Bishop  Polk,  Wheat  was  now  to  appear  in  that  role  which  those 
who  loved  him  misunderstood  and  deplored,  he  became  a  filibusterer. 

The  clue  to  everything  in  Wheat's  later  incomprehensible 
career  is  in  the  first  eras  of  his  life.  He  had  wanted  to  be  a 
minister  and  a  missionary  like  his  father,  an  ambition  he  never 
fully  renounced,  as  one  of  his  war  letters  shows.  But  as  a  soMier 
in  Mexico  his  missionary  zeal  had  been  directed  away  from  parish 
work  to  an  international  creed. 

The  boys  of  the  middle  United  States  saw  in  Mexico  things 
that  amazed  them.  They  saw  the  gentler  things  of  that  race  too ;  as 
the  belief  that  a  child  dying  young  is  at  once  translated  to  an  angel 
and  is  an  advocate  in  heaven  for  its  parents,  so  the  funeral  of  a 
little  child  is  not  with  weeping  but  with  rejoicing. 

But  they  had  seen  another  aspect;  masses  of  church  leaders 
crowded  into  the  big  cities  living  in  the  luxuries  of  potentates  with 
palaces  and  retinues,  while  whole  great  areas  of  rural  Mexico  were 
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without  any  pastorate  at  all  so  that  sometimes  parents  were  married 
with  already  a  dozen  children  about  them,  and  all  the  children  had 
to  be  baptized  at  that  same  service,  though  the  church  taught  that 
the  unbaptized  were  doomed. 

They  had  seen  the  full  effects  of  corrupt  government  too ; 
peoples  crushingly  taxed  to  support  a  venal  central  government 
which  gave  them  nothing  in  return,  no  roads,  no  schools,  no  police 
protection  from  bandits  and  extortioners,  no  medical  or  sanitary 
care ;  and  no  freedom  of  speech  or  thought. 

The  peons  of  Mexico  they  found  in  much  worse  case  than  the 
actual  slaves  of  their  own  states.  "Flesh  and  blood  so  cheap !"  Wheat 
had  cried  out  against  the  great  Southern  institution.  Now  he  had 
seen  and  talked  to  human  flesh  and  blood  on  which  no  valuation  at 
all  could  be  placed. 

He  had  come  away  with  his  own  flesh  cringing  and  his  blood 
boiling  against  the  stupidity  of  an  Administration  that  would  not 
see  the  necessity  of  holding  and  ministering  to  that  forgotten  and 
lost  people.  Out  of  the  chaos  of  his  distress  and  sympathy  grew  his 
determination  to  do  something  about  it.  If  sometimes  misguided 
and  sometimes  misused,  the  aim  was  at  least  honest  and  altruistic. 

When  he  referred  to  himself  as  the  Missionary  of  Liberty,  and 
the  Apostle  of  Liberty  he  spoke  from  his  heart  and  from  conviction. 

Those  rumors  that  had  harrassed  the  military  authorities  in 
Mexico  must  have  had  some  basis.  After  the  later  Cuban  enterprises 
were  well  under  way,  it  was  said  that  there  had  been  an  abortive 
movement  in  1848.  Members  of  a  Cuban  Junta  had  circulated  about 
Vera  Cruz  and  vicinity  early  in  that  year,  reached  and  talking  to 
soldiers  and  officers.  It  was  firmly  stated  that  Worth  had  been 
reached  and  was  at  least  strongly  favorable  to  the  enterprise.  That 
the  Junta  believed  that  the  soldiers  would  be  mustered  out  while 
still  in  Mexico  to  ease  the  transportation  problem.  With  their  arms 
in  hand  and  free  of  military  restrictions,  hundreds  of  the  still  war- 
hungry  men  could  be  recruited ;  boats  obtained,  there  in  Vera  Cruz, 
and  from  one  of  the  coast  islands  a  great  military  expedition  with 
the  best  of  trained  leaders  could  set  out  for  a  surprise  attack  on 
Cuba.  It  was  a  good  plot.  By  leaving  from  Mexico,  they  did  not 
violate  United  States  neutrality  laws,  and  Mexico  could  not  protest, 
having  no  government  of  its  own  at  that  moment. 

It  was  said  with  conviction  also,  that  some  of  the  men  had 
talked  too  freely,  that  the  Spanish  spies  had  discovered  the  plot  and 
reported  it  to  one  of  the  Generals,  that  he  had  communicated  with 
Washington  at  once,  and  that  not  only  were  the  peace  negotiations 
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held  up  and  the  military  movements  changed,  but  stern  warnings 
were  issued  to  those  who  had  listened  to  the  Junta. 

Most  of  this  was  perhaps  fantasy,  wishful  thinking,  but  though 
after  his  death  a  friend  and  associate  of  Worth's  denied  it  all  and 
said  Worth  would  never  have  been  tempted,  that  he  held  his  position 
in  the  United  States  in  too  much  esteem  to  give  it  up  for  the  great- 
est honor  the  successful  liberation  of  Cuba  could  give  him,  legend 
still  tied  Worth  in  with  the  enterprise. 

In  the  spring  of  1849,  just  when  Wheat  was  finishing  his  law 
course,  Worth  passed  through  New  Orleans  on  his  way  out  to  Texas, 
ostensibly  to  take  command  of  a  large  military  and  engineering 
expedition  that  would  march  through  all  the  newly  acquired  terri- 
tory laying  out  a  road  from  the  coast  of  Texas  all  the  way  through 
California. 

He  was  in  New  Orleans  a  month,  holding  levee  at  the  St. 
Charles  for  all  the  young  returned  soldiers.  He  was  waiting  for  his 
family  to  join  him. 

The  Legislature  of  Louisiana  voted  him  a  sword  in  honor  of 
his  high  achievement  at  Monterey;  where  some  Louisiana  troops 
took  part.  The  elaborate  sword  was  presented  to  him  with  great 
ceremony. 

The  night  before  he  was  to  leave  a  big  banquet  was  given  in 
his  honor.  The  steamship  on  which  he  was  to  leave  for  Texas  had 
to  be  held  over  for  a  day,  for  that  night  General  Worth  was  deathly 
sick.  He  sailed  next  day,  apparently  recovered,  but  the  boat  had  to 
put  in  to  the  Texas  coast  to  land  him  to  go  the  rest  of  the  way  by 
carriage  to  join  his  force;  the  ailment  and  seasickness  having  com- 
bined to  make  him  ill  again.  He  died  before  he  reached  his  post, 
reportedly  of  cholera,  which  was  prevalent  in  Texas  at  that  time. 

"Prior  to  that  illness  he  appeared  to  us  in  vigorous  health,  and 
seemed  the  picture  of  manly,  intellectual  beauty — a  proud  and 
high  spirited  soldier." 

"It  is  presumed,  though  not  certainly  known,  that  the  disease 
of  which  Gen.  Worth  died  was  the  cholera." 

In  a  city  already  chafed  with  the  suspicion  of  Spanish  spies 
on  every  hand,  it  was  easy  for  rumor  to  suggest  other  causes  of  this 
unexpected  death,  the  sudden  violent  illness  on  the  eve  of  sailing. 

The  rumors  of  that  conspiracy  in  Mexico  added  to  Worth's 
going  to  take  charge  of  a  large  military  force  near  the  Texas  coast 
could  have  been  seen  by  the  spies  as  a  ruse  to  put  an  armed  force 
in  the  strategic  position  near  Cuba. 

One  thing  is  certain,  Worth,  with  his  standing,  would  never 
have  agreed  to  take  part  in  a  military  enterprise  of  which  he  was 
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not  chief.  Therefore  he  could  not  have  intrigued  with  the  Lopez 
junto  which  was  determined  to  use  Lopez  as  the  leader.  Yet  it  is  not 
quite  certain  that  Lopez  had  a  junto  or  whether  a  junta  had  Lopez. 
No  one  is  better  qualified  to  speak  on  the  Lopez  enterprise 
than  one  of  the  original  conspirators.  Ambrosio  Jose  Gonzales  was 
a  Cuban  exile,  brought  up  largely  in  the  United  States.  He  was  well 
educated  in  the  United  States  and  was  a  practicing  lawyer,  with 
residence  mainly  in  New  York. 

"You  asked  me  to  give  you  my  recollections  of  the  movements 
.  .  .  looking  to  the  liberation  and  subsequent  annexation  of  Cuba .  .  . 
The  effort  in  behalf  of  Cuba  annexation  was  the  natural  outcome 
of  two  political  forces.  On  the  one  hand,  the  South,  frustrated  in 
its  expectation  of  obtaining  additional  states  out  of  the  territory 
acquired  from  Mexico,  needed  the  annexation  of  Cuba  in  order  to 
maintain  an  equilibrium  with  the  North  in  the  Senate ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Cubans,  oppressed  with  taxation,  thirsting  for 
political  freedom  and  fearing  for  the  preservation  of  their  property, 
sighed  for  independence  and  consequent  annexation. 

"Had  success  attended  the  efforts  of  American  statesmanship 
and  Cuban  patriotism  the  Union  would  have  been  strengthened  and 
our  civil  war  would  have  been  averted.  No  wonder  then,  that  so 
many  of  the  best  and  most  farseeing  men  in  the  country,  in  every 
section,  some  reflectively,  some  instinctively,  were  the  friends  of 
Cuban  annexation." 

He  continues  with  an  account  of  Lopez's  life,  the  political  sit- 
uation in  Cuba,  suspicions  of  Lopez  by  the  Governor  General,  leading 
to  an  order  for  his  arrest,  and  his  flight  to  the  United  States. 

"It  was  then  that  the  Havana  Junta  sent  the  undersigned  to 
the  United  States.  His  mission  was  two-fold ;  1.  to  offer  Gen.  Worth, 
returning  from  the  Mexican  war,  $3,000,000  wherewith  to  raise  an 
expedition  of  5,000  men  of  the  disbanded  soldiers  of  the  Mexican 
war,  and  officered  by  the  best  personnel  in  our  army,  to  land  in 
Cuba  in  support  of  a  patriot  movement  to  be  initiated  by  Gen. 
Lopez  with  a  body  guard  of  Cubans  and  Americans.  2.  To  put  Worth 
in  communication  with  Narcisso  Lopez,  and  Gaspar  Betancourt 
Cisneros,  editor  of  La  Berdad,  Cuban  revolutionary  paper  in  New 
York  .  .  . 

"Gen  Worth  had  just  passed  New  Orleans  on  his  way  north.  He 
followed  him  up  without  stopping  for  seven  days  and  nights  .  .  . 

"Gen.  Worth  gave  him  perfect  credence  at  the  outset  and  ac- 
cepted his  offer  ...  he  was  introduced  to  Charles  F.  Smith  .  .  . 
Gustavus  W.  Smith,  and  other  officers  from  West  Point  to  New 
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York,  where  Worth,  Lopez  and  Bethancourt  were  put  in  communi- 
cation .  .  .  and  thence  to  Washington,  where  he  made  through  Gen. 
Worth,  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Charles  Polk,  Robt.  J.  Walker,  of 
Mississippi,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Mr.  John  T.  Mason,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  .  .  . 

"The  undersigned  then  requested  Gen.  Worth  to  send  a  confi- 
dential friend  to  Havana  to  satisfy  himself  of  all  that  he  had  stated. 
Col.  Henry  Bohlen,  of  Philadelphia,  a  noted  merchant  and  consul 
of  Holland,  in  that  city,  who  had  been  General  Worth's  volunteer 
aid  in  Mexico,  went  accordingly  to  Cuba  and  returned  with  every 
assurance  .  .  . 

"Gen.  Worth,  probably  through  some  powerful  and  rival  in- 
fluence, was  then  sent  to  take  command  of  the  Department  of 
Texas,  where  he  died  soon  after. 

"The  wealthy  leading  Cubans  then  withdrew  their  promises, 
and  those  who  had  more  perseverance  than  capital  did  what  they 
could  to  forward  the  cause.  Money  was  contributed  by  some,  jewels 
of  the  Cuban  ladies  were  sold,  arms  were  purchased,  and  the  steam- 
ers New  Orleans  and  Sea  Gull  were  chartered  in  New  York  for  the 
expedition,  while  Col.  White  collected  a  number  of  men  on  Round 
Island,  on  the  Coast  of  Mississippi,  where  he  was  blockaded  by 
Comr.  Randolph  .  .  .  The  customary  devices  in  such  cases  were  re- 
sorted to  in  New  York  by  our  antagonists.  The  engines  were  found 
to  be  out  of  order,  time  was  lost  in  repairs  and  gained  to  procure 
the  affidavits  necessary  to  arrest  the  movement." 

The  breaking  up  of  the  Round  Island  expedition,  which  Gon- 
zales mentions  here,  created  a  furor  in  New  Orleans  and  Mississippi. 
The  New  Orleans  Delta  screamed  its  indignation  over  this  violation 
of  liberty  and  states  rights.  Up  till  now  the  Crescent,  William 
Walker,  editor,  had  taken  a  virtuously  conservative  attitude  about 
filibustering  in  general,  and  had  outright  condemned  the  small 
forays,  of  which  there  were  several  just  before  this  time.  Now  the 
Crescent  was  in  a  dilema.  Filibustering  was  still  to  be  condemned, 
but  States  rights  was  too  precious  a  thing  and  too  touchy  a  subject 
at  the  moment  for  the  least  violation  to  be  condoned,  and  Mississip- 
pi's soverignity  had  been  violated.  The  Crescent  handled  it  cau- 
tiously. 

Had  Wheat  been  a  "mere  adventurer  in  wars,"  as  some  claimed, 
he  had  had  several  opportunities  during  that  year.  Hardly  had  the 
soldiers  reached  home  after  the  war  when  there  wras  open  adver- 
tising of  the  Grand  Buffalo  Hunt  on  the  Rio  Grande,  promoted  by 
the  Owsel  Owls.  The  Buffalo  hunt  was  to  have  been  the  making  of 
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a  border  revolution  to  separate  a  few  more  of  the  Mexican  states 
and  form  the  Republic  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  that  chimera  which 
was  to  haunt  the  minds  of  liberals  for  years  to  come.  Though  some 
of  his  best  friends  were  concerned  with  it,  Wheat  was  not.  The 
Hunt  never  got  off  to  even  a  start,  for  only  about  a  hundred  men 
got  to  the  border,  no  reinforcements  followed  them,  and  the  thing 
broke  up  of  itself. 

More  successful  and  more  notorious  was  the  Expedition  to 
Yucatan,  one  of  the  leaders  of  which  was  Captain  Besacon.  Colonel 
White  was  in  that  one  too.  This  was  simply  an  expedition  hired  by 
the  Mexican  government  to  go  down  and  kill  off  the  Indians  who 
were  in  revolution  there. 

Then  there  had  been  the  Round  Island  expedition  early  in 
1849 ;  with  the  Owsel  Owls  again  figuring  prominently  in  it.  It 
did  not  tempt  Wheat. 

Then  in  December,  1849,  the  Cuban  Junta,  domiciled  in  New 
York  but  with  agents  elsewhere,  made  a  public  announcement  in  all 
the  newspapers,  signed  by  Ambrosio  Gonzales  and  three  others,  that 
in  connection  with  General  Lopez  they  were  going  to  undertake  the 
liberation  of  Cuba  "without  infringing  the  laws  of  this  country." 
What  they  hoped  to  accomplish  by  this  public  announcement  is  not 
too  clear,  except  that  they  wished  the  United  States  government  to 
express  itself  on  the  subject  of  liberating  expeditions. 

But,  says  Gonzales,  "A  season  of  inactivity  for  utter  want  of 
means  then  ensued  until  the  early  part  of  1850,  when  at  a  levee  of 
President  Zachary,  the  undersigned,  who  had  throughout  repre- 
sented the  Cubans  in  Washington,  was  asked  by  a  lady*  to  be 
introduced  to  her  friend,  Sen.  John  Henderson,  ex-Senator  from 
Mississippi,  a  prominent  lawyer,  a  friend  of  Cuba,  then  in  the 
room.  After  a  short  conversation,  he  was  encouraged  by  Gen.  Hen- 
derson, if  he  ever  thought  of  moving  in  behalf  of  Cuba,  to  come 
to  New  Orleans  and  see  him. 

"Some  days  after  some  young  gentlemen  from  Kentucky,  hear- 
ing in  Washington  of  his  being  a  representative  of  Cuba,  called  on 
him.  They  were  Col.  Theodore  O'Hara,  editor  of  the  Louisville 
Democrat,  author  of  the  Bivouac  of  the  Dead,"  .  .  .  Col.  Pickett  .  .  . 
and  Major  Hawkins.  They  asserted  their  ability  and  willingness  to 
raise  at  their  own  expense  and  bring  down  to  New  Orleans  a  regi- 
ment of  Kentuckians  .  .  . 

"Proceeding  down  the  Mississippi,  we  came  to  New  Orleans, 
where  Gen.  Lopez  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Henderson,  and  we  were 

*probably  Mrs.  Cazneau 
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then  by  the  latter  made  acquainted  with  L.  I.  Sigur,  Pinkney  Smith, 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mississippi,  Judge  Boyd,  of  Natchez,  Miss., 
Chief  Justice  Sharkey,  and  others. 

"Cuban  bonds  were  issued,  signed,  as  well  as  I  can  remember, 
by  Gen.  Lopez,  Mr.  Sanchez,  and  myself,  of  the  "Cuban  Junta." 
With  the  money  collected,  about  $40,000,  the  little  steamer  Creole, 
that  had  been  plying  between  New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  was  pur- 
chased, repaired,  coaled,  officered,  manned,  and  provisioned,  arms 
and  uniforms  were  procured,  and  the  bark  Georgiana  was  chartered 
as  a  transport." 

Colonel  Bunch  and  Colonel  Smith,  son  of  Pinkney  Smith,  were 
authorized  to  raise  a  skeleton  regiment. 

Gonzales  appears  to  be  telling  much  of  this  story  in  the  light 
of  the  way  things  turned  out,  rather  than  the  way  they  were 
planned. 

He  does  not  even  mention  General  Quitman,  though  up  until 
the  very  time  of  sailing,  some  of  the  soldiers  who  did  go  believed 
that  General  Quitman  had  been  secured  in  place  of  Worth  and  that 
he  personally  was  going  to  head  up  the  military  part  of  the  expedi- 
tion. Moreover  the  preliminary  plans  for  the  expedition  called  for 
three  large  and  seaworthy  ships,  filled  with  soldiers,  no  skeleton 
regiments  but  full  regiments  of  skilled  men. 

Till  now,  it  will  be  noted,  the  soldiers  were  hiring  themselves 
out  to  the  Junta.  After  the  expedition  the  Kentucky  soldiers  said, 
in  court,  that  they  had  been  hired  to  make  this  trip ;  many  of  them 
claimed  that  they  did  not  know  the  destination  but  thought  it  was 
headed  for  California;  that  they  had  been  promised  $4,000  for 
going,  that  sum  to  be  paid  when,  where,  and  by  whom  they  did  not 
make  clear.  The  recruiting  officers,  expected  not  only  money,  but 
also  lands  and  important  positions  in  free  Cuba. 

Now,  says  Gonzales,  "At  this  juncture  Col.  Robert  Wheat,  who 
had  served  in  the  Mexican  war,  presented  himself  to  me,  begging 
to  be  allowed  to  go.  I  told  him  we  had  no  transportation  for  him, 
but  he  removed  the  objection  by  offering  to  procure  it  if  I  only  gave 
him  authority  to  form  also  a  skeleton  regiment  of  Louisianians. 
This  being  done,  he  obtained  money  from  young  gentlemen  friends 
of  his,  to  charter  the  brig,  Susan  Loud,  provisioned  her,  etc.,  all 
for  the  mere  privilege  of  going." 

Henderson's  account  differs  in  some  details  from  Gonzales'. 
He  was  called  on  by  Gonzales  in  New  Orleans,  went  to  Mississippi 
to  meet  Lopez,  and  "we  there  conspired  together  on  the  subject  of 
an  expedition."  He  had  to  confer  at  all  times  with  Lopez  through 
Gonzales  since  Lopez  spoke  no  English  and  he  no  Spanish.  They 
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planned  the  sale  of  bonds,  Henderson  drew  up  a  form  of  bond,  and 
copies  were  run  off  in  Jackson.  In  New  Orleans  they  conferred 
many  times,  along  with  Sigur  and  O'Sullivan.  Henderson  explained 
to  his  confrees  the  laws  of  Congress  on  United  States  neutrality, 
and  he  advised  against  any  step  toward  organizing  a  military  expe- 
dition within  the  United  States ;  no  commissions  should  be  issued 
nor  should  any  drilling  take  place.  All  who  went  should  leave  the 
United  States  as  emigrants  or  voyagers,  and  rendezvous  at  some 
point  beyond  United  States  territory,  there  to  organize,  be  given 
arms. 

Henderson  negotiated  for  the  purchase  of  the  Creole,  paying 
out  cash  of  his  own  when  bonds  for  the  whole  amount  was  refused. 

Lopez  and  Gonzales  followed  Henderson's  advice  only  in  part. 
Wheat  left  without  arms  or  organization  or  equipment,  other  than 
the  pistols  and  knives  that  men  traveling  carried  as  a  matter  of 
course.  He  did,  however,  go  equipped  with  the  flag  of  free  Cuba. 

But  the  Kentucky  force,  on  the  Georgiana,  stopped  in  at  Key 
West,  and  there  rendezvoused  with  a  small  boat  from  which  arms 
were  loaded  on  the  Georgiana ;  Laurent  Sigur,  in  a  summer  suit, 
standing  around  on  the  little  boat  "as  if  in  his  own  composing 
room."  When  the  Creole  left  she  dropped  down  to  Lafayette  and 
there  the  men  loaded  arms  for  half  the  night ;  these  arms  having 
come  direct  from  the  Louisiana  Arsenal,  which  was  in  charge  of 
General  Augustin.  But  it  was  brought  out  at  the  trials  that  neither 
General  Augustin  nor  his  office  force  nor  those  in  immediate  charge 
of  the  arsenal  had  the  least  idea  how  the  authorizing  forms  had 
been  made  out  and  signed  and  accepted. 

Port  records  show  that  the  Bark  Georgiana,  Captain  Benson 
cleared  on  April  26,  the  Brig  Susan  Loud,  Captain  Pendleton, 
cleared  on  May  2,  1850,  both  bound  for  Chagres.  The  Creole  left 
on  the  7th. 

The  newspapers  were  pleased  that  though  the  Spanish  spies 
had  been  alerted  to  the  expedition  for  weeks,  and  were  closely 
watching  the  Creole,  the  boat  slipped  out  without  their  knowledge. 
Actually  there  was  hardly  a  shadow  of  secrecy  about  the  expedi- 
tion by  then. 

The  Kentucky  men  had  come  down  the  river  by  boat  in  such  an 
ostentatious  way  that  the  newspapers  had  reported  on  it.  On  the 
way  down  they  drilled  on  the  decks  in  full  sight  of  people.  Through 
some  misunderstanding,  they  reached  New  Orleans  well  in  advance 
of  the  planned  sailing  instead  of  the  day  before  it.  They  were  put 
in  camp  at  the  town  of  Lafayette,  but  in  their  zeal  to  know  what 
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was  going  on  they  broke  bounds  and  were  all  over  the  city,  di  inking 
in  the  saloons  and  bragging. 

The  Kentucky  officers  were  indignant  on  learning  that  Wheat 
was  going;  that  was  their  expedition.  They  accused  him  of  having 
picked  up  the  rejects  of  their  force.  Much  of  the  same  criticism  of 
his  men  were  made  then  that  were  made  of  his  Tigers  in  1861.  They 
thought  Wheat  himself  bombastic,  and  a  show-off. 

But  it  was  their  men  who  were  so  undisciplined  that  the  com- 
manders of  the  expedition  had  to  hurriedly  charter  the  Georgiana 
and  ship  them  out  into  the  Gulf  two  weeks  in  advance  of  the  sail- 
ing, to  keep  them  out  of  mischief. 

One  of  the  writers  who  covered  the  expedition  gave  this  charac- 
ter study  of  the  officers  of  the  Louisiana  regiment : 

"Col.  Wheat  is  a  noble  fellow,  young  and  ardent,  in  dangerous 
emprize.  He  was  a  pet  with  the  generals  of  the  Mexican  war.  The 
ladies  of  the  Crescent  City  frequently  speak  of  his  flashing  dark 
eyes,  his  frank  and  ingeuous  countenance,  and  his  Herculean,  but 
graceful  frame.  A  favored  mortal,  who,  at  his  age,  can  win  the  con- 
fidence of  rough  soldiers  and  arouse  to  palpitation  and  fluttering 
the  swelling  bosom  of  fair  maiden. 

"Lieut.  Col.  Bell,  an  observer  would  say,  delighted  less  in  a 
woman's  smile  than  in  the  flashing  of  bright  swords  and  the  roar  of 
cannon.  The  loss  of  an  arm  at  Monterey,  has  by  no  means  dimin- 
ished his  military  ardor,  or  impaired  his  ability  to  cope  with  a  stout 
foe.  Careless,  sudden  and  quick  in  a  quarrel,  you  detect  at  once  a 
reckless  valor,  a  wild  enthusiasm,  and  an  unconquerable  resolution 
in  the  'one-armed  Colonel!'" 

"Now  Maj.  Hayden,  you  would  declare  at  once,  is  a  bold  man, 
but  you  would  likewise  discover  that  he  is  entirely  devoid  of  that 
impetuosity  and  apparent  recklessness,  that  characterize  his  two 
superiors.  He  possesses  to  an  infinite  degree,  that  phlegmatic  cool- 
ness, and  correct  appreciation  of  motive  and  character,  which  is 
gathered  by  a  legal  practice  in  one  of  our  frontier  states.  Discreet 
in  council,  careful  in  details,  and  unimpassioned  but  firm  upon  the 
field  of  battle,  is  the  Arkansas  Major  of  the  Louisiana  Regiment." 

Wheat  had  with  him  besides  his  officers,  three  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  rank  and  file,  a  surgeon,  and  assistant  surgeon,  a  quar- 
termaster. Of  the  several  names  of  men  listed  some  were  also  re- 
corded in  his  company  in  Mexico;  McCormick,  Hunton,  Lawson, 
Abner  C.  Steede  (Steele). 

Wheat's'  first  speech  to  his  men  is  interesting  not  only  for  its 
explanations  of  the  policies  of  the  expedition,  but  for  the  expound- 
ing of  his  own  attitude  about  filibustering.  It  accompanied  what 
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was  possibly  the  very  first  raising  and  displaying  of  the  flag  of  free 
Cuban,  the  flag  that,  with  minor  modifications,  became  the  Cuban 
flag. 

"FELLOW  CITIZENS :— We  have  now  arrived  at  our  point  of 
destination  and  organization  in  the  gulf — you  are  aware  that  we 
cleared  from  New  Orleans  for  Chagres.  Captain  Pendleton  informs 
me  that  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  with  him  whether  we 
proceed  to  Chagres  or  not,  since  he  has  been  paid  the  charter  for 
his  vessel  to  that  place ;  hence,  if  we  stop  short  of  our  destination, 
he  cannot  be  injured. 

"I  hold  in  my  hand  a  paper  delivered  to  me  by  one  of  Gen. 
Lopez's  aids,  the  seal  of  which  he  told  me  to  break  when  in  latitude 
26  degrees  north,  and  longitude  87  degrees  west,  which  point  we 
have  now  reached. 

"I  find,  on  opening  this  paper,  that  I  am  directed  to  remain 
near  this  point  until  the  7th  day  of  May,  on  which  day  he  expects 
to  leave  New  Orleans  on  the  Creole ;  on  the  7th,  to-morrow,  we  are  to 
sail  on  a  direct  line  for  the  Balize,  and  by  Thursday  evening  may 
expect  to  see  the  Creole  and  the  old  General. 

"I  have  addressed  you  as  fellow-citizens  because  it  is  perhaps 
the  last  time  I  shall  ever  address  you  as  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Long  ere  the  sun  has  sunk  beneath  the  waters  which  now  surround 
us,  we  shall  perhaps  have  consumated  an  act  that  will  throw  us 
beyond  the  protection  of  the  stars  and  stripes,  under  whose  aus- 
pices we  have  sailed  thus  far. 

"This  act  is  simply  organizing  our  little  band  into  a  skeleton 
regiment  for  the  purpose  of  landing  on,  and  wrenching  Cuba  from 
the  grasp  of  a  bigoted  and  besotted  Spain. 

"The  moment  we  organize,  that  moment  we  pass  beyond  the 
protection  of  our  own  government,  we  have  no  longer  any  right  to 
sail  under  her  flag — but,  like  Hagar  when  she  went  forth  from 
the  tabernacle  of  Abraham  into  the  wilderness,  we  still  have  a  right 
to  call  on  Him,  who  buildeth  up  the  feeble  and  destroyeth  the 
mighty ;  and  doeth  that  at  all  times,  amongst  the  sons  of  men,  which 
seemeth  good  in  his  sight. 

"I  shall  therefore  henceforth  address  you  as  Soldiers  of  the 
Liberating  Army  of  Cuba. 

"We  then,  Fellow  Soldiers,  have  arrived  at  the  point  for 
which  we  sailed,  although  many,  nay  most  of  you,  sailed  for 
Chagres,  yet  you  all  knew  WHERE  you  were  then  bound,  and  for 
WHAT. 

"Does  any  here  object  to  landing  in  Cuba  a  week  sooner  than 
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he  thought  to  do  when  he  left  home?  Does  any  grudge  to  the  Cubans 
that  boon  of  freedom,  which  it  is  our  purpose  to  bestow  a  few  days 
in  advance  of  the  expected  time? 

"No,  I  feel  that  I  address  those  who  are  not  only  fully  imbued 
with  the  glorious  principles  of  equal  rights  themselves,  but  who 
will  seek  the  post  of  danger  at  any  time  for  the  purpose  of  extend- 
ing them  to  all  who  may  desire  their  beneficial  influence  on  their 
social  and  political  systems. 

"It  has  well  been  said  that  we  live  in  an  age  of  progress,  and 
no  circumstance,  perhaps,  is  more  indicative  of  the  onward  march 
of  time  than  this  expedition  .  .  .  the  march  of  mind  is  onward  .  .  . 
and  patriotism  now  consists,  not  so  much  in  going  to  the  rescue  of 
an  oppressed  people  after  they  are  in  open  rebellion  ...  as  in  strik- 
ing the  first  blow  for  them,  which  we  propose  to  do  for  the  Cubans" 

The  Cuban  flag  was  run  up  to  the  mast-head  and  thrown  tD 
the  breezes. 

"Liberators!  Behold  your  flag!" 

"Soldiers  of  the  Liberating  Army  of  Cuba,  you  have  embarked 
in  a  desperate  and  daring  enterprise,  shculd  the  Cubans  deceive  us. 

"If  we  are  not  deceived,  then  we  have  undertaken  the  most 
patriotic  and  praiseworthy  task  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  that  of 
giving  liberty  and  equality  to  an  oppressed  and  degraded  people, 
oppressed  by  heavy  taxes  and  arbitrary  exactions,  degraded  be- 
cause they  have  neither  religious  nor  political  liberty  .  .  . 

"You  are  aware,  fellow-soldiers,  that  we  have  come  from  the 
United  States  without  arms,  without  organization,  without  previous 
concert  to  commit  any  overt  act  which  may,  by  any  possibility,  com- 
promise the  dignity  or  disturb  the  harmony  of  our  own  govern- 
ment ;  nor  do  we  expect  or  intend  to  violate  any  law  of  nations, 
unless  revolution  be  so  considered,  and  this  cannot  be,  because  suc- 
cessful rebellion  is  always  pronounced  patriotism,  while  a  failure 
is  branded  as  piracy. 

"We  then  shall  be  patriots  purer  than  Cato,  or  conspirators 
more  dark  than  Catline. 

"Then,  Soldiers  of  the  Liberating  Army  of  Cuba,  while  you 
gaze  on  that  flag,  with  its  lone  star,  resolve  to  make  it  your  winding 
sheet  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  your  beacon  in  the  camp  of  victory  .  .  ." 

Wheat  referred  to  the  Cubans  within  the  Island,  but  very  soon 
he  must  have  begun  to  doubt  those  on  the  expedition  too.  At  the  ap- 
pointed time  the  Susan  Loud  moved  toward  the  Balize,  and  met  the 
Creole  at  the  appointed  time  and  place.  So  far  all  was  going  well, 
the  weather  was  perfect,  the  timing  was  exact,  and  the  whole  Cuba 
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liberating  expedition  was  at  large  in  the  Gulf;  neither  Spanish 
spies  nor  government  interference  having  held  them  up. 

From  here  all  went  wrong.  The  Mississippi  men  aboard  the 
Creole  had  fallen  out  with  their  colonel,  had,  once  they  were  under 
way,  found  the  Cuban  leaders  more  formal  and  unapproachable, 
and  were  beginning  to  have  some  regrets. 

The  Creole  was  a  small  boat  for  an  army,  but  now  Lopez  order- 
ed all  Louisianians  transhipped  to  the  Creole,  the  Susan  Loud  to 
follow  for  a  time  to  pick  up  hospital  cases,  then  to  return  to  the 
United  States.  But,  on  the  excuse  that  he  knew  the  gulf  waters  so 
well,  Captain  Pendleton  was  taken  on  the  Creole. 

It  is  not  recorded  how  the  Louisianians  reacted  to  this,  but 
the  Mississippians  vehemently  protested.  Their  boat  was  just  com- 
fortably filled  already. 

Whether  or  not  Wheat  protested,  he  must  have  been  con- 
founded. He  had  just  finished  telling  his  men  that  they  were  violat- 
ing no  law  of  nations ;  now  they  were  to  be  transhipped  to  the  Creole 
which  had  loaded  arms  just  outside  of  New  Orleans,  and  had  come 
out  under  military  organization,  so  that  in  going  aboard  he  shared 
that  guilt. 

Then  the  weather  turned  bad.  There  was  pitching  and  rolling, 
and  inside  the  boat  the  storm  up  of  the  disgruntled  Mississippi 
men.  Wheat  helped  Lopez's  aides  to  calm  them.  With  the  two  regi- 
ments, and  the  two  ship  captains  aboard,  the  Creole  set  out  for  the 
rendezvous  with  the  Georgiana  off  the  coast  of  Yucatan ;  the 
Susan  Loud  still  hanging  in  the  offing. 

The  little  gale  turned  out  to  be  a  help  after  all.  The  Creole  was 
blown  off  course  some  thirty-five  miles,  but  the  Georgiana  was  also 
off  course;  not  at  the  rendezvous  but  at  the  Island  of  Contoy  to 
which  O'Hara  had  gone  to  give  his  men  the  freedom  of  shore  leave 
when  they  became  unmanagable  in  the  confinement  of  the  ship  at 
sea  for  two  weeks.  The  men  on  the  Creole  located  her  by  the  camp 
fires  on  the  beach  that  had  been  attracting  the  attention  of  every 
boat  passing  the  island. 

Lopez  was  concerned  about  the  two  fishing  smacks  in  the  har- 
bor with  the  Georgiana.  O'Hara  assured  them  they  were  all  right ; 
one  of  the  men  had  guided  him  to  another  island  for  water. 

It  turned  out,  after  the  expedition  had  returned  home,  that  that 
very  man,  among  others  on  the  boats,  was  a  Spanish  marine  from 
Cuba  in  disguise  as  a  fisherman. 

The  Kentucky  men  were  delighted  to  see  the  other  expedition- 
ists coming  at  last.  They  were  willing  to  die  of  bullets  in  Cuba  but 
not  of  ennui  of  idling  around  in  the  Gulf, 
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But  again  the  soldiers  were  set  in  an  uproar  by  learning  that 
after  the  Creole  went  to  the  Island  of  Mugares  for  water,  and  re- 
turned to  Contoy,  all  the  Kentuckians  would  be  loaded  on  the  Creole 
too,  and  the  Georgiana  sent  back. 

Leaving  the  Kentuckians  there  but  taking  all  their  officers  with 
him,  Lopez  had  the  Creole  turned  toward  the  Island  of  Mugeres. 
So  called  because  it  had  once  been  a  Mexican  penal  colony  for  women 
criminals,  it  was  now  inhabited  by  a  small  community  of  people.  It 
was  a  beautiful  little  island,  and  the  men  were  delighted  to  have 
shore  leave.  The  water  supply  was  from  rock  cisterns  well  up  on 
the  island,  and  water  was  carried  in  stone  jars  in  small  boats  out 
to  the  ship ;  this  taking  the  entire  day. 

Already  the  expedition  was  overdue.  Now  the  boat  had  to  stay 
overnight,  go  back  to  Contoy  and  load  the  men.  Nobody  with  the 
expedition  seemed  to  be  too  deeply  concerned  about  the  delays. 

But  then  they  did  not  know  that  small  boats  had  scouted 
O'Hara's  boat,  and  carried  word  back  to  Cuba,  or  that  on  the  day 
the  expedition  was  scheduled  to  land,  the  New  Orleans  Crescent, 
assuming  that  it  must  have  done  so,  would  burst  out  happily  with  a 
full  account  of  the  planning  and  departure  of  the  expedition  and 
its  date  of  landing ;  these  papers  being  carried  by  fast  boat  to  Cuba 
while  the  Creole  was  still  at  Contoy. 

The  Delta  conservatively  waited  several  days  longer,  then  it 
too  came  out  with  the  story  of  the  expedition,  and  its  personnel ;  a 
day  or  two  later  word  reached  the  Delta  by  boat  from  Havana  that 
there  had  been  no  landing,  and  that  the  Spanish  army,  fully  alerted, 
had  armed  the  island  at  every  landing  point. 

Several  days  later  "the  painful  mystery  and  doubt  which  en- 
velopes the  expedition  to  Cuba  are  still  undispelled.  The  anxiety, 
bordering  on  despair,  excited  by  the  news  brought  by  the  Fairy,  was 
somewhat  increased  by  the  later  intelligence  .  .  .  The  question,  then, 
which  occupies  and  opresses  the  minds  is,  What  has  become  of  the 
Creole  and  the  other  vessels  of  the  expedition?" 

The  last  thing  heard  of  the  expedition  was  that  some  of  the 
men  were  on  the  Isle  of  Mugeres,  and  since  the  war  boat  Pizarro 
had  been  sent  out  by  the  Spanish  government  to  blockade  that  is- 
land, it  was  supposed  that  the  men  were  still  blockaded  there.  The 
only  hope  for  the  men  of  the  expedition  then,  was  escape  to  the 
mainland  of  Mexico,  which  was  only  a  short  distance.  But  the  editor 
hoped,  without  much  hope,  that  the  Creole  had  been  able  to  slip  out 
between  the  time  the  men  were  reported  on  Mugeres  and  the  tim 
th  Pizarro  got  there. 

Except  for  the  little  fishing  boats,  of  which  they  became  sus- 
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picious  too  late,  the  liberators  saw  nothing  resembling  an  enemy 
craft  as  Colonel  Wheat  told  his  men  so  in  thanking  Gcd  for  that 
deliverance. 

At  the  Island  Lopez  perfected  the  organization  of  his  skeleton 
army  and  issued  commissions.  Apparently  the  Mississippians  had 
still  hoped  they  could  escape  the  command  of  the  now  hated  Colonel 
Bunch,  and  learning  that  they  could  not,  and  that  all  the  expedition 
was  to  be  crowded  on  the  one  unseaworthy  boat,  they  became  mu- 
tinous. 

Lopez  himself,  his  aides,  and  Wheat,  harangued  the  men  and 
pleaded  with  them.  They  won  over  most  of  them,  but  thirteen  men 
slipped  around  to  the  off  side  of  the  ship  while  the  officers  were 
busy  with  the  main  body  of  men,  lowered  a  boat,  and  rowed  off  in 
it.  Seeing  what  was  up,  Colonel  Bunch  rushed  in  that  direction  and 
madly  fired  his  pistol  at  them;  finding  them  out  of  range,  he  ran 
to  the  ship  cannon,  shouting  at  the  crew  to  turn  it  on  them,  and 
trying  to  do  so  himself. 

But  Lopez  stopped  him.  The  expedition  did  not  want  men  who 
were  deserters;  let  them  go.  Just  the  same  when  the  men,  finding 
that  the  Susan  Loud  was  too  far  off,  tried  to  row  to  and  board  a 
small  fishing  boat,  Lopez  had  the  fishing  boat  picked  up  and  taken 
in  tow,  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  fishermen. 

He  could  guess,  perhaps,  what  the  outcome  would  be.  The 
natives  of  Mugeres  refused  to  succor  the  men,  who  had  rowed 
around  to  the  far  side  of  the  island;  fearing  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment when  the  Pizarro  appeared,  they  drove  them  off  the  island. 
They  reached  the  mainland,  but  were  shunned  there  too,  and  trying 
to  make  their  way  on  foot  back  to  the  United  States,  or  to  travel  in 
small  boats,  they  dropped  from  exhaustion,  were  drowned,  were 
overcome  by  the  tropical  diseases,  until  only  one  man  escaped. 

When  the  Creole  was  finally  ready  to  leave,  Colonel  Wheat 
asked  for  just  a  little  more  time  before  loading  his  men,  and  lining 
them  out  on  the  beach  he  addressed  them  once  more. 

After  thanking  them  for  naming  him  their  Colonel,  as  he  was 
now  commissioned  by  Lopez,  he  launched  into  a  remarkable  oration 
marked  more  by  elocution  than  by  practicable  remarks,  contrasting 
the  natural  beauties  of  the  island  of  Cuba  with  the  filthy  oppres- 
sions of  the  people;  the  oppressed  and  weeping  people  of  Cuba 
turning  their  eyes  toward  the  United  States;  exhorting  them  to 
hear  these  cries  of  suffering. 

"You,  my  worthy  comrades,  heard  those  heart-rending  cries 
and  warm  appeals.  When  did  a  deserving  American  listen  to  the 
cry  of  distress,  and  not  fly  to  succor." 
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"Never,  Never,"  the  men  shouted,  then  the  irrepressible  Lieu- 
tenant Lawson,  with  his  slight  stammer,  said,  "Wa-wa-well  we  will 
o-offer  them  the  cup  of  liberty  and  they  may  use  it  or  refu-fu-fuse 
it  as  they  like." 

When  order  was  restored,  Colonel  Wheat  went  on,  thanking 
them  for  their  confidence  in  him  with  such  fervor  that  he  had  to 
wipe  his  face  with  his  kerchief. 

He  then  called  their  attention,  in  effloiescent  words,  to  the 
providence  of  God  in  that  so  far  neither  their  own  government  nor 
the  Spanish  war  vessels  had  stopped  them,  though  it  was  known 
that  spies  had  alerted  the  latter. 

"I  tell  you,  my  noble  soldiers,  success  must  perch  upon  our 
banner.  The  one-starred  flag  will  soon  float  over  the  gloomy  battle- 
ments .  .  .  Cuba  shall  yet  be  free! 

"We  may  die,  perhaps,  the  future  is  in  the  womb  of  time,  but 
there  is  no  such  word  as  fail!" 

"In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  urge  upon  you  all  the  necessity 
of  the  most  rigid  discipline,  for  in  that  consists  our  strength.  Let 
it  not  be  said  that  female  virtue  has  been  violated  by  one  of  my 
brave  Louisianians — guard  strictly  the  rights  of  property." 

But  the  lofty  eloquence  of  this  long  speech  was  far  more  effect- 
ive than  an  exhortation  to  them  to  do  their  duty  or  any  scolding  for 
their  attitude.  His  fervid  abstractions  had  drawn  the  men  out  of 
their  discontent  and  made  them  enthusiastic  again,  even  though 
they  had  poked  fun  at  the  time,  and  made  fun  of  some  of  its  pass- 
ages long  after.  His  references  to  the  green  pastures  and  still 
waters  became  a  byword  among  the  liberators. 

As  when  at  times  the  men  would  show  discontentment  again, 
the  stuttering  lieutenant  would  say : 

"M-ma-men!  You  all  recollect  that  but  y-y-yesterday,  Colonel 
Wheat  told  us,  w-w-we  should  soon  'feed  on  gr-gr-green  pastures 
by  the  side  of  still  waters  on  the  g-g-gem  re-re-republic  of  the  ocean. 
I  never  knew  Colonel  Wheat  to  lie  standing,  I  th-th-think  we  had 
b-b-better  go  down  and  see  those  pa-pa-pastures  anyway,  s-s-some- 
thing  may  turn  up  green  down  there,  if  it  is  only  a  turtle." 

The  Louisianians  were  loaded  by  dark,  the  Creole  set  out  for 
Contoy,  and  there  the  Kentucky  men  were  brought  on  the  beat. 
There  was  more  disturbance  when  it  was  found  that  the  Kentuck- 
ians  were  given  the  preferred  upper  deck,  and  the  other  two  regi- 
ments crowded  below,  some  in  the  hold. 

But  the  others  got  a  laugh  at  their  expense.  The  men  put  on 
their  red  shirts  and  tried  to  drill  on  the  deck,  but  each  time  a  vessel 
was  sighted  they  dived  below. 
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One  such  vessel  was  sighted  and  seemed  to  be  coming  at  them, 
so  the  Creole  was  turned  to  appear  to  be  going  toward  Key  West, 
and  by  the  time  they  could  identify  the  boat,  time  had  been  lost 
again. 

That  night  a  storm  blew  up.  All  through  the  voyage  the  men 
of  the  crew  had  been  entertaining  the  liberators  with  stories  of  the 
unseaworthiness  of  the  Creole,  her  planking  rotted  and  warped, 
her  boilers  rusted  through.  And  now  pitching  and  plunging,  creak- 
ing in  every  joint,  it  seemed  certain  that  the  next  wave  would  take 
her  under. 

By  now  the  men  did  not  care.  They  were  crowded  like  live 
stock  in  the  boat,  and  now  with  most  of  them  seasick,  they  would 
have  felt  it  a  mercy  to  drown  easily. 

But  the  little  Creole  plunged  on.  With  daylight  the  storm  died, 
and  by  late  evening  of  that  day  the  liberators  could  see  on  the  far 
horizon  the  smudge  that  they  were  told  was  Cuba. 

The  Kentucky  men  had  been  at  sea  three  weeks,  the  Louisiana 
men  sixteen  days;  the  whole  expedition  had  rendezvoused  on  the 
tenth  of  the  month  and  it  was  now  the  eighteenth  of  the  month. 
From  Key  West  to  Havana  was  a  two  day  trip ;  it  had  taken  them 
a  week. 

In  preparation  of  the  landing,  Lopez  called  a  council  of  all  his 
officers.  He  had  talked  with  them  at  Mugeres.  But  not  until  now 
did  he  give  them  the  full  details  of  his  plans.  He  could  not  land  at 
Havana,  the  Spanish  government  was  expecting  him  there.  He  was 
going  to  Cardenas,  on  the  northwestern  coast  of  Cuba,  thirty-five 
miles  eastward  of  Matanzas.  He  had  friends  in  the  garrison  at  Car- 
denas. Taking  the  town  would  be  a  simple  task,  then  they  would 
go  on  to  Matanzas. 

With  these  towns  taken  and  the  roads  blockaded  to  keep  the 
Spanish  soldiers  from  coming  out  of  Havana  after  them,  they  would 
take  their  time,  recruit  native  force  enough  to  fill  all  the  skeleton 
regiments  to  full  strength,  add  an  equal  number  of  all  native  regi- 
ments, a  corp  of  cavalry,  and  they  would  then  march  on  Havana, 
sweeping  all  before  them. 

At  the  moment  it  sounded  reasonable  to  them.  Had  the  Cuban 
people  been  as  ready  for  rebellion  as  represented,  it  was  reasonable. 
Some  of  them  uneasily  wondered  to  each  other  where — in  the  island 
where  a  man  was  not  even  allowed  to  carry  a  knife  with  a  blade 
over  a  minimum  length — Lopez  was  going  to  get  arms  for  this  mul- 
titude. But  Lopez  had  been  in  the  Spanish  army;  he  would  know 
how  to  get  at  the  arsenals. 
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So  now  they  were  here  and  it  had  belter  be  80. 

"The  Creole,  on  the  morning  of  the  HHh,  was  quietly  and 
noiselessly  entering  the  bay,  when,  about  the  hour  of  half-past  two, 
she  was  discovered  to  be  aground  within  twenty  yards  of  the  pro- 
jecting pier.  Every  effort  to  reach  the  quay  seemed  exhausted,  and 
occasional  lights  flitting  about  the  wharf  conveyed  the  fearful  in- 
telligence that  suspicion  was  aroused.  At  this  moment  a  gallant 
little  fellow  by  the  name  of  Fayssouz,  who  had  been  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  1st  mate  upon  the  vessel,  swam  to  the  shore  with  the 
cable  in  his  mouth.  This  daring  act  enabled  us  to  effect  an  ap- 
proach, but  the  delay  of  some  thirty  minutes  had  sufficed  to  com- 
municate the  alarm.  A  Spanish  sentinel,  surmising  the  character 
of  the  crew,  was  distinctly  heard  to  shout,  "los  Americanos"  long 
before  the  boat  had  struck  the  pier." 

"The  moon  had  gone  down  and  it  was  utterly  dark,  so  that  we 
could  not  see.  It  was  then  that  Fassoux,  a  native  of  South  Carolina, 
who  was  mate  of  the  Creole,  jumped  overboard  with  a  plank  with  a 
rope  attached,  climbed  the  wharf  and  thus  secured  communication 
with  the  vessel.  The  plank  was  rested  on  the  gunnel  and  unsteady. 
Fassoux,  wet  to  the  skin,  sat  on  the  wharf  and  steadied  it. 

"Gen.  Lopez,  being  a  heavier  man  than  myself  [Gonzales]  I 
would  not  allow  him  to  go  over  the  plank  first,  as  he  wished  to, 
but  having  stood  on  it  and  felt  it  was  firm,  I  landed  on  the  wharf 
and  beckoned  him  to  come  on." 

By  this  device  Gonzales  made  himself  the  first  man  of  the 
liberating  expedition  to  land  on  Cuba. 

The  invasion  of  Cardenas  was  well  planned.  A  detachment  of 
Kentuckians  under  Colonel  Pickett  left  the  boat  first  and  immedi- 
ately went  on  the  double-quick  through  the  town  to  seize  the  rail- 
road and  all  rolling  stock  so  no  one  might  get  out  to  carry  woid. 
Right  behind  these  came  the  main  body  of  Kentucky  men,  to  march 
straight  down  the  main  plaza  toward  the  garrison.  Wheat  was  to 
take  a  street  parallel  to  this  to  flank  the  garrison  on  one  side,  while 
Bunch  lead  his  men  down  the  parallel  street  on  the  other  side  of 
O'Hara's  force. 

Speed  was  more  essential  than  secrecy  now,  for  they  overtook 
flying  sentinels  warning  the  town,  and  Lopez  knew  there  could 
be  no  surprise  attack. 

O'Hara  was  on  the  main  plaza,  around  which  stood  the  mag- 
nificent and  substantial  public  buildings,  the  barracks,  the  Gover- 
nor's palace,  the  Cathedral.  The  Kentuckians  were  drawn  up  in 
front  of  the  barracks. 
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There  was  a  single  shot,  then  a  scattering  fire,  finally  a  con- 
tinuous blast  of  guns  from  the  barracks.  Colonel  O'Hara  gave  the 
command  to  charge,  and  fell  before  he  could  advance.  Major  Haw- 
kins had  the  wounded  colonel  carried  off,  while  he  carried  on  the 
charge. 

Now  came  the  act  that  amazed  the  Kentuckians  and  tricked 
Wheat.  Lopez  appeared — no  one  seemed  sure  where  he  had  gone 
before  this — and  ordered  the  men  not  to  return  the  fire,  that  he 
would  walk  up  and  demand  the  surrender  of  the  garrison.  He  did 
walk  right  up  to  the  doors,  and  the  doors  opened  to  him. 

The  firing  on  both  sides  stopped.  There  were  amazed  ejacula- 
tions and  then  jubilant  yells  from  the  Kentucky  men.  All  was  true. 
Lopez  did  have  friends  in  the  garrison.  Cardenas  had  yielded.  Then 
all  else  was  true.  The  Island  would  be  his. 

Excitement  spread  to  the  auxiliary  forces,  raising  three  sten- 
torian cheers  for  "Lopez  and  Liberty."  Wheat  led  his  men  on  the 
double  quick  through  a  cross  street  to  the  main  plaza  to  share  in 
the  jubilation. 

But  what  was  this?  Across  the  mouth  of  the  street  armed 
figures  moved  furtively  through  the  dark.  He  hailed  them.  The 
answer  was  a  blast  of  gunfire.  Unseen  by  the  Kentuckians,  as  Lopez 
went  in  the  front  of  what  they  thought  was  the  garrison,  a  body  of 
Spanish  soldiers  slipped  out  the  side  door  of  the  connecting  build- 
ing and  went  skulking  around  the  side  of  the  plaza  toward  the 
Governor's  palace. 

Wheat  fell.  Taken  by  surprise,  the  Louisianians  were  able  to 
return  only  a  scattering  volley,  and  the  armed  troop  now  sped  on, 
pursued  by  both  Louisianians  and  Kentuckians,  but  getting  away 
into  the  Governor's  palace,  a  strong  position  from  which  they  at 
once  began  a  deadly  attack  on  the  invaders- 
Satisfaction  turned  to  alarm;  Cardenas  was  not  taken.  The 
Lopez  forces  rallied  to  this  new  situation. 

Lopez  had  come  out  of  the  building  with  twenty-five  men  who 
he  introduced  to  his  officers,  they  thought,  as  the  commander  of 
the  garrison.  By  odd  coincidence  his  name  was  also  Lopez.  These 
twenty-five  men  pitched  into  the  battle  with  enthusiasm,  forming 
a  much  needed  reinforcement. 

Colonel  Bell,  taking  command,  had  rushed  the  Louisianians 
right  up  to  the  Governor's  palace  in  pursuit  of  the  escapees.  They 
got  away  behind  the  barred  doors,  and  his  men,  ably  supported  by 
the  Kentuckians,  stormed  the  place  and  soon  battered  down  the 
door  of  the  lower  floor.  But  the  men  had  retreated  to  an  upper 
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floor  from  which  they  could  rain  clown  a  killing  fire  on  the  attack- 
ers both  inside  and  out. 

Lopez  had  told  his  men  there  must  be  no  pillage  and  sacking; 
no  destruction  of  property ;  he  must  win  and  hold  the  good  will  of 
the  people.  Now  he  snatched  a  flambeau  from  the  hands  of  a  soldisr 
and  rushed  into  the  building  to  fire  it. 

Thus  smoked  out,  the  Spanish  soldiers  escaped  acres:,  the  upper 
floor  bridge  into  the  adjoining  building,  an  even  stronger  position. 

Gonzales  had  fallen  badly  wounded  in  the  first  charge  on  the 
palace.  He  had  been  carried  off  to  the  ship.  Without  him,  his  in- 
terpreter and  go-between,  Lopez  not  only  had  difficulty  communi- 
cating with  his  officers,  he  seemed  to  have  loot  his  balance.  His  men 
were  pleased  to  see  him  pitch  in  and  fight  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
them,  charging  furiously  into  the  buildings,  but  his  officers  were 
disturbed  at  the  trend  of  things. 

By  now  the  invaders  were  under  fire  from  all  the  wails,  house- 
tops and  windows  around  the  plaza.  There  was  a  vigorous  attack 
on  the  next  house,  to  which  the  soldiers  and  the  governor  and  ho 
hold  had  escaped ;  it  was  fired  too,  and  the  refugees  escaped  into 
the  next  building. 

Here  the  attackers  got  an  unexpected  support.  This  building 
was  low,  and  everybody  crowded  onto  the  roof,  which  gave  way  and 
fell  in  with  them.  "In  this  condition,  the  inmates,  with  the  fire  at 
their  heels,  and  the  soldiers  in  danger  of  being  blown  up  by  their 
own  cartridges,  had  no  choice  but  to  surrender.  A  white  flag  was, 
therefore,  soon  hung  out  of  the  windows,  on  the  point  of  a  bayonet. 
In  the  absence  of  anything  else  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  flag,  one 
of  the  young  ladies  present  gallantly  offered  an  article  of  her  under 
garments,  which  was  used  for  the  purpose." 

With  this  fluttering  note,  the  siege  of  Cardenas  ended.  But 
there  was  little  elation.  Gonzales,  without  whom  there  was  little 
understanding  between  General  Lopez  and  his  officers  and  men, 
was  the  most  severely  wounded.  G'Hara  and  Wheat  were  also  en- 
abled. Bell  and  Hawkins  had  taken  command  and  conducted  the 
attacks  admirably,  but,  out  of  restraint,  Lopez  had  led  in  that  very 
pillage  he  had  opposed.  Only  eight  of  the  attackers  were  casualties, 
but  with  these  were  the  key  men  of  the  expedition.  There  had  ben 
battl,  killing,  and  destruction  of  property.  The  men  already  had  an 
inkling  that  there  was  something  odd  about  the  "men  of  the  garri- 
son" who  had  come  over  to  them.  Pickett  had  come  back  to  report 
that  his  mission  had  been  carried  out  successfully,  but  vainly:  a 
locomotive  in  the  yards  on  the  far  side  of  the  town,  with  steam  up, 
had  escaped  to  carry  the  alarm  to  Matanzas. 
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And  Cardenas  was  not  theirs.  The  residents  had  sealed  up 
their  houses,  every  door  and  window  barred  and  not  a  person  in 
sight.  Until  past  noon  the  soldiers  were  not  able  to  get  food  or  a 
place  to  rest.  By  midafternoon  a  few  shopkeepers  were  persuaded 
to  open  up  to  wait  on  them;  finally  one  citizen  appeared  and  of- 
fered Lopez  and  his  staff  the  hospitality  of  his  house,  and  wined 
and  dined  him.  He  was  very  full  of  promise  and  encouragement 
and  assurances  of  loyal  support  once  the  citizens  realized  that  these 
were  real  liberators  and  not  pirates,  as  they  supposed. 

By  now  the  officers  of  the  expedition  were  uneasy.  Having 
taken  Cardenas,  Lopez  seemed  to  have  no  idea  what  to  do  with  it. 
They  knew  the  warships  must  be  moving  in  on  them  by  now,  and 
with  their  boat  in  the  harbor,  the  wounded  aboard  her.  Before  the 
town  warmed  up  to  them,  the  officers  had  already  heard  rumors  of 
the  garrison  at  Matanzas  having  sent  out  a  large  force  toward 
Cardenas. 

But  to  all  their  alarms  and  anxieties,  Lopez  was  calm.  Wait 
now,  in  a  little  while  the  citizens  would  understand  that  these  were 
their  rescuers  and  would  rally  to  his  banner.  He  made  no  attempt 
to  fortify  or  garrison  the  town.  Urged  to  march  on  to  Matanzas, 
where,  he  had  told  them,  he  had  so  many  supporters,  he  refused  for 
fear  of  being  surprised  by  a  Spanish  force  while  on  the  march. 

As  the  residents  began  to  come  out  of  their  houses  and  talk 
to  the  soldiers,  the  rumors  became  more  alarming.  A  friendly  resi- 
dent told  them  that  a  large  Spanish  force  was  fast  approaching 
the  town. 

But  still  Lopez  was  calm.  At  any  moment  now  his  supporters 
would  begin  to  flock  to  his  banners.  When  pressed  for  some  action, 
Lopez  said  that  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  they  would  have  to 
leave  Cardenas  and  go  into  the  hills,  and  wait  there  for  the  rising 
of  the  people. 

Under  other  circumstances  the  men  would  have  been  willing 
to  follow  him  in  this.  With  the  volatile  nature  of  the  Spanish  people, 
any  spark  might  set  off  an  island-wide  uprising. 

But  with  their  three  chiefs  so  badly  wounded  that  taking  them 
into  the  hills  was  not  practicable,  and  leaving  them  to  the  mercies 
of  the  Spanish  soldiers  was  unthinkable,  they  would  not  hear  of  it. 

Finally  Lopez  considered  their  plan  of  loading  on  the  boat  and 
taking  the  Creole  around  the  island  to  some  other  landing  place; 
possibly  to  Matanzas  itself  to  move  in  on  the  vacated  garrison  there. 

The  decision  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  Lopez.  Suddenly 
a  troop  of  lancers  were  on  them.  By  now  the  officers  had  posted 
guards  and  stationed  men.  The  Kentuckians  formed  a  solid  block 
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in  the  main  plaza.  The  lancers  split  up,  half  posting  themselves  at 
all  the  exits  of  the  town,  the  other  fifty  making  a  hard  charge  on 
the  soldiers. 

All  but  one  of  them  fell  in  the  first  fire.  This  single  man  drew 
back  and  charged  the  soldiers,  charged  again,  until  in  admiration 
they  would  not  fire,  but  pulled  him  down  off  his  horse.  The  rest 
of  the  lancers  then  left  the  town. 

But  this  man  as  well  as  citizens  told  them  of  the  approaching 
forces.  No  longer  able  to  doubt  that  he  was  in  a  dangerous  situa- 
tion, and  that  the  people  were  not  coming  to  his  support  here  at 
least,  Lopez  gave  the  order  to  re-embark. 

Providentally  the  captain  had  had  the  boat  coaled  and  watered 
and  ready  to  go. 

But  it  was  too  late.  All  but  the  Kentucky  men  were  aboard, 
they  standing  on  defense  in  the  dock  plaza,  when  the  long  threat- 
ened Spanish  army  moved  into  the  town  and  came  for  them  on 
the  double  quick,  hitting  them  like  a  wave  hitting  a  breakwater. 

Without  waiting  for  officers  or  orders,  the  Louisiana  men  went 
over  the  side  and  into  the  melee  in  the  same  manner  in  which  some 
of  these  same  men  were  to  launch  themself  into  battle  at  Bull  Run, 
a  long  drawn  concerted  yell  preceding  their  furious  charge.  Close 
seconds  behind  them  came  the  Mississippi  men,  who  till  now  had 
not  taken  much  active  part,  but  redeemed  themselves  here.  Fighting 
more  furiously  than  all  were  the  twenty-five  men  from  the  garrison. 

The  Mississippians  went  into  battle  without  their  leader.  As 
the  Spanish  army  charged,  Colonel  Bunch  danced  up  and  down  on 
the  deck,  yelling,  "Cut  the  rope,  cut  the  rope !"  When  no  on  obeyed, 
he  seized  an  ax  himself  and  ran  to  cut  the  ship  free.  Captain  Pierson 
knocked  up  his  arm,  and  drawing  his  pistol  dared  him  to  touch  the 
rope ;  his  ship  was  not  leaving  until  every  man  was  aboard. 

The  Spanish  soldiers  drew  back,  leaving  the  Lopez  men 
momentarily  in  possession  of  the  field.  These  retreated  to  their 
boat  as  fast  as  possible,  but  leaving  behind  about  seventy  of  their 
number.  The  little  skirmish  had  taken  a  frightful  toll. 

The  Creole  was  loaded  and  free  at  last,  and  moved  out  into  the 
harbor.  But  something  deeper  than  the  protecting  shade  of  night 
hung  over  the  boat,  the  pall  of  failure. 

They  were  not  now  an  expedition  making  a  strategic  retreat, 
to  try  again  at  another  point.  They  were  fugitives  escaping  from 
destruction. 

And  they  had  not  escaped.  Well  out  into  the  harbor,  there  was 
again  that  sickening  jar  such  as  had  delayed  them  the  night  before. 
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The  Creole  was  aground  again.  Frantically  the  crew  and  the  sol- 
diers worked  to  free  the  ship.  Finally  most  of  the  men  were  landed 
on  a  sand  bar  to  lighten  the  boat  until  she  could  be  freed.  Just  as 
they  were  succeeding,  after  about  two  hours  of  work,  having  re- 
loaded the  men,  there  was  a  cry  from  the  lookout,  and  dead  silence 
fell  upon  the  Creole,  the  men  hardly  daring  to  breath  as  a  great 
hulk  swam  toward  them  in  the  darkness,  going  by  so  close  they  could 
hear  the  voices  on  the  deck  giving  orders. 

The  sand  bar  had  been  a  blessing  in  disguise ;  the  Pizarro, 
prowling  the  harbor  for  them,  had  missed  them  in  the  dark  in 
avoiding  the  sand  bar. 

The  Creole  was  freed  and  floating,  but  now  the  captain  told 
the  officers  and  the  officers  told  Lopez  that  the  ship  must  be  light- 
ened before  they  could  risk  the  channel.  After  a  council  of  war  in 
which  Lopez  was  overruled,  he  ordered  the  munitions  jettisoned, 
then  the  guns. 

Then  the  pilot  took  the  wrong  channel  going  out  of  the  harbor, 
but  again  the  hand  of  providence  was  on  the  wheel,  for  as  they 
went  out  the  wrong  channel  the  Pizarro  was  coming  in  the  right 
one,  still  hunting  them. 

Lopez  had  done  two  foolish  things.  He  had  held  the  Governor 
of  Cardenas  and  his  staff  as  hostages,  and  they  were  aboard  the 
ship,  and  he  had  also  taken  some  negro  slaves  who  had  been  pri- 
soners in  the  garrison. 

Now  the  expeditionists  also  learned  that  the  twenty-five  "sol- 
diers" from  the  garrison  who  had  joined  them,  were  political  prioon- 
ers  who  Lopez  had  released  from  their  cells. 

Here,  just  outside,  Lopez  stopped  the  Creole  and  had  the  Gov- 
ernor and  his  staff  put  aboard  a  fishing  smack  to  be  returned  to 
Cuba,  after  exacting  a  promise  that  any  wounded  left  in  the  town 
and  any  prisoners  taken  would  be  released. 

Needless  to  say  this  promise  was  not  kept;  the  few  men  left 
there  were  hanged. 

But  the  freeing  of  the  Governor  was  necessary.  Had  the  boat 
been  taken  with  him  aboard,  they  would  indeed  have  been  treated 
as  pirates  if  taken. 

Then  General  Lopez  ordered  the  boat  to  stand  westward  around 
the  island  to  make  a  landing  at  Mantua  de  Abajo,  where,  again  he 
claimed,  were  many  revolutionists  waiting  for  him. 

By  now  the  most  credulous  of  his  officers  must  have  thought 
these  great  hosts  of  unseen  supporters  figments  of  a  disordered 
imagination.  In  Cardenas  they  had  got  a  good  taste  of  how  the 
native  Cubans  reacted  to  Americans. 
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To  his  surprise  Lopez  found  the  boat  was  not  going  in  the 
indicated  direction.  He  repeated  his  command.  He  was  told  that 
the  men  thought  they  were  on  their  way  home. 

A  council  was  called.  It  turned  into  a  tumultous  session.  Lop<  z 
told  them  he  was  determined  to  land  at  Mantua.  They  told  him  the 
men  were  determined  to  land  at  Key  West  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  They  were  without  arms  or  ammunition,  and  long  knives  were 
a  poor  defense  against  big  guns  and  Spanish  cavalry. 

By  now  Colonel  Wheat  must  have  known  that  the  doubts  he 
had  expressed  were  verified,  the  Cubans  were  deceiving  them.  He 
did  not  have  more  confidence  in  Lopez  than  the  others  had ;  he  was 
level  headed  enough  to  see  the  danger  and  the  consequences  of  being 
taken  at  sea,  and  sensitive  enough  to  feel  that  any  kind  of  fugitive 
fighting  on  the  island  was  better  than  ignomious  return  with  hardly 
a  blow  struck. 

He  stood  with  Lopez.  So  did  Hardy,  Titus,  and  Allen. 

But  they  were  overruled ;  it  was  left  to  a  vote  of  the  men.  and 
they  were  tumultously  in  favor  of  Key  West.  The  captain  told  them 
the  men  had  posted  a  guard  over  the  compasses  to  make  sure  the 
boat  was  going  to  Key  West. 

Then,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  but  with  great  dignity,  Lopez 
asked  to  be  put  on  a  fishing  boat  that  he  might  return  to  Cuba. 
Again  these  few  officers  and  the  fifty  men  who  had  volunteered 
before,  were  willing  to  go  with  him.  But  again  they  were  overruled ; 
other  officers  pointing  out  that  this  separation  of  the  forces  would 
make  those  returning  appear  as  mutineers,  or  that  they  had  ma- 
rooned their  leader. 

So  the  Creole  headed  for  Key  West  at  full  speed,  and  spirits 
lightened. 

They  were  still  forty  miles  out  when  the  lookout  sang  out  an 
alarm,  and  all  saw  the  smudge  of  smoke  on  the  horizon.  The  bull- 
dog Pizarro,  finding  they  had  escaped  the  harbor,  had  found  their 
trail,  and  was  in  hot  pursuit. 

The  Creole  had  the  start  and  kept  ahead  of  the  faster  boat  for 
some  time.  Then  the  Pizzaro  gained.  The  pilot  put  the  Creole  in 
among  some  reefs  where  the  larger  boat  could  not  come,  and  ran 
down  the  channel  there.  The  Pizzaro  stopped  near  the  reefs  to  ask 
the  United  States  navy  boat  there,  making  a  geodotic  survey,  to 
lend  a  pilot. 

Lieutenant  Rogers  sent  back  word  that  he  would  be  glad  to 
let  him  have  a  pilot  to  take  him  into  Key  West  to  make  proper 
application  to  the  authorities  there,  but  one  to  chase  the  Creole  no. 
In  a  fury  Commander  Marin  said  he  would  report  the  Lieutenant 
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when  he  got  in.  The  navy  boat  lowered  a  boat  and  it  was  rowed  over, 
Marin  looking  pleased  at  the  success  of  his  threat. 

But  the  young  ensign  told  him  Lieutenant  Rogers  had  sent  his 
card  so  as  to  be  sure  the  right  person  was  reported. 

By  this  trick  the  Creole  gained  a  little.  But  now  she  was  past 
the  reefs,  and  the  Pizarro  was  stopping  again  to  pick  up  a  regular 
pilot  from  the  station  boat. 

There  was  another  small  reprive.  The  new  pilot  put  the  Pizarro 
on  a  reef,  just  lightly  so  that  the  boat  was  soon  off. 

But  inexorably  the  Pizarro  gained  in  the  open  water.  Men  of 
both  boats  lined  the  rail,  watching  with  suspended  breathing.  To 
the  liberators  capture  meant  death  or  at  the  least  imprisonment 
and  exportation  to  the  mines.  To  the  Pizarro's  crew  it  meant  dis- 
honor if  they  let  these  pirates  escape  after  actually  landing  on  Cuba. 

A  council  of  war  was  called.  Lopez  wished  to  surrender  to  save 
the  boat ;  sure  that  the  United  States  government  would  demand 
the  release  of  the  prisoners.  This  was  the  most  fantastic  of  his 
dreams  yet.  His  officers  voted  to  blow  up  the  boat  with  all  hands 
on  board  rather  than  surrender.  When  this  was  vetoed  they  agreed 
to  grapple  with  the  Pizarro  when  overtaken,  and  fight  to  the  death 
or  victory  with  their  knives. 

Meantime  the  crew,  aided  by  the  soldiers,  were  pitching  into 
the  fire  boxes  everything  inflammable  on  the  boat,  even  barrels 
of  salt  pork,  building  up  the  steam  pressure  to  where  the  little  boat 
would  probably  take  care  of  her  blowing  up  herself. 

But  now  they  were  in  sight  of  Key  West;  the  housetops  black 
with  people  watching  the  race  and  cheering  for  the  Creole.  The 
little  boat  pounded  on  and  rounded  the  lighthouse  twenty  minutes 
ahead  of  the  Pizarro,  and  one  great  yell  went  up  from  the  people 
massed  on  the  docks  and  houses. 

But  the  Creole  lay  to  at  quarentine,  and  the  Pizarro  came 
sullenly  on  into  the  harbor  and  put  herself  between  the  Creole  and 
her  berth.  Now  the  Creole  was  released  and  came  on  in,  driving 
straight  for  her  berth  as  if  determined  to  run  the  warship  down, 
while  Commander  Marin  waited  in  anticipation,  but  at  the  last  mo- 
ment the  Creole  veered  and  went  scuttling  down  the  harbor  to  an 
old  unused  dock,  where  before  the  boat  was  wharped  in,  every  man 
of  her  but  the  necessary  crew  had  gone  over  the  rail  into  the  water 
or  in  a  great  leap  onto  the  dock,  the  last  overboard  carrying  their 
wounded  with  them,  and  in  a  moment  not  a  liberator  was  to  be  seen 
in  all  Key  West.  Houses  had  opened  to  them  and  closed  behind  them. 
To  official  inquiries,  no  man  or  woman  had  ever  seen  one  of  them. 

As  the  boat  veered  past  him  and  away,  in  a  last  fury  the  Span- 
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ish  commander  had  his  gun  swung  to  bear  on  the  Creole,  but  a  boat 
beyond  in  line  of  fire  instantly  ran  up  the  stars  and  stripes  and 
the  gunners  held  fire. 

Marin  put  ashore  and  walking  up  to  a  man  standing  on  the 
docks  interestedly  watching,  he  asked  where  he  could  find  the 
United  States  marshall. 

"Right  here,"  said  the  smiling  man  tapping  his  chest. 

When  Marin  could  speak  he  blurted  out,  "And  why  did  you 
not  stop  those  pirates  from  landing?" 

"If  it  comes  to  that  why  did  you  let  them  land  at  Cardenas?" 

Then  the  marshall  did  his  duty  as  he  saw  it,  attaching  the 
Creole,  and  after  an  examination,  returning  to  the  commander  the 
slaves  Lopez  had  foolishly  brought  with  him. 

As  rapidly  as  possible  the  authorities  of  Key  West  found  trans- 
portation for  the  liberators.  Lopez  they  got  away  secretly  on  a 
schooner  to  the  main  land  at  once.  And  without  waiting  for  the 
succor  of  his  troops  or  to  work  for  the  release  of  those  seized  at 
Cardenas  and  on  the  two  boats,  Georgiana  and  the  Susan  Loud,  both 
of  which  had  been  taken,  Lopez  started  off  on  a  triumphal  tour 
of  the  country. 

His  officers  were  not  doing  likewise.  They  returned  to  their 
homes  as  fast  as  possible  and  kept  as  quiet  as  possible.  After  show- 
ing himself  about  the  city  to  prove  he  had  not  been  killed  as  re- 
ported, nor  captured,  Wheat  retired  to  Lake  Providence  for  a  rest. 

But  he  was  roused  to  anger  again  by  an  article  in  the  National 
Intelligencer  claiming  that  the  liberators  had  actually  pirated  the 
boats  they  went  in,  that  Captain  Pendleton  had  been  kidnapped. 

By  letter  to  the  paper,  Wheat  denied  this.  The  whole  trans- 
action of  chartering  the  boat  was  above  board ;  the  captain  had 
agreed  to  the  ruse.  As  the  paper  said,  Wheat  upheld  the  purity  of  his 
motives  and  the  rightness  of  his  principles. 

In  June  the  United  States  circuit  court,  convened  in  New  Or- 
leans, returned  indictments  against  Lopez,  Gonzales,  John  Hender- 
son, General  Quitman,  and  associates,  and  all  the  officers  of  the 
expedition.  The  sum  of  all  the  hearings  was  that  nobody  knew  any- 
thing about  it  all.  In  days  of  evidence  taking  only  one  positive  thing 
was  brought  out  that  it  was  Colonel  Wheat  who  had  persuaded  the 
liberators  to  go  on  when  all  would  have  turned  back  at  Contoy.  he 
alone  had  reactivated  their  courage. 

Quitman,  as  governor  of  Mississippi,  had  refused  to  leave  his 
executive  office  and  his  state.  The  first  trial  resulted  in  a  mistrial. 
The  second  ended  in  mistrial.  At  the  third  hearing  Quitman  re- 
signed his  office  and  came  to  New  Orleans,  to  save  the  others  further 
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delay  and  annoyance,  he  said.  It  was  later  charged  that  it  was  all  a 
trick  to  get  Quitman  out  of  office  and  out  of  his  state,  for  scarcely 
had  the  third  trial  begun  when  prosecuting  attorneys  declared  it  was 
all  a  farce,  that  every  witness  was  lying  or  evading,  and  they  asked 
for  a  nolle  'prosequi. 

Had  there  been  acquittal  the  United  States  Government  might 
have  found  itself  in  the  situation  of  having  violated  the  soverignty 
of  a  state  in  arresting  her  chief  executive  and  taking  him  from  his 
state  on  charges  that  could  not  be  sustained,  said  the  liberators. 

Following  the  close  of  the  trials  there  was  great  public  jubila- 
tion with  bands  playing  and  guns  firing  in  the  square,  and  dinners 
for  Lopez  and  Quitman,  but  the  names  of  the  officers  of  the  expedi- 
tion do  not  appear  on  the  lists. 

Right  in  the  midst  of  the  trials,  the  St.  Charles  hotel,  close  to 
the  courthouse,  burned  to  the  ground. 

That  spring  of  1850  the  noted  revolutionist,  Guiseppe  Gari- 
baldi, reached  New  York  where  he  was  to  go  into  retirement  as  a 
candlemaker,  turning  out  humble  candles  for  the  homes  while  he 
was  designing  a  torch  of  liberty  for  his  native  Italy. 

At  about  the  same  time  there  were  in  some  of  the  newspapers 
speculative  stories  about  the  young  Mexican  officer  who  was  travel- 
ing incognito  about  the  states  of  the  middle  south,  getting  in  touch 
with  General  Quitman  and  others,  with  perhaps  some  scheme  of 
getting  up  another  expedition  to  Yucatan. 

It  was  the  high  tide  of  that  urge  to  do  away  with  the  old  out- 
worn principle  of  the  divine  right  of  the  king,  whether  political  or 
ecclestical,  and  replace  it  with  the  divine  rights  of  the  people. 

The  long  dragged  out  trials  had  slowed  the  Cuban  enterprises. 
Wheat,  and  his  fellow  officers,  went  back  to  their  own  pursuits.  It 
was  a  hot  and  unhealthy  summer  in  the  city,  a  bad  fall,  but  he  was 
busy  with  his  promising  law  cases,  two  of  them  railroad  cases. 

Soon  after  the  filibuster  trials  closed  in  New  Orleans,  Cuban 
liberation  showed  up  in  New  York.  Mr.  O'Sullivan,  Louis  Schles- 
singer,  and  associates,  were  arrested  and  charged  with  having  a 
Cuban  filibuster  ready  to  sail,  their  force  was  broken  up,  their  boat 
seized,  and  another  long  trial  ensued. 

But  the  liberators  were  not  going  to  let  the  Cuban  authorities 
rest.  When  no  expeditions  were  under  way,  rumor  was  making  one 
up  out  of  an  innocent  fishing  party  on  the  coast.  Some  were  imag- 
inative; some  were  deliberate  annoyance  stories.  But  during  the 
summer  of  1851  there  began  a  series  of  newspaper  articles  and 
editorials  which  in  the  end  proved  to  have  been  systematic  propa- 
ganda. 
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These  stories,  originating  largely  in  New  Orleans,  had  active 
revolutions  breaking  out  all  over  Cuba.  Reports  grew  more  exciting 
by  the  week;  active  revolutionary  forces  numbering  thousands  in 
some  parts  of  the  island. 

Now  filibusters  began  drifting  into  New  Orleans  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country.  There  were  reported  to  be  auxiliary 
parties  off  the  coast  of  Texas  and  Florida. 

The  second  Lopez  expedition  followed  so  pitifully  the  broken 
pattern  of  the  first ;  rumors  of  substantial  revolutionary  parties 
in  the  island,  reports  of  large  expeditionary  forces  waiting  for  the 
word  to  go;  big  ships  being  prepared — then  the  one  boat  over- 
crowded with  men  who  were  soon  discontented  and  alarmed. 

This  expedition  was  known  to  have  a  single  financial  backer, 
L.  J.  Sigur,  who  had  become  more  ardent  or  fanatic  in  the  cause 
than  even  Lopez  himself.  He  sold  out  his  newspaper,  mortgaged  all 
his  property,  and  sunk  it  all  in  the  enterprise.  He  insisted  Lopez 
had  promised  him  nothing  but  dollar  for  dollar  return,  he  did  it 
gladly  for  no  returns. 

None  of  the  officers  of  the  first  expedition  sailed  with  the 
second  one,  although  some  of  them  had  gathered  recruits  and  were 
ready  to  go  if  a  landing  were  effected. 

William  Crittenden,  Victor  Kerr,  and  Jim  Kelly  were  the  lead- 
ing American  officers.  Young  Crittenden,  nephew  of  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  was  told  by  friends  that  he  had  better 
not  go ;  one  came  aboard  the  boat  at  the  last  minute  to  warn  him 
that  the  reports  from  Cuba  were  fiction;  and  he  believed  it  but 
pride  and  honor  would  not  let  him  back  out  then. 

The  same  pattern,  the  overloaded  boat,  the  unnecessary  delays 
after  a  premature  start,   the  change  of  landing  place. 

The  American  forces  became  separated  from  Lopez.  In  turn 
they  became  separated.  Crittenden  and  Kerr  and  their  fifty  men, 
pursued  by  Spanish  soldiers,  tried  to  put  off  in  a  small  boat  to  go 
back  to  the  Pampero,  but  were  captured  at  sea  by  a  war  boat.  Kelly, 
with  the  rest  of  the  Americans,  managed  to  find  Lopez,  but  in  a 
short  time  the  whole  force  was  hunted  down  and  captured. 

The  whole  city  of  New  Orleans  was  stunned  by  the  news  that 
within  hours  after  their  capture,  and  after  a  mock  trial,  the  fifty 
were  lined  up  on  the  dock  and  shot  down ;  that  the  very  Cubans  they 
had  come  to  rescue,  danced  joyfully  about  the  shattered  bodies  and 
cut  off  grisly  trophies  which  they  displayed  in  the  streets. 

But  the  city  thrilled  to  the  heroism  of  Crittenden  and  Kerr, 
who  refused  to  kneel  with  their  backs  to  the  guns,  Crittenden  ex- 
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claiming,  "An  American  kneels  only  to  his  God,  and  always  faces 
his  enemies." 

When  the  Pampero  sailed  unexpectedly  Wheat  was  in  Alabama 
and  in  Mississippi,  actively  engaged  in  liberator  business,  but 
whether  his  recruiting  and  money  gathering  was  for  the  Cuban 
enterprise  or  for  his  new  enterprise  is  not  too  clear.  He  was,  for- 
tunately, back  in  New  Orleans,  when  the  news  of  the  killings  came. 
John  Pickett  was  there  with  a  strong  force  camped  near  the  city. 

"The  several  hundred  filibusters  now  in  the  city  immediately 
put  on  crape.  Up  to  11  A.M.,  no  sign  of  disorder  was  manifested. 
About  that  time  an  "Extra"  of  a  very  offensive  and  improper  char- 
acter was  issued  by  La  Union  office — the  office  of  the  Spanish 
organ  of  this  city.  It  was  an  irritating  outrage  upon  the  feelings  of 
the  friends  and  relatives,  numerous  in  this  city,  of  the  gallant  dead, 
and  it  was  at  once  generally  known  that  the  Union  office  would  be 
attacked  and  gutted.  About  this  time  Spaniards  still  further  fanned 
the  spreading  flames  of  excitement  by  public  remarks  of  a  most 
brutal,  and  .  .  .  offensive  character.  The  Spanish  consul  also  hoisted 
his  flag.  They  had  presumed  too  much  upon  the  perfect  immunity 
of  the  past. 

"About  4  P.M.  a  crowd  entered  the  office  of  La  Union,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  it  was  a  total  wreck.  The  editor  narrowly  escaped 
with  his  life." 

From  there  the  affair  built  up  into  riots.  Yelling  crowds 
marched  through  the  city  attacking  any  Spanish  shop,  wrecking 
the  Spanish  consul  building,  finally  advancing  on  the  United  States 
Exchange.  At  this  point  leading  filibuster  sympathizers  were  called 
in  to  address  and  calm  the  crowds.  It  was  recorded  that  the  fili- 
busters themselves  had  no  part  in  the  rioting,  that  just  as  the  out- 
break was  beginning  their  officers  rushed  through  those  sections 
of  the  city  taking  them  off  the  streets.  At  the  request  of  the  offi- 
cers some  of  the  filibusters  were  sworn  in  as  deputies,  and  went 
out~*to  suppress  the  disturbances. 

Colonel  Wheat  and  other  strong-lunged  orators  got  up  on  bal- 
conies ahead  of  the  moving  crowds  and  talked  them  into  moving 
toward  Lafayette  square  where  a  giant  gathering  would  be  held 
to  determine  what  to  do. 

The  square  and  the  cross  streets  were  massed  to  suffocation. 

"Colonel  Field,  Colonel  Wheat  and  Judge  Walker  addressed 
the  meeting.  The  tenor  of  their  remarks,  as  well  as  those  of  Mr. 
Reynolds,  was  directed  to  the  suppression  of  riot  and  the  adoption 
of  a  calm  and  determined  position,  for  the  purpose  of  directing 
more  effectually  their  hostility  to  the  Spanish  authorities  in  Cuba." 
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"An  incident  occurred  at  the  meeting  at  Lafayette  square  .  .  . 

When  Colonel  Wheat  was  speaking  of  the  murdered  fifty-one-, 
he  said,  "were  I  to  die  this  moment,  I  would  have  the  proud  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  I  leave  others  behind  to  prosecute  the  good 
cause,  and  I  would  join  the  spirits  of  the  gallant  Crittenden  and 
his  companions  .  .  ."  At  this  moment  a  large  sea-gull,  white  as  the 
driven  snow,  floated  slowly  over  the  speaker's  head,  and  then  dis- 
appeared behind  the  trees  in  the  direction  of  the  Presbyterian 
church. 

"What  was  this  bird  of  the  ocean  doing  so  far  from  its  accus- 
tomed haunts?  A  feeling  of  awe  crept  over  me  at  that  moment — i; 
seemed  as  if  the  spirits  of  the  gallant  dead  were  hoveling  over  us, 
and  invoking  us  to  revenge  their  "most  foul  and  unnatural  murder." 
To  see  that  snow-white  bird  floating,  with  scarce  a  perceptible 
motion  of  its  pinions,  over  the  speaker  when  he  spoke  of  the  dead — 
did  it  not  seem  as  if  the  spirit  answered  the  call? 

"I  pointed  out  the  bird  to  a  friend  who  stood  near  me  at  the 
time.  It  was  large  and  exceedingly  white,  and  floated — the  only 
time  the  motion  of  its  wings  were  perceptible,  was  when  it  paused 
for  a  moment  over  the  stage,  and  then  resumed  its  way. 

"It  was  a  beautiful  superstition  of  the  Greeks,  who  believed 
that  the  spirit  of  any  one  killed  in  battle  .  .  .  who  was  not  interred 
in  consecrated  ground  and  without  the  accustomed  rites,  hovered 
around  the  mystic  banks  of  the  Styx  .  .  .  until  their  bodies  had  be~n 
duly  honored." 

A  called  meeting  was  held  five  days  later,  addressed  "In  the 
most  heart-stirring  eloquence  by  Colonel  Wheat,  Davis,  and  others." 
Committees  were  nominated  to  receive  subscriptions  for  the  cause. 

Another  meeting  was  held  to  plan  funeral  honors  for  ths  Cuban 
martyrs.  Wheat  spoke  vehemently  in  vituperation  of  the  Spanish 
government. 

All  this  time  no  one  knew  where  Lopez  and  the  rest  of  his  force 
was,  and  no  one  much  cared.  The  men  had  been  allowed  to  write 
farewell  letters,  and  in  their  bitterness  they  plainly  said  Lopez  h?d 
sped  off  and  deserted  them,  and  they  hinted  also  that  they  had  been 
betrayed.  It  could  not  be  forgotten  that  the  death  of  the  nephew  of 
such  a  prominent  man  in  Washington  might  be  expected  to  turn  the 
government  favorably  toward  the  revolutionists. 

A  curious  revulsion  had  set  in,  and  General  Lopez  himself  was 
fast  becoming  the  villain  of  the  hour. 

No  one  was  too  concerned  that  he  was  deserted  by  most  of  his 
men  and  fleeing  from  place  to  place  in  the  hills.  No  rescuing  expedi- 
tion set  out.  Even  the  bravest  filibuster  had  no  stomach  for  being 
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clubbed  to  death  like  a  dog  on  the  Cuban  docks  in  behalf  of  a  native 
people  who  had  danced  while  waving  gruesome  relics  of  the  dead 
and  shouting  happily  over  their  slaughter. 

There  were  more  effective  ways  of  rescuing  their  fellow  coun- 
trymen still  in  the  island,  and  this  was  done  so  well  that  the  re- 
maining Americans  who  were  taken  prisoner  were  treated  with 
courtesy  and  consideration. 

There  was  almost  a  sense  of  relief  when  on  the  morning  of  the 
Fourth  of  September,  more  than  two  weeks  after  the  other  shatter- 
ing news,  word  reached  the  city  that  General  Lopez  had  been  taken 
and  had  been  executed  on  the  first  of  the  month. 

By  the  following  year  the  poor  fanatically  patriotic  General 
was  to  be  restored  to  his  rightful  place  as  a  martyr  of  liberty.  But 
now  there  was  only  that  sense  of  relief  that  he  would  lead  no  more 
ardent  and  idealistic  young  Americans  in  that  vain  cause. 

Yet  he  would  in  time  be  restored  to  his  rightful  place  in  the 
one-starred  roll  of  liberators,  for  while  it  was  true  he  had  been 
willing,  even  eager,  to  sacrifice  popular  young  American  officers 
to  Cuban  liberation,  it  was  also  true  that  he  had  been  just  as  willing 
and  determined  to  give  his  own  life  and  means  to  that  cause,  and 
that  was  a  good  deal  more  than  can  be  said  of  many  of  the  self 
styled  ardent  friends  of  liberty. 

Lopez  was  dead.  The  dream  of  Cuban  liberation  had  come  to  a 
harsh  awakening.  With  his  dying  died  the  dream  of  a  legit'mate 
Cuban  revolution  sponsored  by  a  bona  fide  Cuban  patriot  and  as- 
sisted by  American  men  and  arms  and  sympathies. 

No  other  one  immediately  offered  a  legendary  figure  on  which 
to  hang  the  halo  of  a  Cause. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  now  but  close  cut  the  Cuban  enter- 
prise for  the  time  being,  get  rid  of  the  filibuster  troops  still  in  the 
city  and  without  means,  and  begin  the  long  dreary  procedure  of 
having  the  prisoners  released. 

Three  days  after  the  reports  of  the  death  of  Lopez,  Colonel 
Wheat  left  New  Orleans  for  the  Rio  Grande,  with  forty  picked  men. 
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CHAPTER   i\ 

As  soon  as  the  last  reserves  of  the  ruined  Second  expedition 
were  taken  care  of,  Colonel  Wheat  was  off  to  take  part  in  another 
liberating  movement. 

His  father  said,  "It  was  a  generous  sympathy  for  the  oppressed 
everywhere,  and  not  a  mere  restless  spirit  of  adventure  that  next 
led  Colonel  Wheat  to  join  Carvajal,  in  his  effort  to  put  down  the 
Church  party  in  Mexico;  and  to  give  that  beautiful  land  our  free 
institutions." 

But  it  was  more  than  that.  With  the  blood  of  his  fellow  libera- 
tors still  hot  on  the  banners  of  his  cause ;  with  his  mind  in  a  turmoil 
of  rage  at  the  stupidity  of  an  administration  that  placated  tyran- 
nies at  the  expense  of  liberty,  Wheat  had  to  be  in  action,  any  kind  of 
action  that  bore  a  semblance  of  being  republican  principles  again 
principleless  power. 

Most  of  his  associates  had  been  in  sympathy  with  the  Cuban 
cause,  even  those  who  thought  the  liberators  misguided  in  their 
methods ;  hardly  anyone,  even  in  radical  New  Orleans  sympathized 
with  the  Carvajal  border  revolutions.  Hired  revolutionists  paid  by 
Texas  merchants  to  carry  on  a  trade  war  to  lift  border  restrictions 
on  imports  of  United  States  goods,  they  said. 

Three  prominent  Texans  can  be  definitely  tied  into  the  Carva- 
jal revolution,  Colonel  Henry  L.  Kinney,  who  first  came  to  the 
border  section  in  1838,  and  had  established  himself  as  a  trader, 
land-owner,  and  politician. 

Adolphus  Sterne,  also  early  settler  and  patriot  of  Texas,  and  a 
senator  in  the  Texas  Legislature,  who  died  while  the  revolution 
of  Carvajal  was  still  on,  and  Dr.  Ashbel  (Asbel)  Smith. 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  revolution  was  approved  of  if  not 
supported  and  sponsored  by  Judge  and  Mrs.  Cazneau,  and  by  Duff 
Green.  If  General  Quitman  was  active  in  it  he  was  able  to  keep  that 
secret  more  successfully  than  he  was  his  part  in  the  Lopez  expe- 
dition. But  since  Wheat  himself  later  said  Major  Micken,  Adju- 
tant of  Caravajal's  army  was  the  confidential  agent  of  the  Quitman 
Juata  he  must  have  been  backing  it. 

The  editor  of  the  Delta  took  this  notice  of  the  leader : 

"In  1828  we  were  acquainted  with  a  slim  and  somewhat  effemi- 
nate young  man  of  about  twenty,  of  a  nervous  temperament,  and  a 
very  gentle  disposition,  at  Bethany,  Virginia,  the  home  of  Bishop 
Alexander  Campbell,  who  was  a  kind  of  student,  and  worked  for 
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insight  about  Mr.  Campbell's  printing  office  and  bindery.  He  had 
come  there  from  Kentucky,  where  he  was  at  school.  He  was  strong 
in  Campbell's  faith.  He  was  a  native  of  Northern  Mexico,  and  wrote 
his  name  Jose  Maria  de  Jesus  Caravajal  (pronounced  Hose  Maria 
de  Hesu  Carvajal) .  He  is  the  present  hero  of  the  Sierra  Madre  war." 

Another  newspaper  carried  a  physical  description  of  him :  "He 
is  a  slight  built  man,  rather  under  the  middle  height,  with  an  open 
and  cheerful  countenance ;  a  high  and  handsome  forehead  and  gray 
eyes  beaming  with  intelligence  and  good  humor  .  .  .  features  seldom 
found  among  Mexicans,  and  at  once  invite  confidence  and  respect." 

Descendant  of  an  old  Castilian  family  long  resident  in  that 
part  of  Mexico  that  became  Texas,  reported  to  be  of  remote  Jewish 
extraction,  carrying  from  his  Catholic  baptism  all  the  names  of 
the  holy  family,  but  an  ardent  Baptist,  Carvajal  was  in  worse  case 
than  the  man  without  a  country ;  he  had  two  countries,  and  he  did 
not  know  which  to  favor. 

During  the  independence  of  Texas,  he  had  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Stephen  Austin  who  arranged  for  him  to  be  educated  in  the 
United  States.  As  long  as  Texas  remained  a  republic  Carvajal  was 
happy  in  it;  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature,  and  was  prominent 
in  all  Texas  affairs. 

When  annexation  was  declared,  he  was  in  a  dilemma.  He  was 
after  all  a  Mexican  by  birth,  ancestory,  and  principles,  but  he  deeply 
loved  Texas,  yet  he  could  not  feel  happy  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 

Stephen  had  amusedly  said  of  him  once  that  he  was  full  of 
enthusiasms,  the  fault  of  youth.  But  twenty  years  later  Carvajal 
still  had  his  enthusiasms. 

A  successful  revolution  and  the  carving  out  of  a  new  little 
republic  all  his  own  would  have  been  the  perfect  solution  to  his 
dilemma. 

But  Carvajal  at  first  denied  any  such  objectives ;  all  he  wanted 
was  to  establish  better  relations  between  the  United  St.tes  and 
Mexico,  and  to  force  the  Central  Government  of  Mexico  to  lift  its 
oppressions  over  the  people  so  dangerously  close  to  the  border;  to 
do  away  with  the  ruinous  taxes,  the  cruel  military  rule,  and  to  lift 
the  unfair  customs  duties  which  prevented  American  goods  from 
going  into  Mexico. 

What  the  American  soldiers,  such  as  Wheat,  who  joined  Carva- 
jal had  in  mind  is  well  expressed  by  an  editorial  in  the  Houston 
Telegraph  and  quoted  by  the  National  Intelligencer. 

"Whatever  may  be  the  power  of  the  General  Government  to 
prevent  the  Cuban  volunteers  from  prosecuting  their  expedition,  it 
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cannot  prevent  its  citizens  from  emigrating  to  the  Northern  Pro- 
vinces of  Mexico.  In  one  or  two  months  the  new  Government  of  the 
Sierra  Madre  Republic  will  in  all  probability  be  organized,  and  an 
army  capable  of  maintaining  its  independence  against  the  whole 
Power  of  the  Central  Government  of  Mexico  will  display  its  vic- 
torious banners  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande.  When  the  new 
Republic  is  established,  who  is  to  prevent  the  victorious  troops  who 
have  achieved  its  independence  fitting  out  in  their  own  ports,  and 
under  their  own  flag,  an  expedition  capable  of  subverting  the  power 
of  old  Spain  in  Cuba?  If  this  Republic  were  at  this  time  established, 
who  can  doubt  that  an  army  of  five  thousand  volunteers  could  be 
concentrated  at  Tampico  or  Matamoros  to  aid  the  Cuban  patriots." 

That  was  the  curse  of  the  Americans  in  the  drive  of  Manifest 
Destiny,  their  inability  to  intrigue.  They  could  always  count  on  some 
friendly  newspaper,  whose  editor  might  be  in  their  councils,  or  some 
loud-mouthed  supporter  prematurely  betraying  their  whole  scheme 
and  its  hidden  objectives. 

This  was  by  no  means  Carvajal's  first  revolutionary  enter- 
prise. He  had  been  involved  several  times  before.  Shortly  after  the 
taking  of  Mexico  City  by  the  North  Americans,  he  came  to  un- 
favorable notice  in  New  Orleans,  where  he  was  suspected  of  plan- 
ning some  movement  in  behalf  of  the  Mexican  Central  Government. 

He  had  been  arrested  there,  where  he  was  referred  to  as  the 
Mexican  Guy  Fawkes — on  the  charge  of  having  tried  to  smuggle 
on  the  schooner  Mississippi,  bound  for  Vera  Cruz,  five  barrels  of 
gunpowder,  which  were  marked  "cigaretas."  The  United  States 
District  Attorney,  however,  could  find  no  statute  that  would  cover 
this. 

So  Carvajal  was  accused  under  a  municipal  law  for  having 
endangered  the  safety  of  the  public  by  having  this  powder  placed 
in  such  large  quantities  on  the  public  wharf.  He  was  fined  $100  for 
every  twenty-five  pounds  of  powder,  or  $3,200,  and  court  costs,  and 
the  state  consficated  the  powder. 

In  reporting  this,  the  newspaper  remarked  that  several  years 
before  that  Carvajal  had  brought  suit  against  General  Green,  in 
New  Orleans,  for  defamation  of  character.  General  Houston,  called 
in  to  testify  for  his  character,  gave  damaging  testimony  instead. 

All  in  all  Carvajal  had  no  standing  or  reputation  in  New 
Orleans. 

And  the  National  Intelligencer  commented  sneeringly :  "The 
smugglers  war  on  this  frontier  has  at  length  commenced ;  soldiers 
in  the  defence  of  their  country's  laws  and  innocent  women  and 
children  at  their  homes  have  fallen  by  the  bloody  hands  of  a  band 
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of  creatures  lured  on  to  such  acts  by  the  thirst  for  plunder,  and  the 
bribery  of  those  whose  dollars  far  exceed  their  principles  in  num- 
ber, and  who  seem  to  be  striving  to  increase  the  disparity  betwesn 
the  two." 

The  same  paper  carried  further  unfavorable  stories  of  the 
border  war :  "The  American  merchants  have  on  hand  a  large  amount 
of  goods  which  cannot  legally  be  sent  into  Mexico,  with  any  profit, 
on  account  of  the  high  tarriff ,  and  in  attempts  to  smuggle  them  in 
large  quantities  have  been  seized  and  are  now  lying  in  the  Mexican 
custom-houses  on  the  river.  To  get  possession  of  these  goods  and 
open  the  ports  for  the  purpose  of  passing  in  others,  these  mercen- 
ary individuals  work  upon  the  passions  of  a  few  discontented  Mexi- 
cans, and  employ  a  great  number  of  Americans  to  place  themselves 
under  the  command  of  a  certain  Carvajal,  cross  from  the  American 
side  of  the  river,  and,  under  the  name  of  a  revolution  attack  the 
town  .  .  .  seize  the  custom-house,  declare  the  port  open,  and,  for  the 
purpose  of  dividing  the  spoil,  sell  the  forfeited  goods  to  the  original 
owners  .  .  .  present  and  prepared  to  bid  for  them  at  auction  at  a 
fraction  of  their  value;  thus  recovering  by  an  act  of  piracy  and 
robbery  property  legally  forfeited  for  violating  the  laws  of  Mexico." 

"Exaggerated  reports  of  the  forces  of  the  "revolutionists"  are 
circulated  .  .  .  and  a  band  of  outlaws,  not  over  two  hundred  in  num- 
ber .  .  .  becomes  a  valiant  army  of  a  thousand  men  striking  for 
Liberty,  under  the  command  of  a  brave,  disinterested,  and  suc- 
cessful leader,  whose  sole  object  is  to  relieve  a  down-trodden  and 
enslaved  race  from  the  oppressions  of  despotism!" 

The  editor  went  on  to  say  that  Carvajal  and  his  employers 
probably  had  no  intention  of  attacking  Matamoros  in  revolution,  but 
were  only  after  the  warehouses  at  Carmago,  but  if  the  Americans 
kept  crossing  the  river  to  him  he  would  attack.  A  large  force  of 
Texas  rangers  recently  mustered  out  from  United  States  service 
had  joined  him,  and  an  even  larger  force  from  Corpus  Christi, 
under  Colonel  Wheat. 

Carvajal  had,  however,  issued  advance  notice  of  his  purposes 
in  a  Prouniciament  in  which  he  listed  the  wrongs  and  oppressions  of 
the  people,  and  challenged  the  Central  Government  to  give  notice  of 
its  purpose  to  right  these  wrongs  at  once,  or  he  would.  If  successful 
he  would  give  the  people  their  rights ;  lighter  taxes,  no  military  rule, 
freedom  of  speech  and  worship,  hospitals,  roads,  and  public  schoo's. 

Announcing  his  objective  as  Matamoros,  Carvajal  had  start'd 
his  campaign  by  taking  the  smaller  town  of  Reynosa  and  Carmago. 
Then  there  was  inordinate  delay  before  he  moved  in  to  attack  Mat- 
amoros. 
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General  Avalos,  in  military  command  of  Matamoros,  on  Octo- 
ber 9  declared  a  state  of  siege,  and  established  martial  law.  On  the 
firing  of  the  single  gun  that  declared  siege,  all  the  consular  flags 
were  raised. 

To  combat  Carvajal's  plan  for  the  people,  Avalos  had,  prior 
to  the  approach  of  Carvajal,  won  the  people  of  the  town  over  to  his 
side  by  promising  to  give  them  everything  Carvajal  was  promising. 
Under  this  liberal  policy  American  goods  which  up  to  then  had  been 
banned  or  which  was  kept  out  by  high  tariff,  was  rushed  across 
the  border  and  jammed  into  all  warehouses,  in  private  storehouses 
and  in  the  consular  buildings. 

It  was  well  known,  or  so  the  liberators  had  claimed,  that  the 
English  and  French  consuls  in  Matamoros  were  the  ones  who  had 
promoted  this  high  tariff  and  the  ban  on  many  kinds  of  American 
goods.  Whatever  produce  the  English  wished  to  import  into  Mexico 
determined  the  ban  on  American  produce  of  the  same  kind. 

The  National  Guard  in  Matamoros  had  favored  Carvajal,  until 
they  had  found  out  he  was  heavily  supported  by  the  Americans,  and 
until  Avalos  promised  to  give  them  every  concession  they  expected 
from  Carvajal. 

As  for  where  the  United  States  government  stood,  that  was 
not  long  in  doubt.  As  soon  as  the  march  on  Matamoros  was  rumored 
about  to  begin,  the  commanding  officer  of  Fort  Brown  put  a 
steamboat  in  the  river  with  troops  aboard  to  see  if  any  armed 
parties  were  crossing.  From  then  on  the  river  up  and  down  from 
the  town  was  patrolled. 

One  of  the  correspondents  reported  ironically,  "As  the  extent 
of  her  observation  was  necessarily  very  limited,  nothing  but  the 
open  violation  of  the  law  could  be  prevented." 

One  man  was  seen  to  start  across  on  the  ferry  with  a  gun.  One 
of  the  United  States  civil  officers  there  ordered  him  to  leave  his 
gun.  The  action  was  seen  from  the  other  side,  a  boat  put  out  and 
came  across,  the  men  told  the  fellow  to  get  his  gun  and  come  on,  and 
invited  any  others  who  wished  to  come  too.  Lieutenant  Cummings 
was  called,  brought  his  cavalry  down  to  the  river  and  dismounted 
them,  and  after  calling  on  the  men  to  come  back,  he  prepared  to 
fire  on  them,  but  on  someone  pointing  out  that  the  men  in  the  boat 
were  armed  and  were  taking  aim  too,  he  prudently  decided  to  let 
the  boat  go. 

Later  Captain  Phelps,  commanding  at  Foit  Brown,  and  revo- 
lutionary General  Carvajal  entered  into  a  heated  correspondence ; 
Phelps  accusing  Carvajal  of  having  deliberately  set  the  fires  that 
did  so  much  damage  in  Matamoros;  Carvajal  denying  this  and  in- 
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sisting  that  friends  of  Avalos  had  set  the  first  fire  to  bear  down 
on  and  destroy  Carvajal's  munitions  stores.  Carvajal,  accused  of 
shooting  the  United  States  consul  in  the  head,  in  skirmish,  said  that 
due  warning  had  been  given  all  residents  to  keep  out  of  the  street ; 
that  the  consul  was  not  in  line  of  duty  but  was  out  trying  to  pre- 
vent the  fire  from  reaching  the  storehouse  full  of  imports  that  he 
had  brought  over  under  Avalos's  new  ruling. 

Still  later  President  Filmore  was  to  issue  a  proclamation  con- 
deming  the  liberators  of  Carvajal,  just  as  he  had  issued  the  procla- 
mation that  nerved  the  Spanish  authorities  in  Cuba  to  shoot  the 
captured  Americans  out  of  hand. 

And  then  before  the  revolution  was  decided,  the  courts  indicted 
Carvajal  and  his  more  prominent  followers,  and  issued  warrants 
for  their  arrest. 

Caught  between  the  two  powerful  governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  betrayed  by  the  men  who  had  promised  him 
support  if  he  would  start  the  revolution  and  then,  getting  what 
they  wanted  from  Avalos,  abandoned  Carvajal,  Carvajal  was  lost 
from  the  beginning. 

Avalos  had  declared  the  city  of  Matamoros  in  a  state  of  siege 
as  early  as  October  9,  at  which  time  Carvajal  was  expected ;  the 
announcement  being  one  cannon  shot.  Carvajal  did  not  come  on 
schedule,  however;  he  had  reports  that  a  large  body  of  reinforce- 
ments for  Avalos  were  being  brought  up  by  boat,  and  he  had  to 
delay  until  these  were  taken  care  of,  by  sending  Colonel  Ford  and 
his  Texas  rangers  to  take  a  stand  en  a  finger  of  land  around  which 
the  boat  had  to  make  a  turn. 

Lined  up,  the  men  held  their  rifles  steady  on  the  boat  as  she 
approached.  When  the  captain  did  not  seem  inclined  to  listen  to 
Ford's  hail,  he  clipped  one  shot  through  the  pilot  house. 

The  captain  then  turned  the  boat  and  went  back  by  the  way  he 
had  come,  shouting  that  the  government  would  be  informed  of  this. 
The  "Texas  code  of  practice"  in  the  hands  of  Ford's  men  had  been 
effective,  the  liberators  said  gleefully.  They  hoped  the  government 
would  be  informed;  told  that  a  United  States  boat  was  carrying 
Mexican  soldiers. 

Blocked  by  river,  Avalos  asked  Captain  Phelps  for  permission 
to  march  his  reinforcements  a  short  way  over  Texas  land.  Phelps 
indignantly  refused.  But  the  liberators  were  sure  Avalos  was  get- 
ting as  many  men  by  that  means  as  they  were. 

Carvajal  afterward  said  that  he  would  not  have  attacked  Mat- 
amoros if  left  to  himself;  he  saw  it  as  an  impossible  task  without 
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more  means  and  men  than  he  had,  that  he  would  have  postponed  it, 
but  was  over-persuaded  by  his  American  officers. 

His  American  officers  knew,  however,  that  it  was  his  delay 
and  dallying-  that  has  cost  them  the  town;  he  could  have  gone  right 
to  Matamoros  from  the  taking  of  Carmego,  but  he  had  waited  a 
month,  and  in  that  time  all  his  supporters  in  that  vicinity  had  be- 
come disgusted  with  him  or  had  been  won  over  by  Avalos. 

Now  his  uncertainties  and  procrastination  maddened  them. 
They  saw  that  the  thing  was  to  take  the  town  by  storm.  He  pretested 
that  he  did  not  want  to  cause  any  unnecessary  loss  of  life  or  prop- 
erty damage,  or  antagonize  the  people ;  he  would  lay  siege. 

They  pointed  out  that  storming  would  be  less  damaging  to  both 
life  and  property  and  less  likely  to  turn  the  people  than  a  long  siege. 
This  time  they  could  not  overrule  him. 

"The  20th  of  October  will  be  long  remembered  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Matamoros  and  its  vicinity.  The  day  was  very  windy,  and 
the  air  was  filled  with  heavy  clouds  of  dust,  sweeping  along  the 
earth  so  thick  as  almost  to  obstruct  the  vision.  At  2  :30  P.M.  several 
guns  fired  in  succession,  mingled  with  the  scattering  rattle  of  smgll 
arms,  were  heard,  and  on  looking  in  the  direction  of  Fort  Parades 
in  the  suburbs  of  Matamoros,  flags  waving  upon  the  highest  poinls 
in  the  fort  and  a  moving  mass  of  men  could  be  indistinctly  seen  . .  ." 

The  battle  had  begun.  Carvajal  is  reported  to  have  had  with 
him  800  men  and  one  six-pound  gun,  seized  at  Carmago,  manned  by 
Wheat.  Avalos  had  in  the  city  600  men  and  several  large  guns.  Other 
accounts  give  Carvajal  not  more  than  four  hundred  men,  only  one 
hundred  of  them  Mexicans. 

No  better  brief  summary  of  the  affair  can  be  given  than  that 
by  Wheat  himself. 

"Matamoros,  Oct.  17,  1851. 
"Eds.  Delta: 

"Veni,  Vidi,  — would  that  I  could  conclude  the  memoriable 
dispatch  in  this  brief  note  to  you.  Gen.  Carvajal  is  now  within  four 
squares  of  General  Avalos — his  troops,  etc.  occupy  the  Market 
Square. 

"We  have  been  fighting  now  ten  days  an  enemy  we  could  have 
beaten  in  ten  minutes,  but  our  noble  General,  true  to  his  principles, 
is  not  waging  a  war  against  the  people,  but  for  them,  and  the  Na- 
tional Guard  being  with  Gen.  Avalos,  he  wishes  to  conciliate  them 
and  is  now  in  treaty  with  them. 

"We  have  had  only  three  men  killed  and  fifteen  wounded.  The 
enemy  have  lost  175  killed  and  wounded — Gen.  Avalos  in  the  leg, 
Col.  Quintern  in  the  leg,  Mr.  Langsworth,  the  brother  of  Mr.  Ray- 
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burn's  former  partner,  was  accidentally  killed.  Mr.  Waddell  was 
also  slightly  wounded  in  the  head.  Mr.  Thomas  Lawton  and  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Harris,  who  were  with  me  at  Cardenas,  have  been  here  through 
the  fights  until  yesterday,  when  Mr.  Harris  was  slightly  wounded  in 
the  foot — Mr.  Lawton  accompanied  him  to  Brownsville.  They  both 
behaved  most  handsomely.  Send  us  some  heroes — we  want  them 
badly.  General  Carvajal  will  welcome  them  with  open  arms. 

"He  was  educated  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and  has  the  soul  to 
avow  and  defend  in  his  own  country,  the  principles  which  he  has 
seen  developed  in  ours.  His  country  has  wrongs  far  greater  than  we 
groaned  under  before  our  liberties  were  achieved.  Then  let  the 
curse  of  every  honest  republican  fall  on  him  who  would  let  or  hinder 
him  in  his  arduous  but  glorious  career. 

"I  blush  for  my  country,  when  I  see  her  representatives  on 
this  frontier  lending  their  countenance  and  support  to  an  infamous 
black  tyrant  who  was  once  a  robber  on  a  small  scale  on  the  road 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico,  but  who  now  robs  in  open  daylight. 

"Domingues  says  that  when  Avalos  would  rob  a  train,  he  used 
to  whip  Avalos  and  take  it  away  from  him.  'He  is  now  dressed  in  a 
little  brief  authority,  cutting  strange  fantastic  tricks,"  especially 
when  he  was  shot  in  the  leg  while  running,  and  'made  the  hombres 
"weep"  '. 

"He  has  married  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Castilians  in  the 
country.  He  married  her  by  proxy  and  this  war  is  all  that  kesps 
Beauty  from  the  Beast.  She  is  a  cousin  of  Gen.  Carvajal,  and  he 
says  they  shall  never  meet.  We  intercepted  one  of  her  letters  to 
him  .  .  . 

"Major  J.  S.  McMicken  is  the  adjutant  general  of  the  auxil- 
liaries,  and  stirs  with  his  energies  this  as  much  as  he  did  the  Cuban 
cause.  Col.  Ford  was  wounded  in  his  head  on  the  fourth  day.  He  is 
the  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  of  this  frontier.  Capt.  Walker  is  the 
guiding  star  of  his  select  company,  and  shows  himself  to  them  oc- 
casionally in  a  flame  of  fire.  Capt.  Howell,  the  brother-in-law  of 
Senator  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  is  as  preeminent  in  war  and  council, 
as  he  is  in  stature,  being  able  to  look  down  upon  any  six-footer  or 
up  into  any  six-shooter.  He  is  6  feet  61/2  inches  in  height.  Charley 
Riddle  must  stand  from  under.  Martin  Norgrave  is  here. 

Your  friend, 
W." 

Wheat  did  not  mention  the  fire  because  he  did  not  wish  to  men- 
tion his  own  injuries.  He  had  been  burned  in  the  first  big  fire  in 
trying  to  put  it  out  before  it  reached  the  munitions  stores ;  that  same 
fire  in  which  the  United  States  consul  had  been  shot  while  trying 
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to  save  his  imported  goods.  There  was  reason  to  believe  that  Carva- 
jal  had  set  the  second  fire  which  burned  the  custom-house ;  that  it 
was  set  in  revenge  for  the  one  that  threatened  him. 

The  Americans  had  worked  their  way  in  from  the  suburbs  into 
the  Market  Square  by  tunneling  through  walls,  as  the  Americans 
had  done  in  the  Mexican  war.  They  had  brought  up  Wheat's  six- 
pound  gun  and  set  it  up  at  one  end  of  the  Market  Square,  looking 
on  through  into  the  main  plaza. 

An  all  day  artillery  battle  had  then  raged,  with  Wheat's  one 
little  gun  briskly  answering  the  fire  of  the  big  guns,  and  far  more 
effectively  than  all  of  them  put  together. 

Now  the  officers  planned  to  move  on  into  the  main  plaza, 
working  in  toward  the  Avalos  fortification.  One  more  day  would 
do  it,  they  believed.  One  good  storming  attack  on  his  position  would 
finish  it. 

Then  Carvajal  showed  his  Mexican  temperament.  He  ordered 
them  to  withdraw  to  the  suburbs  to  recuperate  the  men. 

The  truth  was  that  Carvajal  had  just  then  discovered  the  full 
perfidy  of  his  supposed  confederates ;  the  merchants  had  used  him 
as  a  tool ;  they  did  not  want  a  liberal  government  actually,  and  they 
positively  did  not  want  one  that  might  favor  annexation  to  the 
United  States.  They  had  used  Carvajal  to  get  concession  from 
Avalos.  Learning  how  thoroughly  Avalos  had  corrupted  not  only 
the  people  within  the  city  but  those  around  Reynosa,  which  he 
thought  was  all  his,  Carvajal  had  paniced.  But  he  did  not  confide 
in  his  American  officers.  If  they  knew  he  had  no  local  support, 
which  he  had  pledged  them  he  had,  they  might  back  out  too.  Not 
being  fools,  his  American  officers  knew  it  before  he  did. 

Once  the  withdrawal  started  it  could  not  be  checked.  Avalos 
knew  instantly  that  the  siege  had  been  lifted,  and  gathered  up  a 
pursuit  force.  Telling  his  men  that  he  had  reports  of  great  rein- 
forcements marching  in  to  the  city  to  aid  Avalos.  Carvajal  did  not 
stop  at  Fort  Parades  but  headed  out  into  the  country. 

With  the  situation  was  it  was  he  could  not  risk  going  into  Car- 
mago  either.  Dropping  Walker  and  his  horsemen  back  as  rear 
guard,  Carvajal  with  his  main  army  raced  on  up  the  river  until 
men  were  dropping  from  exhaustion.  When  he  finally  called  a  halt 
to  breathe  them,  as  soon  as  the  men  were  at  ease,  they  began  slip- 
ping off  to  the  river  and  across  it  in  a  small  boat  they  found. 

Carvajal  ordered  the  officers  to  stop  their  men  and  reorganize. 
But  they  shrugged  and  smiled.  With  this  example  before  them,  why 
should  the  men  stand  firm  ?  Many  had  sneaked  out  and  across  the 
river  along  the  way. 
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Riders  came  then  from  Walker  to  say  he  had  been  overtaken 
by  a  large  force  and  that  Carvajal  should  come  back  to  the  rescue. 
As  the  General  looked  at  each  officer,  he  shrugged  and  pointed  to 
his  dozen  footsore  men.  He  looked  at  Wheat,  who  said  he  had  only 
two  men  with  him,  and  the  gun  harness  ruined ;  for  the  last  four 
miles  the  gun  had  been  drawn  by  ropes  from  the  saddles  of  the  van- 
queros.  At  the  same  moment  the  officers  asked  Carvajal  to  disband 
the  men,  giving  their  going  an  official  look,  and  not  leaving  them  as 
deserters.  Carvajal  did  so,  and,  apparently  in  a  pet,  ordered  Wheat 
to  spike  his  gun  and  throw  it  in  the  river. 

Wheat  could  not  do  it;  the  brave  little  gun  that  had  fought  a 
whole  battery  all  day.  He  gave  the  same  excuse. 

Just  then  riders  came  from  Walker  to  say  he  needed  no  help 
now,  he  had  taken  a  strong  position  in  some  stone  farm  buildings, 
and  with  the  pursuers  in  the  open  in  front  of  his  sharpshooters,  he 
had  soon  defeated  them.  Walker  himself  with  his  men  was  close 
behind  the  couriers. 

Carvajal  ordered  him  to  throw  the  gun  in  the  river.  Then  he 
pointed  out  that  they  were  in  a  ricon,  a  neck  of  land,  where  they 
could  be  trapped ;  they  would  have  to  move  on. 

The  liberators  hung  about  in  the  vicinity  of  Carmago  for  over 
a  month  without  showing  themselves.  Strong  reinforcements  had 
gone  in  to  Avalos,  and  the  United  States  government  had  sent  Gen- 
eral Harney  with  his  forces  to  take  over  at  and  about  Brownsville 
and  keep  peace  and  neutrality  at  the  border.  Avalos  had  threatened 
to  jail  every  American  who  crossed,  and  tried  it  out  for  a  while, 
but  each  time  Harney  demanded  the  prisoner's  immediate  release. 

But  early  in  December  the  liberators  showed  again.  There  was 
a  report  of  a  brisk  fight  between  Carvajal  and  General  Jauregui 
at  Cerralvo.  Jauregui  was  in  search  of  Carvajal  to  rout  him  from 
that  vicinity,  and  Carvajal  took  the  initiative  and  went  after  Jau- 
regui. Jauregui  had  been  at  Mier,  but  on  Carvajal's  approach  he  left 
there,  and  though  Carvajal  pursued  at  full  speed  he  did  not  catch 
up  until  Jauregui  was  in  Cerralvos. 

Carvajal  wanted  Jauregui's  fine  guns  and  munitions.  He  di- 
vided the  forces  and  sent  Wheat  in  from  one  side  and  Walker  from 
the  other.  Walker  was  successful  in  reaching  his  position,  but  Wheat 
found  himself  cut  off  from  his  objective  by  a  deep  ravine  and  creek. 
Before  he  could  find  a  way  across,  Jauregui  had  slipped  out  and 
away  to  fortify  himself  in  a  large  stone  house  on  the  outskirts. 

Wheat  saw  it  at  once  as  a  strong  position  and  tried  to  overtake 
Jauregui.  He  found  a  way  across  the  ravine  just  too  late.  He  and 
his  men  were  on  the  heels  of  the  escapees,  but  they  got  away  into 
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the  stone  house  and  barred  the  doors.  Wheat  led  his  men  in  a  sui- 
cide charge  right  up  to  the  door,  and  as  Jauregui  slammed  it  shut 
and  laughed,  Wheat  stabbed  with  his  sword  through  the  slot,  draw- 
ing blood.  Jauregui  thrust  back,  getting  Wheat  through  the  shoul- 
der, but  Wheat  got  in  one  more  thrust,  seriously  wounded  the  man 
inside. 

It  was  in  defense  of  this  house  that  Jauregui's  men,  running 
short  of  ammunition,  used  smooth  round  rocks  as  cannon-balls. 
The  Americans  at  once  replied,  by  picking  up  smaller  stones  and 
hurling  them  like  balls,  and  with  the  efficiency  of  sharpshooters 
in  hitting  the  men  in  windows  and  on  the  parapets. 

They  finally  routed  Jauregui,  but  again  he  escaped  into  an- 
other building  farther  out. 

Then  again  Carvajal  had  reports  of  armies  marching  on  him, 
and  again  he  withdrew  with  a  battle  all  but  won.  Major  Howell  had 
taken  over  Wheat's  command,  for  Wheat  was  disabled  by  the  sword 
duel,  and  he  was  indignant  at  the  lost  opportunity,  but  again  Car- 
vajal's  officers  followed  him.  This  time  he  returned  on  across  the 
river  and  into  the  United  States. 

Now  Carvajal's  false  supporters  got  their  dues.  With  all  their 
gocds  stored  away  in  Monterey  under  the  guard  of  revenue  officers, 
the  government  exacted  the  full  amount  of  the  old  tariff;  while 
materials  that  were  contraband  were  to  be  confiscated. 

For  a  brief  time  it  looked  as  if  Carvajal  might  be  able  to  step 
into  a  full-fledged  revolution  of  the  merchants,  but  again  he  was  too 
late.  His  forces  were  scattered,  all  over  Texas  and  in  Louisiana 
while  he,  with  just  a  few,  was  holed  up  in  the  woods  back  of  Fort 
Ringgold. 

Cold,  hungry  and  in  hiding,  the  liberators  were  furious  that 
Kossuth,  the  Hungarian  patriot,  was  being  feted  and  honored  all 
over  the  United  States  for  doing  for  his  country  just  what  Carvajal 
was  trying  to  do  for  his,  yet  Carvajal  was  not  welcomed  or  praised. 

It  might  seem  strange  that  men  of  intelligence,  education,  and 
ambition,  would  waste  months  of  their  lives  in  this  fugitive  hiding 
and  hardships  for  such  a  puny  cause.  But  men  through  all  ages 
have  done  the  like. 

They  were  always  sustained  by  the  hope  that  this  might  be  the 
feeble  spark  that  fanned  by  the  right  wind  of  indignation  might 
sweep  Mexico  with  liberalizing  reforms.  They  had  to  wait  a  few 
more  years  for  that;  yet  the  causes  of  the  real  liberal  revolutions 
were  as  insignificant  and  its  leaders  less  promising. 

And  to  men  of  their  temperaments  this  was  not  necessarily 
boredom.  Wheat,  for  instance,  had  his  books,  his  sensitivity  to  na- 
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ture,  his  interest  in  people,  and  his  conversation,  particularly  his 
own ;  he  loved  to  talk,  as  he  said  himself,  and  he  would  have  had 
receptive  audiences. 

Besides,  the  hardships  were  exaggerated.  It  is  not  probable 
that  the  officers  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  woods  camp ;  they 
were  all  over  Texas  and  farther  points  recruiting  and  trying  to 
drum  up  interest  and  moral  support.  Wheat  was  off  making  ar- 
rangements for  artillery  which  was  often  promised  and  arranged 
for  but  never  materialized.  Their  friends  and  supporters  in  the 
border  sections  and  in  interior  Texas  were  wealthy  men  and  could 
royally  entertain  them,  in  secret. 

There  was  always  the  spice  of  danger  to  enjoy ;  as  when  Harney 
was  getting  together  a  force  to  go  hunt  down  the  camp  on  the 
Texas  side  and  break  it  up.  But  even  impetuous  Harney  had  more 
discretion  than  to  march  into  a  nest  of  filibusters  of  unknown 
strength.  He  satisfied  himself  by  keeping  on  the  watch  for  hostile 
movements  or  armed  parties  crossing  the  line. 

The  first  battles  had  been  fought  in  October.  There  had  been 
the  little  brush-up  with  Jauregui  in  December.  Now  in  late  Febru- 
ary Carvajal  came  out  of  hiding  for  his  last  battle. 

His  first  objective  was  the  retaking  of  Carmago.  Actually  the 
engagement  was  forced  on  him.  General  Canales  and  Colonel  Cruz 
had  been  sent  to  that  section  to  rout  him  out ;  with  these  men  draw- 
ing near  to  his  camp  from  the  Mexican  side  while  Harney's  force 
was  gradually  closing  in  on  him  from  that  side,  he  was  urged  by  his 
officers  to  go  out  and  make  one  last  stand,  even  if  unprepared. 

For  practically  all  the  stories  of  reinforcements  and  arms 
reaching  him  were  fictitious  or  exaggerated.  Taking  a  leaf  from 
the  book  of  the  Lopez  Junta,  the  Carvajal  men  had  gone  in  heavily 
for  propaganda  that  might  bring  supporters  to  them. 

On  February  20,  1852,  Carvajal  gathered  his  forces,  244  men 
and  one  12-pound  gun,  and  started  up  the  river  to  Carmago  where 
Canales  and  Cruz  were  stationed  with  500  men,  200  of  them  cavalry, 
and  four  big  guns.  Again  Carvajal  had  been  pushed  by  his  officers 
to  take  this  step  of  going  out  to  hunt  down  the  men  who  were  hunt- 
ing him  down.  And  again  he  ruined  it  all  by  procrastination.  Having 
gathered  his  force  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  the  officers  urged 
an  immediate  march  to  surround  Carmago  by  early  dawn  in  a  sur- 
prise attack,  but  Carvajal  postponed  the  march  until  next  morning, 
by  which  time  his  opponents  were  well  informed  of  his  movements 
and  had  set  a  trap  for  him. 

He  was  marching,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  through 
the  open  fields  of  the  river  flats  with  the  river  on  one  side  and  a 
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rocky  ridge  overgrown  with  chaparrel  on  the  other  side.  Colonel 
Wheat,  with  his  twelve-pound  gun  and  its  support,  was  well  up  in 
the  advance  ready  to  set  up  his  artillery  and  begin  firing  on  the 
city  while  the  remaining  forces  were  collecting  for  the  storming. 
Fortunately  he  was  in  a  part  of  the  field  poorly  adapted  for  horse. 

The  enemy  artillery  was  hidden  right  across  their  line  of 
march.  Without  any  warning  the  four  guns  blasted  at  their  advanc- 
ing ranks,  followed  by  a  volley  of  small  arms,  and  then  a  full  charge 
of  cavalry  by  Cruz's  force. 

In  all  history  Mexican  foot-soldiers  have  not  been  able  to  with- 
stand a  good  charge  of  cavalry,  the  thing  with  which  Cortez  panic- 
ed  them,  and  these  were  no  exception.  The  advance  force  was  all 
Mexican.  With  the  first  fire  of  the  enemy  they  stopped  dead  and 
now  with  the  horsemen  coming  down  on  them  at  breakneck  speed 
the  whole  battalion  broke  and  ingloriously  fled  the  field  without 
firing  one  shot;  in  their  mad  panic  running  right  over  their  own 
forces  behind  them,  and  their  artillery,  carrying  with  them  Carva- 
jal's  own  picked  force  in  the  rear,  and  a  good  many  American  sol- 
diers too. 

Colonel  Wheat  found  himself  all  alone  standing  beside  his 
gun,  the  only  living  man  of  his  side  in  all  that  wide  open  battlefield. 

All  Wheat's  later  exploits,  the  heroic  stands  of  his  Tigers  at 
Bull  Run  and  Port  Republic,  fade  into  insignificance  against  that 
barely  recorded  and  and  altogether  forgotten  stand  on  the  plain  at 
Estranada.  All  alone,  he  unlimbered  his  artillery,  swung  the  gun, 
and  let  loose  on  the  cavalry  now  passing  him  at  some  distance,  not 
having  seen  him  in  their  eager  pursuit  of  the  fugitives. 

That  first  blast  was  wholly  satisfying.  Before  the  remaining 
horsemen  could  recover  and  locate  the  gun,  he  had  support.  Not  all 
the  Americans  had  gone.  Sixty  of  them,  with  a  few  Mexicans,  had 
thrown  themselves  behind  rocks  and  in  little  gullies.  While  a  part 
of  them  scurried  to  move,  place  and  support  Wheat's  gun  in  the 
most  strategic  point  of  the  field,  the  rest  took  sharpshooter  aim  on 
the  horsemen  and  the  cannoniers. 

Now  began  the  strangest  duel  of  all  warfare.  In  his  official 
report  Canales  said  that  with  a  couple  of  charges  the  enemy  was 
driven  from  every  fence  and  hole  which  they  had  chosen  to  defend, 
except  for  one  point  of  land  protected  by  gullies  and  woods,  on 
which  they  had  placed  their  twelve-pounder,  and  which  they  "would 
not  abandon  on  any  account."  Finally,  Canales  added  casually,  he 
had  realized  that  in  spite  of  this  stand  they  were  fully  defeated  and 
he  had  retired,  leaving  them  still  in  command  of  that  point. 

He  did  not  tell  half  the  story.  The  Mexican  artillery  advanced 
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to  bear  on  Wheat's  position,  while  Cruz  rallied  his  cavalry  and 
charged  the  gun  position  again  and  again  and  again,  Wheat's  gun 
mowing  them  down  with  deadly  rain  of  canister. 

Later  events  show  that  Wheat  was  more  than  an  expert  artil- 
leryman, he  was  an  ordnance  expert  who  improved  and  designed 
his  own  guns  and  shells.  He  had  perhaps  added  some  improvements 
of  his  own  to  this  gun,  for  such  deadly  accuracy  and  rapid  action 
from  a  big  gun  the  Mexican  officers  had  never  seen. 

Still  more  amazing  is  the  final  outcome  of  the  battle.  They 
fought  till  deep  dark.  Then  with  the  withdrawal  of  Canales,  Carva- 
jal,  who  had  been  all  over  the  battlefield  like  a  cricket  rallying  and 
inspiring  the  men,  now  began  to  take  stock.  The  discovery  that  he 
had  fought,  and  possibly  won,  a  great  battle  with  only  sixty  men, 
instead  of  inspiring  him  paniced  him. 

His  men  too,  physically  exhausted  and  emotionally  drained, 
were  overcome  to  find  that  scarcely  a  "Mexican  patriot"  beside 
Carvajal  himself  remained  with  them;  that  many  of  the  Canales 
soldiers  dead  on  the  field  were  the  same  men  who  had  been  in  their 
armies  earlier  in  the  revolution.  "We  discovered  we  were  fighting 
the  people  of  Mexico." 

Downhearted  and  disgusted,  the  victorious  battalion  walked 
off  the  field  leaving  their  gun  behind  them,  crossed  the  river  and 
went  into  camp. 

Doubtless  the  gun  was  burnt  out  and  useless ;  so  was  its  ope- 
rator for  the  time  being. 

By  morning  they  had  recovered,  and  on  getting  word  that 
Canales  and  Cruz  had  not  just  gone  into  the  town  for  the  night  but 
had  retired  beyond  it,  leaving  all  their  artillery  spiked  and  on  the 
battlefield,  Carvajal  took  some  of  the  men  and  went  back  for  his 
guns.  But  Cruz  had  had  the  same  word  about  the  retirement  of 
Carvajal,  and  had  come  back  just  ahead  of  him  and  taken  their 
guns  and  his,  and  had  disinterred  his  dead  and  left  them  with  ropes 
around  their  necks  naked  on  the  field. 

To  all  purposes  the  Carvajal  revolution  was  over.  He  himself 
was  brave  as  a  lion,  his  officers  said,  but  they  felt  that  the  Mexican 
people  like  the  Cuban  people  had  betrayed  and  cheated  them.  They 
would  support  him  again  in  a  genuine  war  to  create  a  Sierra  Madre 
republic,  like  another  Texas,  some  of  them  said,  but  not  for  this. 
"Our  miserable  neighbors  are  not  capable  of  self-government,  and 
ought  to  be  furnished  with  overseers  ...  a  good  constitution' — but 
a  good  thrashing  first  to  jog  their  memories." 

The  Delta  reported  that,  as  of  March  6th: 

"We  understand  that  the  general  opinion  at  Brownsville  and 
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Brazos  Santiago,  was,  that  the  Filibuster  movement  on  the  Rio 
Grande  was  dead.  It  was  reported  that  Carvajal's  forces  had  all 
dispersed  .  .  . 

"We  learn  by  a  letter  from  Point  Isabel  that  Carvajal  had 
been  captured  by  General  Harney,  and  arrived  at  Brownsville  on 
board  the  steamer  Comanche. 

"Great  excitement  was  occasioned  at  Brownsville  in  conse- 
quence of  the  attack  made  by  Col.  Wheat  on  Dr.  Adams,  the  editor  of 
the  American  Flag.  The  strictures  in  the  Flag  of  the  6th  inst.,  pro- 
voked the  attack." 

The  Filibuster  leaders  had  been  jailed.  There  was  great  re- 
joicing among  their  opponents  in  Brownsville,  joy  which  changed 
to  alarm  when  almost  before  they  were  committed,  bail  to  the  full 
amount  was  provided  by  their  friends,  and  they  were  turned  loose. 

Adams,  who  had  set  up  his  paper  while  the  revolution  was  on, 
was  a  friend  of  Avalos  and  strongly  British  in  his  sympathies.  He 
had  spared  no  invective  in  writing  of  the  Filibusters.  Wheat  got 
hold  of  a  mule  whip,  met  the  editor  in  the  public  square,  and 
gave  him  a  good  hiding.  Adams  wanted  to  challenge,  but  mutual 
acquaintances  patched  up  a  truce  between  the  two. 

But  now  Brownsville,  like  Key  West,  wanted  to  get  the  Libera- 
tors away  as  fast  as  possible.  Captain  Thompson  of  the  "Yacht" 
was  persuaded  to  leave  in  spite  of  inclement  sailing  weather.  In 
sounding  the  bar,  his  small  boat  was  overturned.  Three  of  his  men 
were  drowned,  he  and  his  mate  being  saved  by  General  Wheat  and 
several  others  of  the  party  who  "rushed  to  the  rescue  in  the  most 
fearless  manner." 

A  commendation  for  Captain  Thompson  was  posted  in  the 
paper,  signed  by  most  of  the  men  of  the  party.  Later  a  subscription 
was  taken  up,  General  Wheat  passing  the  hat,  for  the  families  of 
the  lost  men. 

The  same  men  signed  a  public  card  on  the  death  of  Adolphus 
Sterne. 

Carvajal  himself,  with  several  of  his  associates,  went  back  up 
the  river  from  Brownsville  by  the  same  steamer  Camance.  A  party 
of  Mexicans  on  the  Mexican  side  followed  the  boat  for  some  dis- 
tance, the  captain  keeping  as  far  to  the  Texas  side  as  he  could,  and 
finally  the  Mexicans  fired  on  the  boat,  without  injuring  anyone 
however. 

Wheat  and  his  party  reached  New  Orleans  on  March  23,  and 
the  papers  reported  that  he  had  returned  to  his  friends  in  fine 
health  and  spirits. 

A  few  days  later  the  editor   noticed  the  coincidence  of  the 
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presence  in  New  Orleans  at  the  same  time  of  the  representatives 
of  three  classes  of  revolutionaries  or  filibusters. 

There  was  General  Kossuth,  the  Hungarian  filibuster  and  his 
suite;  the  Mexican  filibusters,  well  represented  by  General  Ovid 
Johnson,  who  in  the  recent  battle  was  the  target  of  four  cannon 
and  the  guns  of  five  hundred  infantry  who  had  poured  on  him  a 
tempest  of  bullets  with  no  more  effect  than  flattening  one  bullet  to 
the  thinness  of  a  dime  on  his  cranimum  and  passing  another 
through  his  fingers ;  the  manly  Colonel  Wheat  who  had  been  the 
main  stay  of  Carvajal  and  on  that  one  occasion  had  been  the  only 
man  left  standing;  and  with  him  Major  McMicken,  CarvajaPs  adju- 
tant. Then  there  were  those  of  the  third  group  ;  the  returned  prison- 
ers of  the  Cuban  enterprise. 

The  Carvajal  filibusters  were  under  indictment  in  the  United 
States  courts  in  Texas.  They  were  not  brought  to  trial,  however, 
until  after  Carvajal's  second  border  war,  and  by  that  time  the 
charges  against  most  of  them  had  been  allowed  to  drop. 

That  spring  there  was  a  great  agricultural  and  industrial  fair 
at  Corpus  Christi,  the  first  state  fair,  promoted  by  Colonel  Kinney 
and  others.  By  this  time  Mexico,  and  parts  of  the  United  States, 
was  so  sensitive  to  filibustering  that  there  were  protests  over  the 
holding  of  the  fair,  some  seeing  in  it  a  device  for  raising  funds, 
interest,  and  support  for  those  enterprises,  others  seeing  in  this 
gathering  of  people  at  Corpus  Christi  a  danger. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  filibusters  were  associated  with  it  but 
not  in  the  mannenr  the  enemies  of  filibustering  feared.  There  was 
a  gathering  of  them  there. 

"Yesterday,  according  to  previous  notice,  Gen,  Carvajal,  of  the 
Liberating  Army  of  Mexico,  delivered  a  written  address  before  the 
people  at  the  circus,  which  was  crowded  to  overflowing.  He  was 
presented  to  the  audience  by  Dr.  Smith,  who  bespoke  for  him  a 
patient  hearing.  In  a  clear  and  remarkably  distinct  voice  he  pro- 
ceeded to  set  forth  his  cause,  and  that  of  the  people  of  Tampaulipas, 
and  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  tyranny  and  oppresions 
of  the  Mexican  government.  He  certainly  made  out  a  strong  and 
very  aggravated  case.  His  address  was  written  with  great  force 
and  beauty  of  language,  and  his  appeals  were  very  eloquent  .  .  . 

"Loud  calls  were  then  made  for  Gen.  McLeod,  who  then  ad- 
dressed the  audience  .  .  .  He  believed  that  the  causes  set  forth  by 
Gen.  Carvajal,  for  throwing  off  the  shackles  of  the  priest-ridden 
government  of  Mexico,  were  far  greater  than  those  which  induced 
our  forefathers  in  the  revolution  to  declare  themselves  free.  And 
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although  his  own  private  affairs  prevented  him  from  taking  any 
part  in  the  cause,  yet  all  his  sympathies  were  enlisted  for  it." 

McLeod,  too,  referred  to  the  striking  difference  in  the  attitude 
of  the  United  States  government  toward  the  foreign  revolutionists 
now  touring  the  nation  and  this  patriot  on  their  own  border. 

Another  correspondent  was  not  so  flattering  to  Carvajal  and 
his  effect: 

"Gen.  Carvajal  left  here  yesterday.  His  suite,  or  a  portion  of 
it,  left  yesterday.  Col.  Ford  remains  here,  I  presume,  to  recruit  for 
the  liberating  army  of  Mexico.  Gen.  Wheat,  the  far-famed  filibuster, 
arrived  this  evening  with  some  few  men,  say  five  or  six.  I  do  not 
think  Carvajal  succeeded  in  making  over  ten  or  twelve  converts  to 
his  cause  out  of  the  visitors  to  the  Fair,  although  the  Neuces  Valley 
says  his  speech  was  received  with  tremendous  applause.  That  the 
Sierra  Madre  Republic  will  be  formed  eventually,  I  have  no  doubt, 
but  many  changes  in  the  modus  operandi  must  take  place  first." 

Wheat  wrote  home :  "I  shall  leave  for  Austin  [from  Corpus 
Christi]  tomorrow.  I  saw  Gen.  Carvajal  yesterday.  He  is  down- 
spirited  but  yet  hopes.  I  shall  not  again  move  in  the  matter  unless 
I  am  certain  of  success  ...  I  am  surrounded  by  friends  and  ad- 
mirers and  cannot  suffer  .  .  .  How  soon  this  stormy  life  of  mine 
will  last  I  cannot  tell  .  .  ." 
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CHAPTER  V 

In  his  last  letter  from  the  camp  of  Carvajal  to  the  newspaper, 
Jack  Everitt  finished  up :  "Damn  me  if  ever  I  vote  for  another 
Whig  president,  unless  he  swears  right  out  publicly  that  he  is  a 
good  and  true  Filibuster  .  .  .  and  everybody  who  knows  me  knows 
that  I  would  never  abandon  the  Whig  party  without  a  good  reason." 

He  was  aiming  at  Filmore  who  had  issued  the  manifesto 
against  the  Cuban  liberators,  and  again  against  the  border  revo- 
lutionists. 

Now,  apparently,  the  Louisiana  filibusters  thought  they  had 
found  their  man  in  their  old  war  hero,  General  Scott. 

In  New  Orleans  the  organizer  of  the  Scott  Association  was 
Jim  Kelly,  the  leader  of  that  little  force  that  had  been  separated 
from  Lopez,  and  then  by  being  separated  from  Crittenden  had 
escaped  the  execution. 

After  his  release  Kelly  had  a  very  funny  story  to  tell  of  how 
he  had  tricked  the  Governor  General  into  letting  him  go  by  writing 
a  chummy  letter  to  the  United  States  Secretary  of  State,  and  letting 
it  fall  into  the  man's  hands ;  of  how  he  had  been  called  in  for  a  per- 
sonal interview  with  his  six  foot  frame  squeezed  into  a  striped  pris- 
oner's suit  designed  for  a  small  size  Cuban. 

All  this  was  so  much  blarney,  but  Kelly  could  be  an  earnest  and 
serious  man,  and  he  meant  to  make  a  success  of  the  Scott  cam- 
paign. "If  the  Scott  Association  have  a  fair  show,  they  will  give  the 
Fillmoreans  a  severe  battle  yet  for  the  six  votes  of  this  State  in 
the  Philadelphia  slaughter-house." 

There  were  several  organizational  meetings,  and  then  the  elec- 
tion of  Delegates  to  the  Whig  national  Convention,  Kelly,  the  Presi- 
dent, listed  nearly  thirty  names,  including  C.  R.  Wheat.  Kelly  him- 
self was  the  real  and  voting  delegate.  It  was  announced  that  there 
was  some  money  in  the  treasury  for  traveling  expenses,  and  later 
the  newspaper  joking  told  of  the  run  on  the  association  treasury. 

Meantime  the  Democrats  of  the  State  had  got  ahead  of  the 
Whigs  by  setting  the  date  of  their  first  grand  rally,  a  barbecue  to 
which  they  invited  "all  the  world  and  the  rest  of  mankind,"  to  the 
little  town  of  Bayou  Goula. 

"Some  half  a  dozen  steamboats  were  put  in  requisition  to  bring 
the  delegates  from  the  various  sections  of  the  state;"  Ascension, 
Assumption,  and  Baton  Rouge  sending  their  boats,  the  latter  with 
flags  flying   and  bands   playing.   The   Lafourche    delegation   sur- 
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prised  the  others  by  the  large  number  of  ladies  they  brought.  The 
New  Orleans  delegation  having  gone  stag.  Music,  speaking,  and  the 
tremendous  barbecue  filled  the  day,  but  part  of  the  entertainment 
was  provided  by  Whigs  who  had  been  invited  as  special  guests. 
"Among  them  towered  conspicuously  the  stalwart  forms  of  the 
President  of  the  "original"  Scott  Association,  and  the  gallant  and 
gifted  Colonel  Wheat,  the  most  eloquent,  witty,  and  accomplished 
off-hand  orator,  and  most  generally  popular  of  the  young  Scott 
chiefs  in  the  city.  These  gentlemen,  of  course,  attracted  much  con- 
sideration, and  had  to  bear  up  against  a  pretty  strong  battery  of 
pleasant,  good-natured  joking.  Such  veteran  soldiers  and  gallant 
knights  were  not  apt  to  be  caught  napping  in  such  company;  and 
sturdily  did  they  withstand  both  the  wit  and  still  more  trying  hos- 
pitality of  the  Peircers." 

Wheat  himself  was  most  optimistic.  On  August  30,  he  wrote : 
"My  dear  Father 

I  received  your  long  and  interesting  letter  of  the  17th 
August  and  have  read  the  letters  which  you  enclosed  and  am 
much  pleased  and  I  hope  edified.  I  am  progressing  rapidly  in 
my  profession  and  hope  ere  long  to  be  able  to  invite  Uncle 
James  to  New  Orleans  and  pay  his  expenses  for  one  year.  If 
my  business  increases,  I  shall  be  able  to  support  Jn.  Thomas 
this  winter.  If  Gen.  Scott  is  elected  our  fortunes  are  made. 

Aug.  31st.  Gov.  Johnson,  ex-gov.  of  this  State  has  pre- 
sented me  with  a  massive  gold  headed  cane  with  the  inscription 
"Gov.  Johnson  to  Col.  Wheat."  I  am  the  Chief  Marshall  of  the 
grand  Lopez  funeral  procession  which  takes  place  tomorrow.  I 
am  stumping  it  all  through  the  city  and  have  quite  a  reputation 
as  an  orator. 

Although  he  was  a  candidate  for  Representative  to  the  State 
Legislature,  Wheat  was  not  stumping  it  for  himself.  Apparently  it 
was  indelicate  for  a  gentleman  to  campaign  for  himself  from  the 
public  platform,  all  of  the  speakers  that  year,  whether  candidate  for 
office  or  not,  campaigned  only  for  the  presidential  candidate. 

Wheat  managed  the  first  big  Whig  rally  near  the  city  and  was 
unmercifully  kidded  by  the  press. 

"The  Whigs  commenced  to  campaign  quite  briskly  yesterday, 
in  what,  we  presume,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  to  call  a  soupercue. 
At  an  early  hour  of  the  day  the  various  clubs  mustered  with  their 
banners  and  music,  and  taking  the  Carrollton  cars,  went  up  to  the 
beautiful  grove  of  Madam  Foucher,  in  Greenville,  wh:re  ample 
preparations  had  been  made  to  entertain  them.  We  never  saw  a 
more  beautiful  spot  for  such  an  occasion.  The  thick  tops  of  the 
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venerable  oaks,  draped  with  moss,  supplied  a  pleasant  protection 
against  the  rays  of  the  midday  sun.  whilst  the  agreeable  autumunal 
breeze  had  full  room  to  play  around  their  trunks. 

'"There  was  a  substantial  stand  erected  for  the  officers  and 
speakers.  Some  distance  in  the  rear  was  a  fire — quite  as  severe  as 
"the  fire  in  his  rear"  which  the  hero  of  the  day  once  had  occasion 
to  depreciate — which  was  employed  in  heating  no  less  than  four 
large  sugar-kettles  containing  huge  lumps  of  beef  and  vegetables. 
There  were  four  different  kinds  of  soup,  with  an  abundance  of  good 
bread  and  claret  .  .  .  The  soup,  though  not  "hasty'3  was  prepared 
with  less  attention  to  culinary  rules  than  we  had  anticipated  .  .  . 

"Previous  ...  to  the  soup  operations,  the  meeting  was  organized 
by  Colonel  C.  R.  Wheat  .  .  . 

"Colonel  C.  R.  Wheat  closed  the  proceedings  in  one  of  his 
characteristic  speeches,  full  of  humor,  genial  eloquence,  and  a  cath- 
olic patriotism  and  kindheartedness.  which  made  it  a  continual 
struggle  between  his  party  zeal  and  his  general  love  of  those  of  his 
friends  who  supported  General  Pierce — which  together  with  two 
other  discordant  elements — the  remembrance  of  the  immortal  Jack- 
son having  once  blessed  him,  and  a  certain  violent  attachment  to  a 
certain  beautiful  emerald  adjacent  to  our  shores,  produced  a  clash- 
ing of  ideas  which  required  all  of  the  Colonel's  exquisite  art  and 
tact  to  reconcile  and  smooth  over  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all 
his  hearers. 

"The  Colonel,  however,  made  out  to  conclude  his  speech  in  a 
veiy  brilliant  and  telling  preoration.  which  dismissed  the  audience 
in  excellent  humor  .  .  . 

"Soup,  was  called,  and  there  was  a  rush  for  the  kettles." 

"Of  the  various  kinds  of  soup,  there  was  one  made  of  beans.  It 
was  not  made  however,  according  to  the  "Army  Regulations,"  and 
some  satirical  Democrat  remarked,  that  it  was  intended  especially 
for  the  orators,  on  account  of  its  ventosity." 

"The  cultivated  stomachs  of  several  gourmandish  whigs 
rumbled  fearfully  this  morning,  on  their  way  to  market.  One  .  .  . 
had  been  tempted  from  a  beautiful  Spanish  mackerel  sent  over  to 
him  by  a  friend  in  Biloxi.  by  the  glowing  descriptions  of  the  Green- 
ville soup — which  was  so  bad.  that  he  was  afraid  he  would  not  get 
his  stomach  right  in  time  for  one  of  Whanney's  breakfasts  next 
Sunday." 

"Some  of  the  hits  of  the  orators  were  pretty  good,  and  others 
bordered  on  the  extravagant  and  apochryphal.  The  most  original 
idea  came  from  Col-  Wheat.  He  charged  General  Pierce  with  mis- 
taking General  Scott's  orders  at  Molino  del  Rey,  and  making  a  faint 
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instead  of  a  feint ;  and  declared  that  if  entrusted  with  the  reins  of 
power  his  bad  knowledge  of  horse  f iesh  might  produce  the  disasters 
which  Phaeton  brought  upon  the  world  by  his  ambition  to  drive 
the  car  of  Phoebus.  He  said  that  General  Pierce's  only  claim  to  con- 
sideration depended  upon  the  endorsements  he  had  received  from 
the  Democrats,  whom  he  loved  and  admired  with  all  his  soul,  and 
that  it  was  just  like  his  note  on  Camp  street  for  §5,000;  it  would 
hardly  pass  with  his  name  alone,  but  just  let  James  Robb*  put  his 
sign  manual  on  the  back,  and  then  it  was  as  good  as  wheat." 

Wheat  next  appeared  on  the  platform  at  the  Whig  barbecue 
in  Franklin.  Duncan  Kenner  and  J.  P.  Benjamin  were  the  principal 
speakers. 

"Colonel  C.  R.  Wheat  followed  next,  but  his  address  was  short — 
very  short,  in  comparison  with  those  who  preceded  him,  and  was 
chiefly  confined  to  reminiscences  of  Gen.  Scott,  and  his  various 
deeds  and  actions  during  the  Mexican  war,  sprinkled  with  anec- 
dotes, quaint  sayings,  etc.,  which  were  responded  to  by  the  audience 
in  hearty  fits  of  laughter." 

But  the  great  Democratic  barbecue  at  Bayou  Goula  still  rankled 
with  the  Whigs  in  a  determination  to  outdo  it.  They  picked  Plaque- 
mines as  the  site  of  theirs.  The  Whigs  had  all  that  the  Democrats 
had  had  and  more;  they  had  the  boats  and  the  bands,  they  had  the 
lovely  ladies  in  droves,  they  had  more  and  better  speakers,  but  they 
had  also  the  rain.  They  had  forgotten  that  November  is  different 
from  midsummer. 

No  sooner  were  they  gathered  than  the  dark  clouds  gathered 
too.  As  many  as  could  crowded  in  under  and  on  the  stands  erected 
for  the  speakers  and  the  band. 

"Sure  enough,  the  rain  came,  and  the  clouds  emptied  them- 
selves in  terrible  torrents,  against  which  all  the  defenses  employed 
proved  abortive.  Ladies  in  their  handsomest  ball  dresses  were 
drenched  ...  an  infinite  amount  of  starch  was  immediately  rendered 
null  and  void,  and  all  those  ingenious  measures  known  only  to  the 
ladies,  by  which  the  natural  development  of  the  form  is  so  consider- 
ably improved  and  enlarged,  were  laughed  to  scorn  by  the  ungallant 
Rain  King.  Rich  flounces  dragged  in  the  ugly,  sticky  mud,  and  Paris 
slippers  left  their  deep  moulds  in  every  direction. 

"And  yet  how  nobly  does  the  American  woman  bear  herself 
against  all  the  perils  and  annoyances  of  life!  With  smiling  faces 
and  cheerful  hilarity  our  drenched  and  soaked  Louisiana  belles 
unmoved  bv  the  rain  and  desolation  of  the  storm — bore  themselves 


:One  of  the  leading  brokers  and  financiers  of  the  city 
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with  an  heroic  resolution  worthy  of  Republican  mothers  and  daugh- 
ters. In  this  respect  they  set  a  good  example,  which  was  followed, 
Hand  passibus  sequis  by  the  delicate  young  rangers  from  the  city, 
in  patent  leathers  and  brand  new  sacks. 

"But  the  disasters  did  not  end  with  the  rain.  In  the  very  midst 
of  it,  when  great  numbers  had  crowded  on  and  beneath  the  platform, 
suddenly  there  was  a  crash,  and  lo !  the  whole  platform  came  down 
upon  the  mass  of  people  huddled  below.  We  thought  some  serious 
injury  was  inevitable,  from  the  descent  of  such  heavy  timbers  upon 
so  many  people,  but  fortunately  no  one  was  seriously  hurt.  This 
remarkable  escape  was  attributed  to  the  fortunate  presence  beneath 
the  platform  of  those  powerful  Whigs,  Pope,  Oldham,  and  Colonel 
Wheat,  who  bore  the  whole  Whig  platform  on  their  shoulders — 
until  the  others  had  escaped  from  beneath  it." 

Other  platforms  fell,  but  with  due  warning.  The  robust  singing 
that  someone  started  was  drowned  out  by  "the  roar  of  elements." 
In  the  first  let-up  it  was  decided  to  postpone  the  speeches  and  every- 
one crowded  to  the  barbecue  tables.  But  rain  came  in  a  perfect  flood, 
and  everyone  snatched  soggy  food  in  hand  and  crawled  under 
carts,  boards,  or  whatever  offered. 

After  two  more  attempts  at  speeches,  each  drowned  out  by 
the  thunder  and  rain,  the  Whigs  gave  up,  and  in  a  long  draggled 
procession  went  the  two  miles  into  town. 

In  town  Mr.  Benjamin  tried  to  give  his  speech  at  the  courthouse 
but  again  the  rain  broke  it  up  and  the  crowd  dispersed,  leaving 
him  to  finish  up  his  remarks  to  a  few  inside. 

Wheat  spoke  once  more  to  a  Whig  gathering  in  the  city,  a 
speech  similar  to  that  one  at  Franklin,  and  by  now  election  was  at 
hand.  Wheat  wrote,  on  November  15. 
"My  Dear  Mother 

I  received  a  letter  from  you  dated  on  the  2nd  November 
that  ill-fated  day  which  crushed  my  political  fortunes  in  the 
bud.  I  am  gradually  recovering  from  the  stupification  into 
which  I  was  thrown  by  this  unprecedented  rout.  I  am  a  better 
Whig  than  ever  now  and  shall  ever  be  so.  Had  I  consulted  my 
own  interests  I  should  have  turned  Democrat  and  given  as  a 
reason  my  ill  treatments  under  the  present  administration. 
But  my  consolation  shall  be  "Marcellus  in  exile  more  true  glory 
feels  than  Caesar  with  a  Senate  at  his  heels."  I  have  progressed 
no  farther  in  my  matrimonial  campaign  but  I  begin  to  believe 
that  when  I  seek  a  woman  she  will  fly  me  .  .  . 

Nov.  17th.  I  spent  yesterday  with  Gen.  Quitman  who  said 
that  if  I  had  been  in  command  of  Twigg's  division  at  the  Garita 
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of  Belen  that  he  would  have  entered  the  plaza  that  night.  This 
was  the  greatest  compliment  I  have  ever  received.  He  says  that 
I  am  the  best  natural  soldier  he  ever  knew  and  said  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  company  that  if  he  was  in  command  of  the 
armies  of  the  Republic  he  would  place  me  at  the  head  of  the 
cavalry.  I  tell  you  this  because  I  know  it  will  please  you." 

But  his  own  election  was  still  to  come.  He  wrote  again  on  De- 
cember 28 : 

"The  election  is  over  and  I  awoke  this  morning  the  chosen 
Candidate  beating  every  Whig  on  the  ticket  with  me.  I  shall  spend 
three  or  four  months  at  Baton  Rouge.  The  Legislature  meets  on 
the  fourth  Monday  in  January.  I  intended  to  make  myself  conver- 
sant with  the  wants  of  the  People.  I  am,  I  know,  a  better  soldier 
than  I  can  ever  be  a  statesman  .  .  . 

"Miss  M.  Scott  will  be  here  in  a  few  days,  and  I  may  possibly 
marry  her.  I  wish  I  could  get  Sally  Jones.  I  want  some  woman  who 
will  love  me  so  much  that  she  will  in  time  teach  me  to  love  her  . .  .* 

"I  called  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leacock  the  other  day.  Mrs.  Mc- 
Gregor (Mrs.  King)  and  Maria  Washington  are  at  the  Verandah. 
I  have  cut  them  because  I  don't  like  McGregor  and  Maria's  mother, 
I  believe,  was  no  friend  of  Pa's.  I  was  1st  aid  de  camp  to  the  Grand 
Marshall  at  the  burial  of  Webster,  Calhoun  and  Clay,  and  I  saw 
them  pointing  me  out  from  the  balcony  to  Maria  ...  If  Pa  has  got 
home  kiss  him  for  me." 

New  Orleans 
January  3,  1853 
My  Dear  Mother 

I  received  your  kind  letter  written  on  Christmas.  I  spent  a  very 
dull  Christmas  indeed.  The  holidays  are  no  longer  what  they  were 
when  I  was  a  boy.  I  look  forward  but  to  little  enjoyment  at  Baton 
Rouge.  I  wish  I  could  make  you  a  visit  before  the  session  but  cannot 
and  shall  therefore  postpone  until  next  summer.  There  is  a  Mr. 
Morse  whose  son  had  just  been  elected  Attorney  General  of  this 
State  who  has  sent  for  me  time  and  again  who  is  an  old  friend  of 
yours  and  Pa's  .  .  . 


*Note:  many  of  the  sentiments  expressed  in  Wheat's  letters  home 
must  be  discounted  when  they  are  not  supported  by  the  known  facts 
of  his  life.  His  often  expressed  desire  to  marry  and  settle  down 
seems  to  have  been  pure  window-dressing  for  the  benefit  of  his 
parents  who  were  always  urging  him  to  do  so — as  a  step  in  weaning 
him  away  from  the  filibustering  life  that  was  so  disturbing  to  them. 
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Baton  Rouge 
Jan.  17th,  1853 
My  Dear  Mother 

I  have  just  taken  the  oath  which  makes  me  the  representati  e 
of  the  3rd  district  of  La.  I  looked  forward  to  a  very  dull  and  unin- 
teresting session  as  the  Democrats  have  an  enormous  and  over- 
whelming majority.  I  shall  advocate  some  few  measures  with  all 
my  strength  but  with  that  exception  I  shall  be  a  quiet  looker  on  .  . . 

I  am  exceedingly  in  hopes  Pa  will  continue  his  trip  to  Louisiana 
as  he  can  return  by  the  Southern  route  with  ease.  I  hope  Pa  will 
soon  make  a  decision  as  to  where  he  will  reside.  I  shall  return  to 
New  Orleans  in  about  a  week  on  business  .  .  ■ 

But  Wheat  was  not  fitted  to  the  role  of  onlooker.  As  the  com- 
mittees were  selected,  he  was  named  to  two  of  them,  the  Committee 
on  Public  Education  and  the  Committee  on  Federal  relations. 

Next  he  intervened  in  a  heated  argument  between  two  of  the 
older  members  of  the  house.  In  the  long  debate  on  the  appointment 
of  extra  clerks  for  the  house,  Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Parham  were  on 
opposite  sides.  Mr.  Hunt  inadvertantly  used  the  word  "pitiful"  in 
reference  to  party  deals.  Mr.  Parham  chose  to  think  the  word  had 
been  applied  to  his  arguments.  In  the  excitement  of  the  debate  he 
kept  springing  up  and  approaching  Mr.  Hunt's  desk  in  what  Mr. 
Hunt  thought  was  a  threatening  manner. 

The  Speaker  and  other  members  straightened  out  the  matter 
once,  but  the  argument  was  renewed.  Mr.  Wheat  was  recognized. 

"It  must  be  regretted  by  every  one  here  that  two  gentlemen 
so  prominent  in  this  house  cannot  arrive  at  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  present  difficulty.  This,  I  think,  can  be  done  at  once.  I  will 
propose  that  the  sense  of  this  house  be  taken  as  to  whether  the 
language  of  the  gentleman  from  New  Orleans  was  insulting  or  of- 
fensive to  the  gentleman  from  Madison." 

The  thought  of  having  their  words  reviewed  and  voted  upon 
by  the  whole  house  must  have  calmed  the  gentlemen.  Someone  quick- 
ly made  a  motion  to  adjourn  and  this  took  precedence. 

He  spoke  briefly  again  the  next  day  on  the  sending  of  exam- 
iners to  the  banks. 

Then  a  week  later  Wheat  appeared  in  another  role.  The  Put- 
nam Division  of  the  Lone  Star  turned  out  in  Baton  Rouge,  making 
a  "very  imposing  display."  About  fifty  members  of  the  order  pa- 
raded through  the  main  streets,  then  they  moved  on  to  the  Presby- 
terian church  where  Colonel  Wheat  delivered  "an  eloquent  address." 
The  members  then  returned  to  their  lodge  and  from  there  to  Heus- 
ton's  Coffee-house  for  a  sumptious  lunch. 
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The   same   day  a   poem,   author   unnamed,  "The  Lone   Star,'' 
dedicated  to  "the  Hon.  C.  R.  Wheat,"  appeared  in  the  Comet.  Only 
one  stanza  of  the  effusion  is  worthy  of  repetition : 
"Tell  to  Spain's  despotic  throne, 
That  another  orb  gives  light — 
Another  sun  illums  the  morn 
Another  STAR  the  night." 

During  the  course  of  the  session  there  was  a  good  deal  of  criti- 
cism of  this  Legislature ;  members  too  often  absent,  less  than  a 
quorum  when  there  was  important  business  on,  a  general  air  of 
indifference  and  carelessness.  Or  so  it  seemed  to  the  newspaper 
men.  Colonel  Wheat  was  one  of  those  who  were  listed  as  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  one  of  the  men  who  showed  interest  and  attention. 

He  was  noticed  chiefly,  though,  for  his  ardent  promotion  of 
what  might  be  called  the  welfare  of  the  poor  or  working  class. 

Mr.  McMurdo  introduced  a  bill  to  repeal  the  law  of  1850  grant- 
ing state  pensions  to  the  veterans  of  1814-15.  He  did  not  object  to 
the  granting  of  pensions,  but  he  was  concerned  with  the  number  of 
calls  on  the  treasury  under  a  new  law  which  did  not  require  a  vete- 
ran to  appeal  in  person  to  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Wilder  and  Mr.  King  took  up  for  the  veterans,  wanting  to 
know  how  much  money  had  been  appropriated ;  pointing  out  that  a 
survivor  of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  got  only  eight  dollars  per 
month;  that  without  that  they  would  be  cut  off  from  any  aid  for 
the  General  Government  gave  them  nothing,  or  at  the  most  only  five 
dollars  a  month  if  a  man  could  prove  he  had  been  wounded  in  the 
service,  this  cutting  out  most  of  the  veterans.  If  there  were  some 
fradulant  claims  the  law  could  take  care  of  these. 

Mr.  McMurdo  insisted  his  bill  would  not  shut  out  just  claims, 
would  only  shut  off  fraud,  by  this  more  personal  contact  with  the 
veterans. 

Mr.  Wheat — the  Chairman  of  the  Finance  committee  says  more 
money  has  been  spent  since  the  present  law  has  been  in  force  than 
formerly.  This,  which  is  doubtless  true,  does  not  necessarily  establish 
fraud.  Can  we  imagine  that  the  veterans  who  fought  and  conquered 
at  New  Orleans  would  stoop  to  crime,  now  that  they  are  in  life's 
sear  and  yellow  leaf?  Surely  not.  And  if  we  repeal  the  present  law, 
we  force  these  old  men  to  come  yearly,  to  receive  the  miserable  sti- 
pend awarded  them  by  a  State  which  they  saved  from  the  horror  of 
invasion  by  a  licentious  soldiery.  Poverty  has  striken  them  down— 
the  vigor  of  their  manhood  was  spent  in  a  cause  which,  of  all  others, 
should  enlist  our  liveliest  regards — and  now,  when  old  age  and 
disease,  contracted,  perhaps,  in  defense  of  the  homes  of  member  of 
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this  House — it  is  proposed  to  cut  off  their  pittance,  or  what  amounts 
to  pretty  much  the  same  thing,  force  them  to  vexatious  trouble  and 
expense  in  procuring  it.  For  one,  I  shall  oppose  the  repeal  of  the 
law.  Never  let  it  be  said  that  Louisiana  has  turned  a  cold  shoulder 
to  the  heroes  of  New  Orleans.  Nobler  motives  should  animate  Leg- 
islators than  they  disclose  in  inquiring  into  the  small  charge  of  the 
seared  veterans  who  are  permitted  to  remain  for  a  brief  period 
among  us.  I  should,  if  not  pleased,  be,  at  least  interested  in  seeing 
some  gentleman  here  with  this  Repeal  bill  in  his  hand,  approach 
these  old  men,  and  tell  them  that  the  State  Government  was  about 
to  take  from  them  the  slender  staff  of  life  which  supports  their 
tottering  steps.  Such  visit  and  accompanying  communication  would 
call  forth  burning  words,  and  I  imagine  the  bearer  would  not  feel 
in  a  mood  of  mind,  when  he  left  them,  to  repeat  the  call. 

Mr.  Hiestand  took  up  the  debate.  The  veterans  were  fast  dis- 
appearing. He  would  not  deny  them  their  just  dues,  but  he  would 
make  an  investigation  of  the  imposters,  who,  judging  by  the  calls 
on  the  treasury,  must  be  many.  He  thought  they  should  come  before 
the  Legislature  in  person. 

Mr.  Wheat — Further  discussion  is  useless.  I  see,  upon  refer- 
ence to  the  law  of  1852,  that  it  repeals  itself.  The  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  which  it  appropriates  has  been  disbursed,  and  the  Act,  there- 
fore has  no  vitality.  Another  law  must  be  passed,  and  if  no  one  else 
will  bring  forward  a  Bill  for  the  relief  of  these  old  veterans,  I  will 
make  an  effort  to  serve  them. 

The  debate  went  on  some  time  longer,  but  the  motion  to  repeal 
the  law  was  lost. 

Much  later  in  the  session  the  Bill  was  brought  up,  "an  Act  to 
amend  an  act  entitled  'an  Act  granting  pensions  to  the  veterans  . .'  " 

Mr.  Munday  promptly  brought  up  the  fact  that  there  were  so 
many  applicants  for  pensions  it  was  suspected  that  unscrupulous 
speculators  and  attorneys  were  trading  on  fradulant  claims.  Mr. 
Hiestand  again  offered  an  amendment  making  it  necessary  for  all 
applicants  to  come  before  the  Legislature  in  person,  the  very  thing 
the  supporters  of  the  bill  were  trying  to  strike  out. 

Mr.  Wheat — I  hope  the  sense  of  the  house  will  be  taken  without 
delay.  If  the  gentleman  will  examine  the  bill  now  before  the  House, 
he  will  see  that  we  have  thrown  proper  guards  around  the  Treasury. 
If  we  are  to  haggle  about  this  matter  and  be  so  very  cautious  in 
making  appropriations  for  the  payment  of  those  scarred  heroes,  we 
may  as  well  pay  the  same  scrutinizing  attention  to  other  matters. 
It  was  but  yesterday  that  a  portrait  of  General  Jackson  was  ordered, 
which  will  cost  about  $3000.  I  was  glad  to  hear  of  this,  for  I  yield 
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to  no  one  in  my  admiration  of  that  great  man.  But  if  he  were  here, 
and  saw  these  old  soldiers  neglected,  he  would  be  the  first  to  protest 
against  such  ingratitude.  I  hope  there  will  be  no  further  opposition 
to  the  bill." 

There  was  further  opposition ;  there  was  a  long  debate  and 
argument  on  the  bill.  Mr.  Ranney  said  he  had  voted  for  the  original 
bill,  but  was  convinced  it  was  a  mistake.  "I  am  well  convinced  the 
law  of  1852  created  hundreds  of  veterans  in  this  state." 

Mr.  Wheat — I  ask  the  gentleman  to  read  the  third  section  of 
this  bill. 

The  third  section  required  the  veteran  to  prove  by  witnesses 
and  documents  that  he  had  a  right  to  a  pension. 

The  debate  over  the  bill  went  on  for  some  time  before  it  was 
passed  on,  Wheat  not  speaking  again. 

Much  later  in  the  session  he  called  up  a  bill  providing  for  the 
taxing  of  the  Fire  Insurance  Companies  in  New  Orleans  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Fire  Department. 

There  were  instant  protests  from  several  members  of  the 
house;  taxation  must  be  equitable;  taxing  one  institution  for  the 
benefit  of  another  was  unconstitutional,  some  members  thought. 

Mr.  Wheat — Here  are  fourteen  Insurance  Companies  in  New 
Orleans.  The  bill  proposes  a  tax  of  $500  each ;  also,  all  foreign  agen- 
cies doing  business  in  the  city. 

The  reason  for  the  passage  of  such  a  bill  are  palpable.  Every 
one  will  admit  that  these  Insurance  Companies  are  benefitted  by 
the  Fire  Department.  For  this  benefit  something  should  be  paid, 
and  those  who  refuse,  should  be  compelled  to  bear  their  proportion. 
These  foreign  agencies  have  refused  to  make  a  voluntary  contribu- 
tion of  anything  for  the  Department  to  which  they  are  so  largely 
indebted.  They  do  a  very  heavy  business,  paying  officers'  salaries 
as  high  as  $10,000;  and  I  would  ask,  gentlemen,  if  it  is  exacting  too 
much  of  them  to  make  them  pay  $500  for  the  object  contemplated 
in  this  bill?  Is  this  not  justice?  The  poor  fireman  perils  life  and 
limb  while  these  plethoric  capitalists  roll  in  purple  and  fine  linen 
upon  the  profits  derivable  from  the  labor.  When  the  raging  element 
sweeps  through  our  streets ;  we  can  then  appreciate  the  value  of 
these  disinterested  men;  but  these  purse-poroud  nabobs  will  pass 
them  by  with  a  sneer,  or  a  look  of  cold  indifference. 

Sirs — the  duties  of  a  fireman  trench  upon  the  sublime.  The 
purity  of  a  philanthropist  glories  in  his  bosom.  Where  is  his  return 
for  the  signal  devotion  to  the  public  and  private  interests  of  the 
city?  In  his  own  manly  heart,  sir.  I  can  well  understand  how  a  man 
may  charge  a  battery,  when  the  eyes  of  thousands  are  upon  him. 
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and  his  reward  is  pure ;  but  he  is  far  braver  and  more  magnanimous 
who  battles  the  destroying  element  at  the  promptings  of  his  own 
generous  nature.  Selfishness  has  no  influence  over  such  a  man. 

The  money  to  be  raised  by  this  bill  will  not  be  spent  in  holiday 
revelry.  It  will  be  equally  divided  among  the  companies,  and  spent 
in  keeping  our  machines  in  order.  Some  small  portion  will  probably 
go  to  the  widows  of  the  brave  firemen,  made  desolated  by  the  exer- 
tions of  husbands,  to  benefit  the  community.  We  ask  nothing  but 
justice  .  .  . 

The  fundamental  law  says,  "Taxation  shall  be  equal  and  uni- 
form." Now  if  we  tax  each  of  these  companies  $500,  is  not  that 
"equal  and  uniform." 

Wheat  spoke  briefly  on  several  other  measures,  on  the  use  of 
"indigent"  in  the  bill  for  a  grant  for  the  New  Orleans  Medical  Col- 
lege ;  supporting  Mr.  Hunt  in  his  plea  for  more  courts  for  New 
Orleans.  He  himself  had  lost  a  case  only  because  the  courts  were  so 
rushed  in  trying  to  cover  all  the  business  before  them  he  was  not 
granted  a  stay  to  go  to  Mississippi  and  gather  more  evidence. 

But  in  annother  case  he  and  Mr.  Hunt  were  at  odds.  Mr.  Wheat 
called  up  a  bill  to  suppress  gambling. 

Mr.  Hunt — I  hope  this  Bill  will  be  postponed.  Its  tendency  will 
be  to  encourage  gambling.  The  informer  has  no  stimulant  to  urge 
him  forward  in  the  work  of  bringing  to  justice  the  worst  class  of 
men  who  infest  society.  The  present  law  is  a  good  one ;  under  its 
operation,  while  filling  the  office  of  District  Attorney,  I  convicted 
many,  although  defended  by  able  counsel.  I  hope  the  Bill  will  be 
postponed  indefinitely. 

Mr.  Wheat — The  Bill  is  an  amendment  to  a  former,  or,  I  should 
say,  to  the  present  law.  It  has  been  found  impossible  under  this  law 
to  convict  men  engaged  in  gambling  and  keeping  banking  games. 
This  I  attribute  to  the  fact  that  no  honest  man  will  turn  informer. 
As  things  now  stand,  convictions  cannot  be  had ;  failure  marks 
every  attempt.  The  Law  gives  one-half  the  fine  to  the  informer,  the 
other  half  to  Charity  Hospital.  For  three  years  nothing  has  been 
received — there  have  been  no  convictions.  My  object  is,  that  honest 
men  who  are  enticed  into  these  hells,  may  expose  them  and  bring 
their  proprietors  to  justice.  This  cannot  be  accomplished  if  you 
reward  the  informer.  Honorable  men  will  not  incur  the  imputation 
of  taking  an  oath  for  a  bribe. 

Mr.  Hunt — The  reward  which  the  Law  now  gives,  is  the  only 
stimulant  for  the  detection  and  punishment  of  this  vice.  The  gentle- 
man has  been  imposed  upon  in  regard  to  this  matter.  Information 
is  honorable.  Suppose  you  saw  a  young  man  led  into  one  of  these 
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dens,  brought  unconsciously  to  the  precipice  beyond  which  is  cer- 
tain destruction  of  mind  and  body — would  you  hesitate  or  deem  it 
dishonorable  to  inform  him  of  his  danger?  And  if  he  heeded  not 
your  words,  and  was  ruined  by  these  land  pirates,  would  you  feel 
that  you  had  violated  any  of  the  noble  feelings  of  your  nature,  by 
bringing  the  authors  of  his  fall  to  that  punishment  they  would  so 
richly  deserve?  Surely  not. 

Informers,  in  general,  have  been  public  officers,  nless  you 
reward  them,  you  cannot  put  a  stop  to  this  secret  fleecing  of  the 
innocent  and  unwary. 

Mr.  Hunt  carried  on  for  some  time  in  the  same  strain  insisting 
that  the  bill  would  protect  the  gambler  because  neither  citizen  nor 
police  officer  would  turn  in  a  gambler  unless  heavily  rewarded ! 

Mr.  Sandige — The  laws  against  gambling  are  now  very  strin- 
gent. If  we  adopt  this  bill,  they  will  be  less  stringent.  The  gentle- 
man says  no  honest  man  will  be  an  informer.  No  honest  man  will 
be  a  gambler  .  .  . 

Mr.  Wheat — I  repeat  what  I  said  before ;  under  existing  laws, 
there  has  not  been  a  conviction  for  three  years.  Now  if  gentlemen 
far  abler  than  myself  can  devise  any  method  by  which  this  vice  can 
be  arrested  and  criminals  brought  to  justice,  I  would  thank  them 
to  do  it.  I  hope  some  one  will  take  this  law  up  and  so  alter  or  amend 
it  that  the  object  all  aim  at  can  be  attained. 

The  motion  to  postpone  was  adopted. 

In  one  of  his  letters  Wheat  had  a  brief  reference  to  his  father's 
travels  and  the  hope  that  he  would  soon  settle.  Dr.  Wheat  had  left 
on  his  tour  about  the  time  his  son  was  sure  of  his  election  to  the 
house.  He  spent  some  time  at  Alexandria,  where  he  was  embar- 
rassed by  a  gift  of  "Shanghai"  chickens  as  large  as  turkeys,  which 
he  had  no  means  of  getting  home.  He  was  welcomed  and  feted  by 
all  the  relatives  in  that  section.  At  a  large  family  party  at  Cousin 
Jordan's  he  met  the  cousin's  wife's  family,  among  them  the  wife  of 
a  brother,  a  "Miss  Chatham  of  St.  Mary's  Co.  Md.  That  you  will 
remember  was  my  sainted  mother's  name  and  county.  Of  course  I 
claimed  kin,  particularly  as  she  is  pretty  and  witty  and  plays  splen- 
didly on  the  piano." 

In  another  branch  of  the  family  there  had  been  a  great  family 
falling  out,  and  Cousin  Lambert  thought  that  this  was  a  good  chance 
for  a  reconciliation.  He  brought  all  the  kin  together  at  a  sumptuous 
banquet,  and  Cousin  John,  making  his  before  dinner  speech  into  a 
sermon,  the  text,  "Behold  how  good  and  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  for 
brothers  to  dwell  together  in  unity,"  preached  so  successfully  that 
the  family  was  reunited. 
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He  then  made  himself  unpopular  for  the  moment  when  the 
family  put  on  some  experiments  in  Mesmerism,  and  on  being  asked 
his  opinion  he  told  them  he  thought  the  subjects  acted  their  parts 
well. 

He  then  visited  kin  in  Washington,  his  cousin,  John  Thcmas 
Towers,  superintendent  of  the  Congressional  building,  showed  him 
through  all  the  buildings.  He  attended  the  concert  of  Alboni. 

For  him  the  city  of  Washington  was  full  of  memories,  both 
happy  and  sad.  He  visited  the  place  where  he  had  spent  three 
months  helping  his  father  drill  his  regiment;  the  building  which 
he  had  bought  with  profits  of  teaching  his  first  school  was  in  ruins ; 
his  father's  house  also  in  ruins  but  occupied  by  strangers.  "The 
hills  and  the  houses  looked  dwarfed  and  disenchanted.  Oh  how  sad 
it  was."  At  Alexandria  he  had  seen  the  house  where  Roberdeau  was 
born,  and  the  place  where  he  had  first  courted  his  wife,  where  he 
had  first  daringly  kissed  the  tip  of  her  ear. 

And  then  shortly  after  these  tender  memories  of  the  birth  of 
his  son,  he  ran  into  General  Scott,  who  on  being  introduced  to  him, 
pricked  up  his  ears  and  asked  if  he  were  related  to  Captain  Wheat 
who  had  been  with  him  in  Mexico  ?  In  great  pride  Dr.  Wheat  told 
him;  "He  is  only  my  son."  He  told  the  General  of  Wheat's  cam- 
paigning for  him ;  his  own  election  to  the  Legislature.  General 
Scott  could  not  entertain  him,  his  wife  was  an  invalid,  but  he  did 
ask  him  to  the  home  for  tea. 

His  letters,  and  his  wife's  return  letters  to  him,  are  so  long 
as  to  be  journals.  In  contrast  Wheat's  two  letters  home  during  the 
session  of  the  Legislature  are  short  and  uninformative. 

Baton  Rouge 
April  8,  1853. 
"My  Dear  Mother 

Tomorrow  will  be  my  27th  birthday  and  it  shall  be  hand- 
somely celebrated  by  me.  Today  is  a  "gala"  day  here,  the  Leg- 
islature gives  a  grand  dinner  and  ball  to  Gov.  Herbert  and 
Lieut.-Gov.  Farmer.  My  toast  at  this  dinner  is  this,  "Now  that 
war's  a  brewing  (Bruin)  Thank  God  we  have  a  Hebert  (a 
bear) .  He  was  in  the  Mexican  war  with  me.  He  is  a  very  clever 
fellow  though  a  Democrat.  My  chances  are  very  small  indeed 
now  for  election  as  the  Democrats  have  determined  to  do  what 
they  have  never  done  before  viz  nominate  candidates  and  as 
the  parish  of  Orleans  is  now  decidedly  democratic  I  do  not  think 
I  can  be  elected.  I  am  very  sorry  as  for  four  years  I  have  in- 
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tended  to  run  for  that  office.*  I  am  exceedingly  popular  how- 
ever and  may  perhaps  run  in. 

April  8th,  1853 
I  am  27  this  morning  and  haste  to  worship  at  the  shrine 
of  my  mother.  I  sat  up  quite  late  last  night  at  the  Governor's 
Ball  and  feel  quite  badly  this  morning.  I  am  however  enjoying 
better  health  than  I  have  for  years.  I  know  that  my  birthday 
will  be  handsomely  celebrated  by  you  all  today.  I  shall  drink 
a  glass  of  wine  today  myself  in  honor  of  the  day  and  to  you 
Dear  Mother  particularly  .  .  .  Kiss  Pa  .  .  . 

Your  first-born 

He  wrote  again  on  April  26 : 

I  have  received  your  kind  letter  written  on  my  birth-day. 
I  am  counting  the  days  and  hours  that  will  intervene  until  I 
shall  see  you  in  Wheeling  this  summer.  We  are  to  elect  a  U.S. 
Senator  on  Thursday.  I  shall  then  go  home  although  the  Legis- 
lature will  not  adjourn  until  the  2nd  May.  I  am  heartily  tired 
of  Legislation,  especially  as  I  am  in  the  minority.  A  reaction 
must  come.  I  shall  at  any  rate  await  its  coming. 

He  did  see  his  family  that  summer.  His  many  references  to 
girls  and  to  matrimony  had  a  cause.  He  was  sensitive  to  the  subject 
of  matrimony  at  the  time  for  the  baby  sister,  Josephine  May,  now  a 
grown-up,  beautiful  and  accomplished  young  lady,  very  popular  in 
the  social  circles  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  was  to  be 
married  that  summer  to  Francis  Shober,  classmate  of  John  Thomas 
at  the  university. 

There  was  some  slight  doubt  in  the  family  because  young  Sho- 
ber was  a  Moravian,  but  outside  of  this  oddity  of  faith,  as  they  felt 
it,  he  was  in  every  way  suited,  an  intelligent,  well-educated,  and 
ambitious  young  man  from  a  fine  family  with  means. 

Their  honeymoon  was,  like  Dr.  Wheat's  recent  trip,  a  tour  of 
all  sections  of  the  country  where  they  had  relatives  and  family 
connections,  including  Boston;  Wheeling  and  Alexandria  being 
taken  in  on  the  way.  As  was  not  unusual  at  that  time,  they  were 
accompanied  by  members  of  the  family  at  least  a  part  of  the  time ; 
John  Thomas  being  with  them  through  the  eastern  part  of  the  tour, 
if  not  the  whole  time. 


*This  reference  is  obscure,  unless  it  refers  to  the  election  by  the 
Legislature  of  a  U.S.  Senator  to  fill  an  unexpired  term,  this  mean- 
ing that  the  incumbent  had  the  best  chance  to  succeed  himself, 
leaving  no  opportunity  for  a  newcomer  in  the  regular  election. 
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They  spent  a  good  part  of  the  time  in  New  York,  which  was 
having  a  heat  wave.  "At  the  St.  Nicholas  there  was  a  great  suffer- 
ing among  the  servants — 13  were  taken  with  convulsions.  I  don't 
know  how  many  died.  The  laundry  room  which  was  heated  by  steam 
grew  so  hot  it  was  up  to  boiling  heat,  and  the  poor  girls  would  drop 
down  insensible  with  iron  in  hand  ...  on  Sunday  .  .  .  1000  persons 
died  that  day.  Poor  Frank  was  really  sick  with  the  heat." 

John  Thomas  was  taken  sick  too,  delaying  them  by  a  day. 

"Brother  Rob"  was  there  in  New  York  too.  He  took  May  out 
to  West  Point  to  witness  some  of  the  military  activities  there.  He 
stayed  at  the  St.  Nicholas  while  they  were  on  the  Boston  tour. 

In  spite  of  her  preoccupation  with  her  trips  and  the  meeting 
of  relatives  she  had  never  seen  before,  and  being  entertained  by 
them,  May  did  not  forget  her  family.  She  was  going  to  bring  them 
gifts  from  the  great  stores  of  New  York.  "Ma,  please  send  me  one 
of  your  dress  linings  that  fits  you  well  ...  it  will  give  length  of 
skirt  and  sleeves  .  .  .  also  one  of  Pa's  summer  jackets  that  fits  well, 
but  don't  tell  him.  Does  Pa  want  either  under  shirts  or  socks  ...  I 
wish  you  would  send  the  length  of  Pa's  leg,  and  Leo's  too." 

Frank  was  also  to  attend  to  the  "Times"  for  Pa,  presumably 
a  subscription.  May  begged  for  Ma  to  beg  Sister  Mary  not  to  leave 
until  she  could  get  home.  The  mother  had  been  on  a  trip  that  sum- 
mer too.  May  was  surprised  that  she  was  already  home  from  Sis- 
ter's. Later  letters  show  that  Selina  Wheat  was  not  always  in  rap- 
port with  her  elder  daughter,  Mrs.  Seay. 

Sister  Mary  did  wait  for  the  return  of  the  honeymooners,  she 
was  still  with  the  family  in  October  when  Roberdeau  came.  "0  what 
a  monster  he  is,  261  pounds.  I  would  not  have  recognized  him.  He 
is  proud  of  being  a  filibuster,  glories  in  it.  He  is  as  talkative  as 
ever,"  she  told  her  husband. 

Mary's  second  husband  was  not  settled  yet.  He  had  gone  to 
Arkansas,  then  to  Ohio,  where  his  family  had  properties.  Next  year 
he  was  to  pioneer  out  to  California  where  his  family  and  young 
Thomas  Wolfe's  family  were  active  in  the  settling  up  and  develop- 
ment of  the  regions  around  Oakland,  becoming  the  outstanding 
citizens  of  that  part  of  California. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

Wheat's  expectation  of  going-  back  to  his  family  wearing  the 
new  distinction  they  would  be  so  proud  of,  and  as  a  coming  state 
politician,  were  disappointed.  He  gloried  in  being  a  filibuster  be- 
cause he  had  been  dragged  back  into  filibuster  involvements  while 
he  was  still  speaking  from  the  floor  of  the  house. 

Carvajal  was  in  action  again  that  spring.  There  had  been 
rumors  of  his  new  movements  all  that  early  part  of  that  year,  but 
no  one  was  taking  it  too  seriously,  for  Carvajal  had  been  in  peren- 
nial revolt  against  something  since  he  returned  to  his  native  land 
after  his  school  days  in  the  United  States.  Carvajal  had  shot  his 
bolt  with  that  one  really  promising  little  border  war,  everyone 
felt;  the  liberators  would  not  again  pick  him  as  a  candidate  for  a 
major  reform  movement. 

Carvajal  had  gone  through  all  the  motions  of  setting  up  a  new 
revolution  against  oppressive  government,  had  gathered  forces, 
the  size  of  which  was  again  grossly  exaggerated,  and  had  issued  a 
new  Pronunciament  setting  forth  the  people's  wrongs  and  his  deter- 
mination to  right  them,  with  their  aid,  if  possible,  but  with  or  with- 
out their  consent. 

Like  Lopez  in  his  second  attack,  Carvajal  got  in  too  much  of  a 
hurry.  The  Liberator  juntas  in  the  United  States  were  moving 
slowly  toward  a  definite  objective  of  setting  up  several  different 
movements  which  would  develop  simultaneously;  on  the  border,  in 
Southern  California,  in  Vera  Cruz,  and  in  Cuba,  only  the  latter  to 
be  an  aggressive  threat.  For  the  others  they  were  adapting  the 
British  trick  of  colonizing  projects  planted  in  strategic  places. 

John  Pickett,  of  the  Cuban  enterprises,  was  made  U.S.  consul 
at  Vera  Cruz  on  May  30,  1853.  Other  key  men  were  being  located 
at  strategic  points,  not  for  any  illicit  purpose  but  for  honest  in- 
fluencing of  the  two  nations  toward  better  understanding. 

But  Carvajal,  if  he  knew  anything  of  these  plans,  would  not 
wait  on  them.  The  time  was  ripe  for  the  Sierra  Madre  project,  it 
seemed.  Conditions  through  the  entire  nation  of  Mexico  were  un- 
settled by  the  impending  return  of  Santa  Anna  to  the  Presidency. 
The  scandalous  truth  of  Avalos'  bigamous  proxy  marriage  to  the 
beautiful  young  heiress  had  come  to  light,  and  he  had  been  demoted 
and  removed  from  command  in  Northern  Mexico,  and  replaced  by 
Cruz,  who  Carvajal  had  beaten  once. 

Carvajal  saw  it  as  the  opportune  time.  Actually  it  was  a  stupid 
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move.  To  start  a  disturbance  on  the  Texas  border  with  Santa  Anna 
on  the  way  back  in  to  power  would  only  emphasize  that  need  of 
power  in  a  strong  Central  government.  It  was  firmly  believed,  if 
not  proved,  that  Santa  Anna  had  had  the  little  disturber  Rassouet 
del  Boulbon  planted  in  his  colonizing  scheme  in  Southern  California 
and  backed  in  his  subsequent  revolution  there,  for  this  very  same 
purpose  of  proving  to  the  Mexican  people  their  great  need  of  the 
strong  hand  of  Santa  Anna. 

Carvajal  had  tampered  with  the  Texas  rangers  stationed  on 
the  border  as  auxiliary  to  the  regular  army  forces  there.  There  was 
bad  blood  between  regulars  and  rangers,  as  there  had  been  at  the 
time  of  Carvajal's  first  expedition,  and  as  rangers  were  discharged 
from  service,  Carvajal  drew  them  over  into  his  forces. 

But  his  major  backers  were  again  more  ready  with  promises 
than  with  fulfillment.  In  his  excitement  over  the  return  of  the 
Dictator  whose  first  act  would  be  to  strengthen  the  borders,  Car- 
vajal did  not  wait  to  get  a  respectable  army  together  or  to  get  his 
support  through  the  more  or  less  legitimate  means  of  the  juntas; 
he  sent  out  Major  Norton  and  fifty  men  who  literally  went  from 
house  to  house  in  the  Reynosas  section  demanding  money. 

The  inside  story  was  very  different  from  the  way  it  appeared 
in  the  news.  A  number  of  leading  citizens  in  that  section  who  were 
victims  of  robbery  and  highjacking  by  the  lower  elements  which 
were  supported  in  that  area  by  the  indifference  of  the  government, 
had  contracted  to  give  Carvajal  funds  and  support  for  another 
insurrection.  But  with  the  return  to  Santa  Anna  so  near,  they 
wanted  to  be  sure  that  they  stayed  on  the  good  side  of  the  govern- 
ment unless  the  revolution  was  an  unqualified  success.  Hence  the 
ruse  of  being  forced  to  contribute. 

But  there  was  a  wide  difference  between  a  few  hundred  sol- 
diers with  the  banners  of  a  cause  going  through  that  section  and 
putting  up  a  show  of  expecting  battle  from  the  government  forces 
and  meanwhile  soliciting  for  funds  and  support,  and  this  band  of 
fifty  armed  men  exacting  money  and  then  fleeing  back  across  the 
border.  This  could  not  pass  as  an  insurrection,  it  could  pass  as  noth- 
ing but  a  band  of  brigands. 

The  administration  acted  at  once.  The  army  was  ordered  to 
arrest  Carvajal  on  sight.  Major  Paul  was  entrusted  with  this.  Not 
being  able  to  lay  eyes  on  Carvajal  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events, 
he  went  out  to  get  sight  of  him.  He  had  informers  out,  and  on  April 
1st,  at  three  in  the  morning,  he  surrounded  the  little  town  of  Rio 
Grande  city  with  a  living  wall  of  armed  riflemen,  with  orders  for 
them  to  shoot  on  sight  if  anyone  tried  to  leave  the  town,  then,  after 
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setting  one  piece  of  artillery  in  position  to  bombard  the  town  it 
necessary,  Major  Paul  marched  two  companies  of  armed  infantry 
into  the  town  to  begin  battering  down  doors  of  private  homes  and 
business  places. 

The  little  town  that  had  wanted  to  be  well  rid  of  the  Carvajal 
forces,  and  had  reported  them,  now  felt  they  would  rather  take 
their  chances  with  any  kind  of  brigands  than  to  be  protected  from 
them  by  the  soldiers. 

They  broke  into  the  home  of  Major  Peter  Dowd,  one  of  the 
sound  citizens  of  Rio  Grande  city,  though  a  liberator  supporter, 
and  not  content  with  placing  him  under  arrest,  and  Carvajal,  who 
was  his  guest  with  him,  they  ransacked  the  house,  invading  the 
bedroom  of  Mrs.  Dowd  without  warning. 

They  broke  into  other  homes  and  into  buildings,  finding  in 
one  warehouse  some  men,  among  them  Lieutenant  Roundtree.  In 
the  Custom  house,  one  wit  facetiously  said,  they  rummaged  through 
all  the  files  looking  for  Major  Norton,  and  not  finding  him  among 
the  records.  They  went  then  through  the  town  hunting  him  and 
brutually  treating  and  intimidating  innocent  residents.  Having 
ransacked  most  of  the  private  homes  in  the  town  they  had  only 
three  men  under  arrest,  men  they  could  have  taken  in  broad  day- 
light at  any  time. 

Carvajal,  Dowd,  and  Roundtree  were  carried  triumphantly 
down  to  Brownsville  by  a  guard  and  Captain  Smith  who  prodded 
and  jibed  at  them  all  the  way  trying  to  tease  them  into  escaping, 
for  he  had  orders  to  shoot  them  down  out  of  hand  at  the  slightest 
sign  of  resistance. 

Norton,  who  knew  he  would  never  come  in  alive  if  taken  by 
the  border  patrol,  had  hurried  down  ahead  of  them. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  prisoners,  Brownsville  was  thrown  into 
as  much  of  an  uproar  as  it  had  been  that  day  slightly  less  than  a 
year  ago  when  Colonel  Wheat  had  applied  a  Mexican  mule  whip  to 
the  seat  of  honor  of  the  leading  editor. 

Indignant  outcries  of  the  violation  of  civil  liberties  and  invas- 
ion of  the  sanctity  of  the  home,  and  all  the  other  cant  phrases  of 
republicanism  rent  the  air,  for  the  soldiers  had  had  no  warrant. 
The  prisoners  were  at  once  released  for  lack  of  evidence  against 
them,  but  meantime  the  Mexican  consul  had  seen  the  United  States 
marshall  and  made  some  charges,  and  three  of  the  men  were  rear- 
rested and  put  in  the  military  prison  at  Fort  Brown. 

Peter  Dowd,  left  at  liberty,  made  affidavit  that  the  men  were 
falsely  imprisoned,  and  asked  a  warrant  for  the  deputy  marshall 
who  had  arrested  them.  It  was  granted,  and  next  day  there  was  a 
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court  hearing,  where  in  the  middle  of  the  wrangle  the  deputy  cooly 
walked  out,  saying  he  had  other  business  to  attend  to,  this  being  to 
go  up  to  Rio  Grande  city  to  bring  down  witnesses. 

Regardless  of  the  justice  of  the  case,  Carvajal  was  held  in 
prison.  Being  still  under  indictment  for  the  first  affair,  he  had  in 
effect  broken  bond,  and  his  friends  were  not  so  ready  to  go  bond 
for  him  again.  His  release  on  bond  coincides  so  closely  with  Wheat's 
finishing  the  Legislative  session  that  it  is  probable  he  went  out  and 
arranged  things,  though  evidence  of  this  is  lacking. 

In  July  the  United  States  court  brought  indictment  against 
Carvajal,  Roundtree,  Norton,  Dowd,  and  a  few  other  residents  of 
the  border  towns,  and  against  two  of  the  active  filibusters  of  the 
earlier  revolution,  one  of  whom,  Wheat,  could  not  possibly  have  had 
any  active  part  in  this  second  affair.  Indictments  against  all  the 
others  of  the  first  revolution  had  been  allowed  to  lapse. 

Wheat  had  spoken  of  his  ill  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
earlier  administration.  What  must  have  been  his  thoughts  now. 
Politics  was  petty  and  far  reaching ;  he  had  actively  opposed  Pierce 
and  had  publicly  derided  him.  Dared  he  suppose  that  the  chief 
executive  of  the  nation  had  stooped  to  retaliation  against  a  small 
local  politician? 

Or  was  it  that  by  now  Wheat  was  being  recognized  as  the 
liason  officer  between  the  juntas  and  the  active  revolutionists? 
This  being  simply  preventive  measures  to  hold  him  inactive  while 
several  disturbing  movements   in  Mexico  were  suppressed. 

At  the  hearings  before  the  United  States  district  court  at 
Brownsville,  in  July,  thirty-two  filibusters  had  been  summoned. 
In  the  preliminaries  fourteen  cases  drew  a  nolle  prosequi,  it  being 
stated  that  these  men  had  been  lured  in  by  the  more  prominent 
parties  and  it  was  the  custom  for  the  government  to  prosecute  only 
the  ringleaders.  Wheat  was  given  the  doubtful  distinction  of  being 
the  only  one  of  the  military  leaders  of  the  Carmago  expedition  of 
1852  who  was  indicted  now ;  Ford,  Walker,  McMicken,  Howell,  were 
not  even  mentioned  in  the  newspaper  accounts.* 

The  men  were  bonded  over  for  trial ;  they  asked  for  a  change 
of  venue  on  the  grounds  that  they  could  not  receive  a  fair  trial  at 
Brownsville ;  this  was  granted  and  the  trials  set  for  the  next  session 
of  the  court  in  Galveston. 

Thus  Wheat  was  charged  with  filibustering  in  a  movement 


:i:This  is  one  of  the  several  points  in  this  work  where  more  research 
is  needed  to  bring  out  Wheat's  part  more  clearly. 
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which  took  place  while  he  was  a  member  of  the  Louisiana  Hou.1  e  of 
Representatives,  and  was  active  on  the  floor  of  that  House. 

There  was  precedent.  Quitman  had  been  charged  with  carrying 
on  a  filibuster  while  occupying  the  Governor's  chair  in  Mississippi. 
Worth  had  been  suspected  of  filibustering  while  holding  a  high 
position  in  the  United  States  army. 

Wheat  was  out  of  the  state  a  good  part  of  that  summer  and 
fall.  New  Orleans  was  possibly  deserted  by  everyone  who  could  be 
away.  The  city  was  having  the  worst  of  all  summers  and  falls ;  the 
same  terrific  heat  wave  that  New  York  was  having,  accompanied 
by  the  worst  yellow  fever  epidemic  in  years.  Preceding  it  had  been 
a  plague  of  mosquitoes.  Among  the  remedies  used  was  the  running 
of  hydrants  to  flush  the  gutters,  burning  barrels  of  sulphur  on  the 
street  corners,  and  having  artillery,  or  gunpowder,  blast  off  at 
sundown  to  clear  the  air. 

When  Wheat  returned  he  took  up  his  law  work.  More  scrupu- 
lous than  Carvajal,  while  under  bond  he  stayed  inactive.  He  was  up 
for  nomination  for  the  House  again,  but  as  he  had  said,  the  Whigs 
had  hardly  a  chance  at  all.  He  had  none.  After  all,  it  would  have 
been  asking  a  good  deal  of  his  constituents  to  elect  a  man  who  might 
have  to  break  in  to  the  Session  of  the  House  or  go  over  to  Texas  and 
stand  trial.  He  ran  next  to  last. 

In  that  last  half  of  the  year  1853  there  was  going  on  through 
all  Mexico  a  series  of  little  episodes  that  were  to  coalesce  and  build 
up  into  an  Affair. 

In  this  his  last  return  to  power,  Santa  Anna  was  carried  away 
by  the  conviction  that  Mexico  was  all  his  at  last.  His  triumphal 
arrival  and  landing  in  Vera  Cruz  had  coincided  exactly  with  Carva- 
jal's  arrest  and  detention  by  the  United  States  army,  which  made 
Mexico  safe  for  his  return. 

He  made  the  usual  bland  promises  to  restore  peace  and  pros- 
perity. For  the  Mexican  masses  glowing  promises  for  the  future 
were  always  a  sporific,  and  for  a  while  after  Santa  Anna  stepped 
in  and  laid  the  velvet  glove  on  the  fevered  brow  of  his  nation  there 
was  a  sense  of  well  being,  even  the  iron  hand  within  the  glove  con- 
tributing to  that  comfort  by  its  coldness. 

But  thinking  men  of  his  own  nation  knew  that  the  church  and 
the  military  parties  Santa  Anna  favored  could  no  more  give  Mexico 
a  beneficient  government  than  a  gang  of  wolves  could  shelter  and 
protect  a  flock  of  sheep. 

Santa  Anna  was  able  to  convince  many  that  he  was  carrying 
out  his  promise  to  safeguard  their  nation ;  since  with  them  this  was 
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synonymous  with  destroying  United  States  influence  and  enter- 
prise. 

At  every  point  the  Santanists  outwitted  the  liberators  in  their 
carefully  laid  plans  of  influencing  Mexico.  The  infilteration  of 
Americans  into  Vera  Cruz  on  legitimate  business ;  the  border  agita- 
tions to  force  free  enterprise  between  the  two  nations ;  the  well-laid 
plans  of  the  San  Franciscans  to  colonize  and  Americanize  the  waste 
Mexican  territories  adjacent  to  California,  each  of  these  enterprises 
generously  meant  to  be  beneficial  to  the  Mexicans  as  well  as  to 
American  commerce  and  security,  were  artfully  misrepresented  as 
hostile  aggressions. 

It  could  even  be  suspected  that  agents  of  Santa  Anna  had 
reached  Carvajal  and  instigated  his  premature  raid,  just  as  agents 
of  Santa  Anna  had  promoted  the  sustained  National  Guard  revolts, 
damaging  to  American  influence,  in  Vera  Cruz,  and  just  as  they 
had  set  up  the  movements  of  Raousset  de  Boulbon  in  lower  Cali- 
fornia. 

It  was  no  longer  possible  to  tell  where  legitimate  business  and 
honest  colonizing  enterprises  left  off  and  where  Mexican  intrigues 
took  up.  Santa  Anna,  like  Juarez  later,  included  everything  Ameri- 
can as  trickery.  And  it  was  in  his  first  sweeping  movement  to  squash 
these  petty  threats  around  the  borders  of  Mexico  that  Santa  Anna 
made  the  little  error  that  was  to  destroy  his  year's  work  at  empire 
building;  like  a  man  striking  at  a  single  wasp  nipping  at  his  peach 
and  bringing  the  whole  nest  about  his  ears  to  drive  him  from  his 
own  garden. 

Raousset  de  Boulbon,  that  ubiquitous  French  adventurer,  had 
been  commissioned  by  the  Mexican  government  to  take  a  colony 
into  lower  California.  It  was  generally  recognized  that  he  was  a 
Santa  Annist  agent  sent  there  for  the  purpose  of  alarming  the 
Mexican  people  about  foreign  colonizing  there. 

William  Walker  had  his  eyes  on  it  first.  He  had  wearied  of 
editing  a  newspaper  even  in  this  new  and  exciting  area;  he  had 
turned  to  other  enterprises,  had  fought  a  duel,  and  finally  his  vault- 
ing ambitions  prisoned  by  the  restrictions  of  society,  made  him  look 
toward  colonizing  as  a  way  of  being  the  big  frog  in  his  own  little 
puddle. 

Who  his  backers  were  in  this  enterprise  is  not  clear.  But  at  this 
point  two  new  names  became  prominent ;  Albert  Ramsey  and  Sam- 
uel Brannan. 

Albert  Ramsey,  President  and  Agent  of  the  Mexican  Ocean 
Mail  and  Inland  company,  has  already  established  a  fast  mail  line 
by  post  between  Acapulco  and  Vera  Cruz,  and  was  one  of  the  several 
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United  States  men  interested  in  putting  railroads  across  Mexico, 
as  the  shortest  connecting  route  between  the  Gulf  states  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

Samuel  Brannan,  Mormon  pioneer  and  colonizer,  turned  Cali- 
fornia promoter  and  exploiter,  hid  a  shrewd  business  mind  and  a 
daring  sense  of  enterprise,  under  a  boistrous  and  clownish  exterior 
so  successfully  that  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  work  has  never 
been  uncovered.  He  had,  however,  got  well  along  with  some  gigantic- 
land  deal  with  the  Mexican  Central  government  by  which  the  major 
part  of  lower  California  was  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  him  and  his 
associates  on  some  sort  of  long  term  lease  arrangement,  a  negotia- 
tion which  he  kept  working  on  at  intervals  even  through  the  Juarez 
government. 

Walker's  arrangment  with  the  Mexican  government  was  sud- 
denly cancelled  out  just  when  he  was  ready  to  move  his  colonists 
into  lower  California ;  actually  they  were  on  the  way  when  Santa 
Anna's  agents  had  them  stopped  and  turned  back. 

Santa  Anna  could  have  chosen  no  surer  way  of  turning  William 
Walker  into  a  filibuster.  For  a  man  of  his  arrogant  conceit  and 
stubborn  self  will  no  such  rebuff  could  be  borne.  Where  that  arro- 
gant government  said  he  should  not  go  was  where  he  would  go. 

He  did  not  go  through  this  metamorphosis  into  a  filibuster 
unaided.  The  liberators  saw  him  as  the  answer  to  their  appeals  to 
providence  for  a  foil  to  Boulbon.  For  the  French  adventurer  who 
had  gone  into  lower  California  just  as  Walker  had  planned  to  go, 
with  contracts  and  agreements  with  the  Mexican  government,  was 
now  seen  as  a  tool ;  but  now  that  his  work  was  done  and  the  dicta- 
tor back  in  office,  Boulbon  was  not  so  easily  removed  from  his  role 
of  make-believe  filibuster,  but  was  proving  to  be  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  the  Santanists  by  insisting  on  the  fullfillment  of  his  con- 
tracts. 

The  thought  of  an  active  French  colony  in  Lower  California 
did  not  set  well  with  the  San  Franciscans.  There  was  strong  French 
intrigue  all  through  Mexico,  and  France,  disappointed  in  designs  on 
upper  California  by  the  Mexican  war  and  annexation,  would  gladly 
settle  for  this  half  portion. 

So  William  Walker  went  into  Sonora  with  less  than  fifty  men. 
seized  a  large  section  of  land  there,  declared  it  a  republic  and  him- 
self as  president,  and  dared  the  Mexican  government  to  come  on 
and  rout  him. 

His  newspaper  acquaintances  at  heme  yelled  with  laughter 
when  the  news  reached  them.  They  cruelly  characterized  him  as 
he  had  appeared  on  the  streets  of  New  Orleans,  a  skinny,  freckled 
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fellow  who  repelled  friendship  ;  he  could  not  manage  his  own  affairs 
but  could  tell  the  whole  rest  of  the  world  how  to  manage  theirs. 

But  the  midget  figure  peacocking  about  in  his  tiny  empire  in 
defiance  of  the  absolute  dictator  of  Mexico,  caught  at  the  public 
imagination,  and  William  Walker  became  a  national  hero.  "The 
smallest  of  Presidents"  some  might  call  him,  but  it  was  the  very 
smallness,  the  silliness  of  the  whole  thing,  that  enraged  Santa  Anna. 

Not  satisfied  with  sending  a  competent  military  force  to  pick 
Walker  and  his  little  Republic  up  and  put  him  back  where  he  be- 
longed, over  the  border  into  the  United  States,  which  was  done  with 
reasonable  dispatch  and  completeness,  Santa  Anna  struck  out  fur- 
iously at  one  who  claimed  to  have  been  an  innocent  party. 

In  a  year's  time  or  less  Santa  Anna  had  crushed  the  border 
revolutions,  got  Vera  Cruz  under  his  thumb,  pushed  the  filibusters 
out  of  Lower  California,  conciliated  or  coerced  all  the  state  gover- 
nors, and  established  that  peace  and  prosperity  that  he  had  prom- 
ised by  establishing  strict  laws  and  exacting  heavy  taxes.  Momen- 
tarily Mexico  did  have  a  little  peace  and  quiet  but  it  was  the  quiet 
of  a  heavy  lid  clapped  down  over  a  boiling  cauldron. 

There  was  just  one  man  in  all  Mexico  that  Santa  Anna  feared, 
the  Old  Panther  of  the  South,  as  he  had  derisively  nicknamed  Gene- 
ral Juan  Alvarez. 

The  old  general  might  be  but  a  local  chieftan  with  a  band  of 
half  civilized  followers,  but  His  Serene  Highness,  as  he  had  had 
himself  designated,  walked  cautiously  when  there  was  danger  of 
treading  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  old  mountain  cat.  He  might 
accuse  him  of  cowardice  at  El  Molino  and  charge  him  with  scalping 
the  customs  receipts  at  Acapulco,  and  call  his  soldiers  Burros  pintos. 
But  for  all  that  the  Senor  Don  Dopez  de  Santa  Anna  had  a  whole- 
some respect  for  the  old  Indian  chief  of  Guerrero. 

Juan  Alvarez,  a  states  righter,  maintained  his  department  of 
Guerrero  in  feudal  isolation.  He  was  loyal  to  the  central  govern- 
ment in  all  that  pertained  to  the  central  government,  but  let  that 
government  beware  if  it  stepped  on  what  he  considered  the  rights 
of  the  Governor  of  the  Department. 

It  is  quite  forgotten  that  through  Alvarez  Mexico  fought  a  war 
on  exactly  the  principles  that  the  United  States  fought  a  war  with 
itself  just  a  few  years  later.  In  Mexico  States  rights  won. 

Alvarez  had  made  grudging  truce  with  the  dictator  when  he 
returned,  anxious  and  conciliatory.  But  he  was  surly  and  suspicious, 
and  with  good  reason.  Too  wary  to  openly  send  a  force  to  police 
Guerrero,  as  he  had  with  the  other  states ;  driving  out  any  governor 
or  other  state  official  bold  enough  to  oppose  him,  as  he  had  done 
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with  Benito  Juarez,  on  one  excuse  and  another  Santa  Anna  slipped 
military  men  into  Guerrero  in  infilteration   tacts. 

As  fast  as  he  did,  Alvarez  tampered  with  them,  bringing  them 
over  to  his  side. 

Then  His  Highness  began  to  tamper  with  the  finances  of  the 
state,  and  became  bold  enough  to  remove  Ignacio  Comfort  from  his 
position  as  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Acauplco,  and  put  a  man  of  his 
own  in  the  place.  He  worked  steadily  to  cut  down  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  governors. 

General  Alvarez  kept  quiet  under  all  these  subtile  aggressions ; 
the  quiet  of  a  cat  that  sits  on  its  haunches  rippling  its  muscles 
and  sliding  its  claws  and  keeping  baleful  eyes  on  the  rat  incautions- 
ly  approaching. 

The  Gadsden  treaty  helped  bring  things  to  a  head.  After  long 
negotiations  Mexico  had  sold  the  United  States  part  of  the  Messelia, 
that  valley  in  the  waste  territory  where  Mexico  had  scarcely  a 
colonist,  much  less  any  development  or  government  oversight.  But 
it  was  indicative;  if  Santa  Anna  would  do  that  he  sell  more  of  the 
land,  a  thing  to  which  patriotic  Mexicans  were  opposed.  Besides, 
they  knew  Santa  Anna  was  going  to  use  the  purchase  money  to 
build  up  an  army  to  further  subjugate  the  departments.  Now  Gen- 
eral Gadsen  was  dickering  for  more  land,  and  Santa  Anna  was 
listening. 

William  Walker  was  one  of  Santa  Anna's  excuses  for  building 
up  the  army  that  the  governors  saw  as  a  threat  to  them.  And  in 
preparation  for  his  move  to  cut  down  Alvarez's  power,  Santa  Anna 
was  accusing  the  old  general  of  misappropriating  public  funds  and 
of  being  so  disloyal  to  the  Central  government  that  he  was  encour- 
aging those  filibusters  in  Lower  California. 

Simmering  in  his  retreat  at  La  Providencia,  Alvarez  kept  on 
waiting  quietly  until  Santa  Anna  started  an  armed  force  toward 
Guerrero  under  pretext  that  more  filibusters  were  coming  and  must 
be  repelled. 

Then  the  Old  Southern  Panther  gave  the  growl  that  was  heard 
round  the  world  and  came  out  of  hiding  with  all  claws  bared. 

He,  the  loyal  patriot,  accused  of  plotting  an  insurrection. 
Was  he?  Then,  better  be  killed  for  a  sheep  than  a  lamb ;  and  he,  Juan 
Alvarez,  would  give  the  Dictator  of  Mexico  an  insurrection  worthy 
the  name.  Plotting  with  filibusters,  was  he?  Good.  He  would. 

Was  it  coincidence  or  was  it  connivance  that  started  Colonel 
Wheat  from  New  Orleans  to  Acapulco  two  days  after  the  Govern- 
ment soldiers  marched  out  of  Mexico  city  and  two  days  before  Gen- 
eral Alvarez  publicly  declared  against  the  Dictator? 
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Melchor  Ocampo,  and  his  refugee  associates  in  New  Orleans, 
all  but  Benito  Juarez,  scooted  for  the  Mexican  border,  but  stopped 
there,  set  up  a  liberal  newspaper,  and  began  slashing  away  with  a 
pen  at  the  dictatorship.  One  of  Alvarez's  first  cares  was  to  have  a 
newspaper  press  imported,  set  up  a  newspaper,  and  distribute  it 
widely  through  his  section  of  Mexico. 

If  the  Mexican  liberators  had  imbibed  no  other  republican 
principle  from  the  United  States  they  had  that  one,  the  power  of 
a  free  press. 

In  its  inception  the  Alvarez  revolution  looked  less  promising 
than  the  Carvajal  insurrection.  Thanks  to  the  propaganda  of  the 
Central  government,  the  outside  world  looked  on  old  Juan  Alvarez 
himself  as  a  cowardly  brigand  and  his  following  as  a  hodge-podge 
of  dissolute  and  half  wild  Indians.  Even  Gomez  Farias,  one  of  the 
stronger  of  the  Mexican  liberals,  when  he  heard  of  the  outbreak 
regretfully  said  no  good  for  Mexico  could  be  hoped  for  from  a  man 
like  Alvarez. 

But  Alvarez  knew  how  to  stage  a  revolt.  His  first  step  was  to 
call  in  experts  and  his  second  to  listen  to  them.  He  associated  him- 
self with  Ignacio  Comonfort,  a  finished  politician,  and  with  Colo- 
nel Villereal,  an  expert  agitator,  and  he  sent  for  or  had  sent  to  him 
the  liaison  officer  of  the  most  likely  United  States  sympathizers. 

Alvarez  had  been  in  communication  with  the  exiled  liberals  in 
New  Orleans  and  other  cities  in  the  United  States  all  along. 

The  newspaper  reported,  on  February  22 : 

"We  understand  that  among  the  passengers  leaving  by  the 
steamship  Daniel  Webster  today  for  San  Francisco  and  the  Pacific 
shores,  is  Col.  Wheat,  of  this  city;  very  well  known  in  connection 
with  the  late  Lopez  attempt,  and  as  a  strong  and  earnest  supporter 
of  the  filibuster  doctrine  in  general. 

"Col.  Wheat  has  a  great  many  warm  personal  friends,  and  will 
undoubtedly  win  the  regard  of  all  those  who  may  make  his  acquain- 
tance. We  commend  him  on  the  courtesies  of  those  "who  have  gone 
before" — Westward  and  Californiaward.  May  all  his  just  wishes 
and  hopes  be  realized." 

Acapulco,  Mexico 
March  14th,  1854 
My  Dear  Mother 

I  am  thus  far  on  my  way  to  California.  The  steamer  has 
just  touched  and  I  have  only  time  to  say  I  am  well  and  in  8 
days  will  be  in  San  Francisco.  Give  my  love  to  all  and  think 
of  me  as  your  bright  emissary  in  the  cause  of  Liberty. 
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Correspondence  of  the  Picayune 

Acapulco,  March  15,  1854 

"Having  stopped  here  a  few  days  on  my  way  to  San  Francisco, 
I  have  had  a  good  opportunity  to  see  the  chiefs  and  ascertain  the 
designs  of  the  revolutionists,  who  are  headed  by  Generals  Alvarez 
and  Comonfort,  and  as  you  will  not  doubt  receive  all  kinds  of  false 
reports  through  the  Mexican  press,  which  is  under  influence  ad- 
verse to  this  movement,  I  think  it  worth  while  to  send  you  what  I 
deem  a  correct  view  of  it. 

(There  follows  here  the  ten  articles  of  the  Plan  Politico  of 
Acapulco,  as  signed  on  March  11th.) 

"The  people  here  are  very  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  movement, 
and  the  leaders  whom  I  have  met  seem  to  be  very  brave  and  intelli- 
gent men.  I  had  heard  much  about  Gen.  Alvarez  being  an  Indian, 
(a  pinto)  and  an  ignorant  man ;  but  he  has  displayed  a  great  acu- 
men and  energy  here,  and  his  intelligence  certainly  compares  favor- 
ably with  that  of  Santa  Anna,  in  the  fact  that  the  first  measures 
of  the  latter  was  to  suppress  the  press,  while  that  of  the  former  was 
to  establish  complete  freedom  .  .  . 

"Among  the  recent  visitors  here  was  Col.  Wheat,  of  your  city, 
so  well  known  on  the  Texas  frontier  in  connection  with  Carvajal. 
He  had  several  interviews  with  Gen.  Comanfort,  (sic.)  who  tender- 
ed him  a  command  in  the  revolutionary  army.  What  arrangements 
were  made,  I  do  not  know,  but  Wheat  has  gone  on  to  San  Francisco 
in  the  steamer,  and  it  is  openly  said  here  that  he  will  soon  return 
with  some  "boys"  to  back  him." 

At  this  time  Wheat  was  credited  with  three  different  activities  ; 
later  a  fourth  was  added.  It  was  popularly  supposed  that  he  had 
gone  to  San  Francisco  to  help  his  friend  Billy  Walker  out  of  the 
predicament  he  had  got  himself  into,  as  at  a  later  time  Wheat  went 
to  Nicaragua  for  that  purpose.  He  was  known  to  have  some  connec- 
tions with  the  Alvarez  revolution.  Yet  he  was  also  supposed  to  be 
recruiting  a  force  for  the  Quitman  Junta's  abortive  invasion  of 
Cuba.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  was  doing  all  three. 

In  a  short  time  Comonfort  too  was  in  San  Francisco. 

After  one  fiery  burst  of  hostilities,  the  Alvarez  revolution 
seemed  to  have  gone  out. 

At  the  last  moment  Santa  Anna  had  decided  to  lead  his  army 
in  person  against  the  defiant  rebel.  Without  waiting  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  governing  of  the  nation  in  his  absence,  he  set 
out  on  a  fast  march.  With  the  first  brush  he  would  put  the  Alvarez 
army  to  flight,  he  boasted. 

He  did  too.  As  his  army  marched  through  the  passes  Alvarez 
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men  scuttled  away  into  the  hills,  letting  the  Government  forces 
march  on  toward  Acapulco.  Wily  Alvarez  was  letting  his  state  itself 
defeat  his  enemy.  The  rugged  marching,  without  adequate  pro- 
visions, and  the  prevelance  of  disease,  took  a  heavy  toll  of  the  army ; 
snipers  and  guerillas  took  some  too,  and  desertions  took  more. 

Back  in  the  capital  it  seemed  as  if  Santa  Anna  and  his  army 
had  been  swallowed  up.  No  news,  no  word  at  all  came  out.  After  a 
bare  interval  of  waiting  his  trusted  associates  decided  to  cut  him 
out  by  announcing  that  he  was  lost  or  captured  and  setting  up  a 
government  of  their  choosing. 

But  at  last  Santa  Anna  showed  up,  and  set  up  a  camp  in  the 
sand  flats  outside  Acapulco,  where  his  depleted  army  could  be  seen 
sitting  forlornly  there  as  if  not  knowing  what  to  do.  There  was 
some  small  fighting;  what  artillery  Santa  Anna  had  been  able  to 
get  through  the  mountain  passes  firing  on  the  city,  and  the  city, 
well  fortified  and  with  good  artillery,  answering.  Santa  Anna  then 
resorted  to  his  usual  means  of  victory,  by  sending  in  messengers 
to  Comfort,  defender  of  the  city,  offering  him  a  huge  bribe  and 
great  honors  for  surrendering  the  city.  Comfort  said  he  would  give 
his  answer  in  an  hour,  and  did  so  by  beginning  to  hurl  shells  into 
the  camp  as  soon  as  the  messengers  got  back.  After  several  days  of 
this  remote  siege,  Santa  Anna  got  word  of  the  conspiracy  and  that 
if  he  did  not  hurry  home  and  take  up  the  duties  of  government,  he 
need  not  bother  to  come  at  all ;  he  would  have  been  replaced. 

He  went  back  faster  than  he  had  come,  but  now  he  found  that 
the  men  he  had  flushed  up  out  of  the  passes,  like  a  covey  of  part- 
ridges, had  circled  and  settled  back,  and  were  now  in  fighting  mood, 
and  he  had  to  battle  his  way  out. 

Yet  he  reached  Mexico  city  with  reports  of  a  triumph ;  he  had 
all  the  church  bells  rung  and  speeches  made,  and  processions 
formed.  Alvarez  was  defeated,  he  said.  True,  he  had  not  surren- 
dered ;  he  was  hidden  back  in  the  hills  with  his  armies,  but  the 
revolution  was  dead ;  Alvarez  had  few  forces  and  no  means,  and 
could  not  move  in  any  direction.  He,  Santa  Anna,  only  had  to  wait 
him  out,  and  the  revolution  was  no  more. 

The  Dictator  was  right;  Alvarez  had  small  forces,  little  re- 
sources, and  with  his  Department  cut  off  from  trade  and  commerce, 
as  Santa  Anna  would  do,  he  would  be  starved  out  and  ruined  and 
only  too  willing  to  come  to  terms. 

Meanwhile  Santa  Anna  was  busy  putting  things  to  right  in 
the  capital,  putting  down  the  greedy  snatchers,  and  consolidating 
his  position.  Alvarez  could  wait.  He  was  penned  in  helpless.  But  in 
his  confidence  in  this  helplessness  Santa  Anna  waited  too  long. 
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None  of  the  Mexican  liberators,  nor  very  many  of  their  sym- 
pathizers in  the  United  States,  had  any  means  at  all.  Comonfort 
had  gone,  as  soon  as  the  siege  was  over,  to  San  Francisco  to  beg  for 
aid  and  arms.  He  was  not  very  successful  there ;  Alvarez  was  not 
trusted  in  that  section.  But  there  was  a  tentative  offer  of  aid  to 
the  revolution  if  Comfort  could  match  it  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. He  took  the  boat  for  New  York. 

Seeing  him  in  San  Francisco  so  soon  after  the  beginning  of 
the  revolution,  then  knowing  he  had  gone  to  the  United  States,  it 
was  believed  that,  finding  the  revolution  and  its  leader,  Alvarez, 
so  unpopular  in  many  sections,  Comfort  had  abandoned  his  associ- 
ates and  slipped  out  of  Mexico  to  safety. 

Not  that  time.  Comonfort  remained  loyal  to  his  liberal  cause. 

He  soon  corrected  this  error  by  publishing  notices  and  taking 
actions  which  let  the  public  know  that  the  liberals  had  an  agent  in 
the  United  States. 

Wheat   came   right  behind  him.   A   newspaperman   reported : 

"The  steamer  today  takes  from  us  [San  Francisco]  Col.  Wheat, 
agent  for  the  Junta  for  the  invasion  of  Cuba,  who  had  been  with 
us  since  the  1st  of  April  last.  He  has  succeeded  in  enrolling  quite  a 
large  number  of  men,  composed  principally  of  Flying  Artillery,  and 
a  uniformed  company  of  Riflemen.  Both  these  companies  have  been 
under  constant  drill  for  the  past  eight  or  ten  weeks,  and  form  a 
splendid  nucleus  for  an  invading  army.  Many  of  the  native  Cali- 
fornians  have  lent  material  aid  to  the  cause,  and  the  fact  of  a  ma- 
rauding expedition  being  concentrated  at  New  Orleans  has  been 
in  no  manner  kept  secret.  Major  General  Wool  is  on  the  alert,  and 
no  expedition  as  a  body  will  ever  be  permitted  to  leave  this  city. 
Drums  are  beating,  and  the  Flying  Artillery,  in  full  uniform,  are 
now  escorting  Col.  Wheat  to  the  steamer." 

While  the  Liberators  were  trying  to  raise  money  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  trials  of  William  Walker  began.  Byron  Cole,  his  business 
friend  and  associate  was  at  his  side,  and  Edmund  Randolph  was 
there  to  defend  him,  but  both  men  found  it  impossible  either  to 
defend  him  or  to  befriend  him.  He  would  not  cooperate.  His  trial 
opened  in  June  and  then  was  continued  to  the  fall.  At  the  later  trial 
Walker  ably  defended  himself  and  was  acquitted. 

Both  Wheat  and  Cole  had  gone  by  then ;  setting  out  for  else- 
where on  Liberator  business,  both  leaving  the  same  day  but  for 
different  destinations ;  Wheat  bound  for  New  York  and  Byron  Cole 
for  Nicaragua  where,  it  was  reported,  he  was  going  to  look  the 
place  over  for  a  colonizing  enterprise. 

Both  Cole  and  Randolph  were  boyhood  friends  of  Walker's; 
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therefore  old  friends  of  Wheat's  too.  Another  boyhood  friend,  at 
least  once  a  student  at  the  University  of  Nashville,  George  Crabb, 
was  beginning  to  show  up  as  a  filibuster,  not  directly  in  connection 
with  any  of  their  enterprises. 

Comonfort  had  been  in  New  York  a  few  weeks  before  Wheat 
reached  there.  Nationally  prominent  figures  who  happened  to  drift 
into  New  York  that  week  that  Wheat  arrived  there  were  Stephen 
Douglas,  Lewis  Cass,  John  B.  Weller,  of  California,  Samuel  Bran- 
nan,  of  California,  Duncan  Kenner,  of  Louisiana,  and  several  others 
known  to  have  liberal  leanings. 

Later  it  was  openly  stated  by  the  New  York  Herald  that  during 
late  August  and  September  of  1854,  the  Metropolitan  Hotel,  at 
which  several  exiled  Mexican  patriots  were  staying,  was  the  scene 
of  many  conferences  between  these  Mexican  patriots  and  noted 
American  political  and  financial  leaders,  and  that  in  these  meet- 
ings the  coming  revolution  in  Mexico  was  fully  plotted  and  its  fi- 
nancing arranged. 

Now  though  it  had  been  reported  that  Comonfort  had  not  been 
able  to  raise  any  funds  in  San  Francisco,  someone  did  raise  funds 
there,  for  it  was  confidently  said  that  three  million  were  on  the 
way  down  to  the  insurgents  at  Acapulco,  and  these  same  three  mil- 
lions were  carried  on  to  New  York  at  a  later  date,  and  spent  for 
arms  and  munitions. 

Only  circumstantial  evidence  points  to  Wheat  as  the  agent 
who  carried  the  money  to  New  York. 

The  conferences  at  the  Metropolitan  were  conspiratal  meet- 
ings not  known  to  the  public  until  much  later,  but  other  activities 
of  the  Mexican  liberals  in  New  York  were  openly  discussed  in  the 
press. 

There  was  the  curious  case  of  the  two  boats,  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  the  Catherine  Augusta,  which  were  purchased  by 
parties  unnamed,  overhauled,  fitted  for  carrying  guns,  and  rumored 
loaded  with  arms  and  munitions.  At  the  same  time  Santa  Anna 
was  having  a  little  war  boat  built,  and  it  was  rumored  that  when 
she  sailed  the  two  filibuster  boats  would  follow  her,  capture  her, 
and  take  three  boats  to  Alvarez. 

Better  rumors  had  Alvarez  himself  in  New  York  dickering  for 
boats  and  getting  up  a  giant  filibuster. 

When  the  Franklin  was  ready  to  sail,  the  boat  was  seized  by 
the  United  States  government  on  complaint  of  the  consul  of  Vene- 
zuela who  thought  it  was  going  to  revolutionists  there.  While 
the  Franklin  was  held,  the  Catherine  slipped  out  loaded.  When  re- 
leased the  empty  Franklin  followed  her. 


Both  the  boats  ended  up  in  St.  Thomas  after  the  suppressions 
of  the  Venzuela  revolution  and  without  arms ;  after  a  still  more 
complicated  history  they  finally  did  reach  the  Mexican  liberal  gov- 
ernment, but  only  after  the  pause  in  the  revolution. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  during-  this  time  the  reporters  recog- 
nized C.  R.  Wheat  as  the  Colonel  Robert  Wheat,  Filibusterer,  or 
tied  him  in  with  the  Mexican  movements.  While  he  went  about 
quietly  he  was  not  incognito.  He  took  part  in  the  celebration  of  the 
fall  of  Mexico  city,  speaking  there  is  praise  of  General  Scott,  the 
"military  father  of  us  all,"  and  with  some  eloquence  and  fervor  on 
the  subject  of  the  beauty  of  women  in  inspiring  men  to  courage 
and  great  feats  of  daring. 

Comonfort  stayed  around  New  York,  making  contacts,  until 
December,  then  suddenly  he  dropped  down  to  the  Isthmus  by  boat, 
crossed  Panama,  and  on  the  other  side  boarded  a  boat  loaded  with 
arms  and  munitions,  and  went  on  up  to  Acapulco  triumphantly 
bringing  in  a  full  supply  of  munitions  of  war.  Historians  surmise 
that  he  had  sent  this  boat  out  from  New  York  in  early  September 
to  go  around  by  way  of  the  Horn,  and  then  had  gone  down  to  meet 
it  on  the  other  side  of  the  Isthmus. 

But  it  is  just  as  likely  that  the  two  mystery  boats  had  trans- 
shipped their  loads  in  some  coast  port  to  boats  already  cleared 
through  Nicaragua,  through  the  intervention  of  Cole. 

As  early  as  September  rumors  of  filibuster  movements  on  the 
border  were  rising.  A  party  was  making  up  in  New  Orleans  to 
invade  Mexico  by  way  of  Tampico.  Tampaulipas  was  in  revolt  again. 

Such  rumor  did  not  necessarily  mean  real  filibusters ;  filibus- 
ters were  now  the  bogy-men  of  the  Central  government,  and  the 
liberators  had  learned  the  art  of  using  them,  real,  or  imaginary,  to 
divert  attention. 

Wheat's  movements  from  the  middle  of  September  to  the  middle 
of  October  have  not  been  traced.  On  October  14,  Colonel  Wheat  left 
New  Orleans  on  the  Louisiana,  bound  for  Brazos  Santiago.  His 
going  was  unnoticed,  but  his  arrival  in  Brownsville  roused  curiosity 
to  the  highest  pitch. 

"Late  accounts  from  the  Rio  Grande,  if  they  are  to  be  believed, 
report  that  the  revolution  has  been  suppressed.  Since  then  some  of 
our  enterprising  citizens  have  left  for  the  scene  of  action.  Among 
them  we  note  the  names  of  Colonel  Wheat,  Major  Howell,  Capt. 
West,  Lieutenant  Pendleton,  and  Doctor  Larned.  From  these  mili- 
tary titles  we  judge  their  mission  is  not  a  peacable  one,  and  having 
a  doctor  among  their  number  looks  very  much  like  business.  Depend 
upon  it,  the  revolution  is  not  over  yet.  However,  the  sympathizers 
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with  Mexican  revolution  had  better  be  on  their  guard.  Several  lead- 
ers were  lately  arrested  by  the  United  States  authorities  in  Texas 
for  having  violated  the  neutrality  laws  by  arming  and  equipping 
their  men  on  the  American  side  of  the  Rio  Grande." 

A  later  story  reported  the  frontier  quiet  for  the  moment,  but 
General  Carvajal  had  reached  Brownsville  on  the  steamer  Camance. 
and  rumor  said  he  was  to  head  up  another  revolution.  United  States 
troops  also  arrived  and  left  again  for  Rio  Grande  city. 

"Last  evening  about  10  o'clock,  the  still  small  hours  of  the 
night  were  rendered  hideous  by  the  ridiculous  howlings  and  scanda- 
lous conduct  of  a  lot  of  the  political  exiles  of  Mexico  now  enjoying 
a  refuge  under  our  flag  and  the  hospitality  of  our  people.  The  con- 
duct of  these  men  is  in  flagrant  violation  of  law,  and  a  reckless 
abuse  of  hospitality.  A  party  of  them,  as  we  learn,  was  headed  by 
an  American,  and  numbering  something  near  a  hundred  persons; 
who,  having  provided  themselves  with  a  drum  and  bugle,  with  all 
the  confidence  of  conscious  security,  valorously  marched  through 
several  of  our  streets  to  the  river  bank,  where  they  commenced 
yelling  forth  "Vivas,"  for  their  cause,  and  shouting  insult  and  de- 
fiance to  the  guard  on  the  other  bank." 

A  Xew  York  correspondent  on  the  border  noted  :  "Among  other 
late  arrivals  among  us  I  notice  that  of  the  chivalrous  filibuster, 
Colonel  C.  R.  Wheat.  What  wind  may  have  blown  him  out  here  just 
at  this  time  of  revolutions  in  embryo  is  not  even  known  to  that 
prying  portion  of  our  good  rational  community  who  know  more 
of  other  people's  business  than  they  do  about  their  own.  I  will 
simply  mention  that  he  had  several  interviews  with  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  insurgents." 

Whatever  the  ruse  may  have  been  the  Liberals  were  now  play- 
ing rings  around  the  practiced  intriguists  of  the  reactionary  party. 
Apparently  while  Comonfort  was  getting  his  shipload  of  munitions 
and  arms  to  Acapulco,  Wheat  was  bringing  supplies  into  tindery 
northern  Mexico.  He  had  chartered  a  boat  at  Brazos  to  go  up  the 
river,  and  it  is  evident  that  this  boat  had  slipped  into  Brazos  loaded 
with  arms,  and  that  the  Filibuster  leaders  met  the  boat  there  as 
Comonfort  met  his  on  the  other  side  of  the  isthmus. 

By  the  first  of  the  year,  1855,  General  Alvarez  in  southern 
Mexico  was  well  armed  and  in  funds  and  ready  to  fight ;  he  was  not 
going  to  wait  in  the  hills  now,  he  was  going  out  after  the  Dictator. 

And  before  his  campaign  got  under  way,  a  well  armed  and  well 
supported  revolution  broke  out  in  northern  Mexico  under  General 
Viduarri  of  Xew  Leon ;  a  revolution  which  so  terrified  Santa  Anna 
that  he  rushed  all  his  armed  forces  in  that  direction  and  commanded 
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all  war  vessels  to  stand  ready  to  transport  army  troops  to  that 

section. 

Working  in  unison  in  north  and  south,  the  Liberals  had  Santa 
Anna  caught  between  two  fires.  He  diverted  his  great  spring  drive 
against  Guerrero  toward  the  north,  and  for  the  time  being  the  in- 
surgents under  Alvarez  and  Comonfort  drove  all  before  them. 

While  the  Mexican  revolutions  were  building  up,  the  Liberators 
were  active  at  other  points.  The  events  in  Nicaragua  which  led  up 
to  William  Walker's  being  sent  in  there  are  too  well  covered  in  auto- 
biographies of  Walker  and  histories  of  that  nation  to  need  treat- 
ment here.  The  affair  of  the  Cyane,  the  destruction  of  Greytown 
after  the  British  denial  of  responsibility,  the  revolution,  and  Walker 
sent  in  to  head  the  army  of  one  of  the  two  rival  presidents,  his  ac- 
cession to  the  presidency  himself,  and  finally  the  four  way  fight 
between  Walker,  the  rival  heads  of  the  Transit  company,  and  the 
British  government. 

Meanwhile  so  many  rumors  of  the  giant  filibuster  being  ar- 
ranged by  the  Quitman  junta  were  being  published  that  the  gov- 
ernment took  official  notice.  These  exaggerated  yarns  had  as  many 
as  15,000  filibusters  in  Xew  Orleans  ready  to  sail  for  Cuba,  the 
military  part  of  the  expedition  to  be  headed  by  General  Pierce,  then 
in  the  Presidential  chair  in  Washington,  with  General  Wheat  second 
in  command. 

This  journalistic  spoofing  gave  place  to  real  news  stories  in 
which  the  roster  of  suspects  was  fined  down  to  General  Quitman, 
Mr.  Thrasher,  and  Judge  Walker,  these  three  being  called  before 
the  United  States  Grand  jury  by  the  United  States  District  Attor- 
ney in  New  Orleans,  to  whom  the  administration  had  given  full 
authority  to  investigate  and  handle  the  affair.  After  some  days  of 
questioning  in  which  all  three  denied  any  knowledge  of  any  plans 
and  would  not  commit  themselves  in  any  way,  they  were  asked  to 
give  bond  that  they  would  not  engage  in,  abet,  or  in  any  way  en- 
courage or  promote  any  filibustering  plans  for  a  period  of  nine 
months  from  that  day. 

This  covered  a  lot  of  territory,  and  on  refusing  to  compromise 
themselves  by  any  such  unique  peace  bond,  all  three  were  sentenced 
to  jail  until  they  should  make  such  bond. 

On  the  third  day  they  were  bailed  out  by  friends  who  made 
the  bond  for  them. 

Since  the  Grand  Jury  in  investigative  session  could  not  get  any 
evidence  of  such  an  enterprise,  history  does  not  record  the  actuality 
of  a  Cuban  enterprise  in  the  spring  of  1855.  Possibly  the  whole 
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Cuban  invasion  of  1855  was  a  mare's  nest  built  up  from  the  brief 
appearance  of  the  now  noted  filibuster  in  Cuba. 

It  was  typical  of  Wheat  that  he  would  dare  pass  through  a 
Cuban  port  and  even  walk  the  streets  of  Havana  where  the  very 
whisper  of  filibuster  must  have  given  the  captain  general  premoni- 
tory shivers. 

He  left  Xew  Orleans  on  May  20,  1855.  on  the  Empire  city 
which  cleared  for  Havana  and  then  Xew  York.  Passengers  going 
west  left  the  Empire  city  at  Havana  and  transhipped  to  the  El 
Dorado.  One  of  the  passengers  writing  back  to  Xew  Orleans  noted : 

'"'Among  our  passengers  is  Colonel  Wheat,  of  your  city,  who 
is  on  his  way  to  Acapulco.  Mexico,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  charge 
of  General  Alvarez's  artillery.  In  company  with  him  is  Captain 
Bennett,  of  Galveston,  Texas." 

There  was  still  one  famous  Mexican  liberal  in  Xew  Orleans. 
Benito  Juarez  had  not  gone  with  the  others  to  the  border  when  the 
revolution  broke  out.  One  account  of  his  movements  states  positively 
that  he  left  Xew  Orleans.  June  20.  1854.  This  is  inaccurate,  for  he 
stayed  on  in  Xew  Orleans  for  some  time  after  that,  supported  by 
meager  funds  sent  him  from  Mexico  and  by  his  own  work,  while  he 
studied  the  language  and  the  constitutional  law  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  probably  that  the  year  is  wrong ;  that  he  went  on  on  May  20, 
1855  instead,  and  that  he  went  to  Acapulco  in  company  with  the 
military  men. 

This  the  first  semi-official  notice  of  Colonel  Wheat's  associa- 
tion with  the  Liberal  Revolution.  He  was  expected  in  Mexico.  A 
letter  from  that  country  under  date  of  May  20th,  says,  "Colonel 
Wheat  is  looked  for  in  the  steamer  today,  he  having  joined  the 
Liberal  army  with  the  rank  of  General.  His  orders  and  escort  are 
waiting  to  convey  him  to  General  Comonfort,  and  I  doubt  not  to 
hear  of  good  results  from  the  General,  who  is  a  brave  soldier  and 
an  uncompromising  friend ;  one  whom  we  have  known  for  years, 
and  one  who  will  prove  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  Liberal  army." 

General  Wheat  must  have  already  proved  himself  a  powerful 
auxiliary  in  other  ways  than  fighting.  So  far  Wheat  had  not  been 
in  actual  combat,  and  old  General  Alvarez  was  not  one  to  hand  out 
high  military  honors  for  the  admiration  of  the  young  American's 
fine  physique.  So  obviously  it  was  other  aid  to  the  cause  that  won 
him  rank. 

A  letter  of  June  4th  continues  the  story :  "Our  brave  and  gal- 
lant friend,  Colonel  C.  R.  Wheat  has  just  arrived  by  steamer.  He 
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proceeds  tomorrow  to  the  headquarters  of  Generals  Alvarez  and 
Comonfort.  He  had  received  the  commission  of  General  and  joined 
the  Liberal  standard.  We  anticipate  great  results  from  old  Wheat, 
who  is  very  desirous  of  joining  Comonfort  in  time  for  the  battle  of 
Zamora,  for  if  he  once  sights  Santa,  Mexico  will  lose  a  great  despot 
and  receive  an  uncompromising  patriot  and  soldier  in  the  General, 
who,  it  is  slightly  whispered,  will  be  solicited  to  become  a  permanent 
"star"  at  the  head  of  a  new  "foreign  legion,"  as  the  bulwark  of 
future  peace  and  happiness  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico." 

On  June  23  Wheat  himself  wrote  to  the  New  York  Herald,  for 
which  he  was  to  become  intermittent  war  correspondent: 

"Mexico  is  about  to  change  her  government.  Santa  Anna,  beset 
on  all  sides,  must  yield  to  his  fate.  His  troops  have  returned  from 
Chilpanciggo.  The  troops  of  Alvarez,  2,500  strong,  with  five  pieces, 
are  within  three  leagues  of  Chilancingo.  Comonfort,  the  right  hand 
General  of  Alvarez,  is  at  the  head  of  4,000  men  and  twelve  pieces 
at  Morelia.  General  Villareal  and  Colonel  Garcia  are  at  the  head 
of  1,200  at  Tapan,  twenty-eight  leagues  from  here.  General  Pinson 
is  at  the  head  of  2,000  cavalry.  There  are  3.000  under  Villabra,  just 
beyond  Chilpancingo.  There  are  forty-five  pieces  in  the  castle  here, 
forty  tons  of  powder,  and  a  superabundance  of  small  arms.  If  Santa 
Anna,  less  than  a  year  ago.  was  forced  to  retreat  hurriedly  from 
this  city,  when  Alvarez  had  but  1,500  men,  what  can  he  do  now? 
His  days  are  numbered  in  Mexico. 

"I  paid  a  visit  to  Alvarez  about  ten  days  ago.  I  found  him  at 
his  headquarters  at  Texca,  situated  on  a  mountain  about  thirty  miles 
from  here.  He  lives  in  a  plain  cottage  in  the  center  of  a  village  of 
about  1,000  inhabitants,  his  hacienda,  "Providencia,"  having  been 
entirely  destroyed  by  Santa  Anna's  troops  one  year  ago.  Upon  it 
he  had  the  greatest  variety  of  fruits,  which  were  uprooted  by  the 
ruthless  minions  of  a  tyrant.  He  has  two  sons ;  Col.  Diego  being 
called  the  diplomatic  son,  and  Colonel  Encarnacion.  the  fighting 
son.  Both  are  worthy  of  their  noble  sire,  and  are  as  dutiful  as  they 
are  brave  and  intelligent.  Although  living  in  plain,  unostentatious 
style,  every  article  that  can  be  made  of  silver  or  gold  is  used  even 
to  the  wash  basins  and  pitcher ;  the  antique  style  showing  that  they 
are  older  than  the  general.  His  furniture  is  in  keeping  with  the 
plate.  The  housing  of  his  horse  is  truly  magnificent,  while  the  gene- 
ral himself  was  dressed  more  like  a  Pennsylvania  farmer  than  the 
head  of  an  army  of  10,000  men.  Although  65  years  old.  he  writes 
without  the  aid  of  glasses-  The  people  worship  him,  and  serve  in 
his  army  without  pay  or  emolument  of  any  kind.  He  feeds  them  and 
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gives  them  arms.  If  they  get  enough  fruit  to  eat  they  are  happy, 
and  if  they  are  hungry  they  sing,  "Mueran  a  ty ranis,"  and  "Viva, 
Alvarez,  viva  Libertad."  I  have  never  seen  such  devotion  in  my 
life.  He  is  the  patriarch,  their  father,  and  they,  as  a  united  family, 
follow  wherever  he  leads  the  way. 

"Should  he  succeed,  the  church  bell  will  be  heard  on  every  hill, 
school  houses  will  take  the  place  of  forts,  and  railroads  will  bring 
Mexico  within  six  hours  of  Acapulco.  Manufacturies  must  flourish, 
for  between  here  and  Texca,  a  distance  of  30  miles,  there  is  suffi- 
cient water  power  the  year  around  for  1,000  mills.  The  mines  are 
flourishing,  and  miners  are  flocking  in  from  California  every 
steamer.  Acapulco  will  be  a  second  San  Francisco.  Gen.  Alvarez 
has  made  it  a  free  port.  He  is  in  favor  of  freedom  in  religion,  in 
trade,  and  in  politics. 

"Come  one,  come  all  then  to  this  land  of  beauty  and  plenty, 
and  "make  the  valley  to  stand  so  thick  with  corn  that  they  will 
laugh  and  sing."  General  Alvarez  is  in  favor  of  emigration,  and  has 
determined  to  organize  a  brigade  of  Americans  to  aid  him  in  the 
great  cause  of  liberty.  The  work  has  commenced.  General  C.  R. 
Wheat,  of  New  Orleans,  has  arrived  and  has  been  appointed  General 
of  Artillery. 

"Mr.  Van  Brunt,  the  agent  for  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamer  Com- 
pany of  this  place,  is  the  son  of  Captain  Van  Brunt  and  well  may 
his  gallant  father  be  proud  of  a  son  who,  though  only  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  has  entire  control  of  this  extensive  depot.  Mr.  Payne, 
the  superintendent,  is  an  old  soldier,  whose  greatest  pleasure  is  to 
boast  of  Gen.  Scott  and  Gen.  Harney  .  .  . 

Yours  truly 

"Contra  Santa  Anna." 

In  a  letter  home,  of  the  same  date,  and  another  a  week  later 
Wheat  gave  some  further  details : 

"I  have  seen  Gen.  Alvarez  in  his  home  at  Texca.  He  is  a  noble, 
high  toned  old  Patriot  surrounded  by  a  people  who  worship  him 
for  his  goodness.  He  has  an  army  of  8,000  men  and  is  more  than 
able  to  cope  with  Santa  Anna.  He  drove  him  like  a  whipped  spaniel 
from  here  one  year  ago,  with  but  1,000  men  and  scarcely  powder  or 
lead  enough  for  a  dozen  rounds  each.  He  now  has  40  tons  of  powder 
and  arms  of  all  kinds,  which  arrived  just  before  I  did.  Santa  Anna 
is  a  doomed  man.  Our  motto  is  "Mueran  a  tyrannus"  ("Death  to 
the  Tyrant")  and  is  worn  on  every  man's  hat.  Santa  Anna  has  re- 
tired from  Chilpncingo  and  gone  to  the  Capital  to  quell  the  uprising 
of  the  people  in  that  city.  State  after  State  is  pronouncing  on  the 
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Alvarez  platform  and  in  three  months  we  will  be  in  the  capital 
Alvarez  has  told  me  that  the  Priests  had  ruined  and  blasted  his 
country.  He  says  that  he  is  opposed  to  a  monopoly  of  religion.  This 
looks  like  wisdom.  I  am  in  fine  health  and  spirits.  I  am  living  with 
the  agent  of  the  Mail  Company.  Have  6  horses,  6  servants,  a  yacht, 
a  row  boat,  guns,  and  etc.,  at  my  disposal  all  the  time.  Fresh  and 
salt  baths,  oysters  and  all  kinds  of  tropical  fruits  in  the  greatest 
profusion.  Pine  apples  and  bananas  are  my  favorites. 

"Tomorrow  is  St.  John's  day.  It  is  the  great  feast  of  the  Mexi- 
cans. They  have  turned  the  town  upside  down  3  times  since  I  have 
been  here,  but  tomorrow,  they  say,  will  cap  climax.  Women  of  all 
classes  ride  through  the  streets,  clad  in  the  richest  attire  and  con- 
gregate in  the  Plaza  where  5  or  600  sing  anthems,  during  the  chorus 
dashing  through  the  mazes  of  a  dance  on  horse-back.  Great  prepa- 
rations are  now  being  made.  Arches  of  flower  are  thrown  over  the 
principal  streets  and  the  procession  will  move  over  a  bed  of  flowers 
throughout  its  march  .  .  . 

"P.S.  I  have  been  appointed  Brigadier  General  .  .  . 


(July  2)  "I  am  still  under  orders  to  remain  here.  I  have  the 
nicest  of  quarters,  plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  horses,  servants,  boats, 
baths,  music,  and  I  hope  ere  long  to  have  plenty  of  money,  if  the 
revolution  succeeds.  I  shall  have  my  pick  of  choice  of  land.  Gen. 
Alvarez  wants  me  to  take  a  Hacienda  near  him.  All  will  yet  be  well 
and  then  I  will  buy  a  nice  farm  for  Pa  on  the  North  river,  near 
enough  to  the  city  for  him  to  be  able  to  drive  a  span  of  thorough- 
breds every  day  to  New  York  and  back  .  .  . 

"The  Feasts  of  St.  John  has  passed,  lasting  3  days,  then  came 
St.  Peter's  day  on  the  29th  June.  I  have  written  a  description  of  it 
for  the  Herald  in  which  you  will  see  it.*  Yesterday  I  attended  the 
consecration  of  the  cross,  dancing,  singing  and  drinking,  horse 
racing,  and  etc.,  commenced  the  exercises,  then  the  ladies  surround- 
ed the  cross  and  chanted  the  Te  Deumn,  then  came  to  the  dinner. 
These  poor  ignorant  peoples  take  their  religion  with  them  into  the 
ballroom  and  the  race  course,  and  into  all  their  business.  What  a 
pity  that  it  has  no  better  effect  upon  them. 

"One  of  the  Senoritas  here  reminds  me  very  much  of  Miss 
Sally  Jones  though  not  half  so  beautiful  or  queenly.  I  hope  I  may 
one  of  these  days  greet  her  as  Sister  Sally.  Ask  J.  T.  about  that. 
Give  my  love  to  Pa,  Leo,  and  when  you  write,  to  Jno.  Thos.,  Selina 
and  May.  I  shall  write  to  Sister  Mary  by  this  steamer. 

*not  found 
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July  5th,  1855.  Yesterday  the  "stars  and  stripes"  were  hoisted 
by  special  permission.  The  law  of  the  land  prohibits  any  nation  to 
display  its  national  colors  in  Mexico.  Shipping  of  course  excepted. 
Gen.  Alvarez  gave  us  permission.  Mr.  Van  Brunt  gave  a  splendid 
dinner  at  which  all  the  officials  were  present.  Gen.  Villereal  asked 
me  if  I  were  at  Churubusco.  I  said  yes,  after  the  battle.  He  then 
said,  I  was  your  prisoner.  You  were  a  Captain  of  Dragoons.  I  recog- 
nized him  immediately.  He  embraced  me,  for  I  had  treated  him  very 
kindly  when  a  prisoner.  Was  it  not  a  strange  meeting?  Then  we 
fought  against  each  other,  and  now  side  by  side  in  the  holy  cause 
of  Liberty.  Nearly  every  State  has  pronounced  against  Santa  Anna 
so  that  he  has  nothing  left  him  but  to  decamp.  I  have  as  yet  re- 
ceived no  letter  from  home." 

His  next  letter,  to  the  New  York  Herald,  possibly  his  letter  on 
the  feast  day  condensed  to  omit  the  references  to  the  religious 
festival. 

"The  law  of  Mexico  forbids  the  hoisting  of  foreign  flags.  Gene- 
ral Alvarez,  however,  permitted  us  yesterday  to  hoist  the  "Stars 
and  Stripes."  We  had  a  grand  dinner,  which  was  attended  by  the 
principal  officials.  Mr.  Van  Brunt  was  the  host.  Patriotic  toasts, 
without  number,  were  drunk  in  sparkling  champagne.  One  by  a 
Mexican  officer  I  give  you  translated — "God  made  Washington, 
and  rested." 

"The  16th  September  is  the  Fourth  of  July  in  Mexico,  and  it 
is  a  singular  coincidence  that  it  was  on  that  day  that  General  Scott 
took  up  his  quarters  in  the  Halls  of  the  Montezumas.  By  the  way,  it 
is  three  hundred  miles  from  here  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  yet  Monte- 
zuma used  to  eat  for  his  breakfast  every  morning,  fish  that  were 
caught  here  the'night  before.  He  had  four  Indians  to  each  league, 
making  400  between  here  and  his  breakfast  table.  He  had  also  a  line 
of  the  same  length  to  Vera  Cruz.  Yesterday  I  saw  a  courier  at  ten 
o'clock,  who  had  come  from  Texca,  the  headquarters  of  General 
Alvarez,  thirty  miles  distant,  having  left  there  at  six  that  morning, 
on  foot  and  without  shoes.  He  started  back  immediately,  to  get  his 
dinner  at  Texca.  General  Alvarez  has  one  courier,  who,  the  other 
day,  went  ninety  miles,  and  came  back  the  next  day  on  foot.  They 
receive  no  pay  and  deem  it  an  honor  to  be  handed  down  to  their 
children. 

Nearly  all  the  States  have  pronounced,  so  that  Santa  Anna 
has  nothing  left  but  to  decamp. 

"Contra  Santa  Anna." 

Little  of  the  actual  fighting  of  the  revolution  was  done  in  Guer- 
rero.  In  southern   Mexico  activities  had  shifted  over  to  Juarez's 
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State,  and  in  northern  Mexico  there  had  been  a  coalition  of  the 
governors,  against  which  Santa  .Anna  was  helpless,  though  he  put 
up  several  rousing  fights,  and  once  or  twice  seemed  to  be  victorious. 
Carvajal,  who  was  being  cold-shouldered  by  the  governors,  attempt- 
ed to  move  in  and  take  an  active  part  in  the  revolution  at  this  junc- 
ture, but  was  pushed  aside.  Apparently  the  Liberators  of  the  United 
States  had  by-passed  Carvajal,  the  uncertain  quality,  in  favor  of 
giving  their  support  to  Viduarri  and  his  associates,  Viduarri  now 
being  the  dominant  man  in  that  section,  and  suddenly  well  armed 
and  well  financed  since  the  appearance  of  the  filibusters  at  Browns- 
ville. 

But  Santa  Anna  was  on  his  way  out,  as  Wheat  had  said.  On 
August  12,  the  New  York  Herald  reported : 

"General  Wheat,  a  passenger  by  yesterday's  steamer  from  the 
isthmus,  reports  that  the  insurgents  in  Mexico  were  carrying  every- 
thing before  them.  We  have  heard  as  much  from  other  sources,  but 
the  General,  who  has  filled  a  station  of  responsibility  in  the  revolu- 
tionary party,  bears  a  testimony  of  new  and  convincing  weight. 
According  to  his  accounts,  the  reports  we  have  received  of  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  insurgents  in  the  North  have  been  rather  less  than  the 
truth  than  beyond  it ;  the  whole  of  the  Northern  States  have  fallen 
into  their  hands,  and  in  all  the  country  north  of  the  mountains, 
Santa  Anna  has  not  a  single  adherent.  From  the  North  they  spread 
to  the  West,  and  overrun  Zacatecas  and  Guanazuato  as  well  as 
Jalisco  and  Michoacan.  The  roads  through  these  states  are  so  com- 
pletely under  their  control  that  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Monterey 
by  the  rebels  of  the  North  was  brought  straight  through  to  Aca- 
pulco  by  a  courier  in  the  ordinary  course  of  post.  The  only  places 
which  hold  out  for  Santa  Anna  are  the  capital,  and  a  few  towns  in 
the  Eastern  and  Southern  States. 

"The  finale  of  Santa  Anna's  rule  has  been  so  often  foretold  in 
these  columns  that  it  will  take  no  regular  reader  by  surprise.  Begun 
in  fraud,  the  authority  of  the  Mexican  president  has  been  consoli- 
dated by  rapine,  violence  and  treachery ;  it  has  used  separately  for 
its  own  selfish  purpose,  every  sentiment  which  is  believed  to  sway 
the  popular  heart,  from  the  love  of  country  to  the  fear  of  God ;  it 
has  been  devoted  from  first  to  last  to  the  gratification  of  one  man, 
and  has  wholly  neglected  every  care  which  could  conduce  to  the 
welfare  and  freedom  of  the  nation.  Santa  Anna  had  an  opportunity 
of  wiping  out  the  disgrace  of  San  Jacinto,  of  atoning  for  the  treach- 
ery of  Vera  Cruz,  nay,  of  redeeming  the  prestige  lost  at  Cerro  Cordo, 
Chapultepec,  and  the  city  of  Mexico;  he  might,  by  judicious  exer- 
cise of  the  authority  he  obtained  so  unscrupulously,  have  not  only 
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induced  the  people  to  congratulate  themselves  that  he  had  done  so, 
but  have  regained  the  reputation  and  fame  that  once  were  his ;  all 
this  he  might  have  done,  had  he  simply  devoted  his  vast  energies 
to  the  business  of  revivifying  Mexico,  and  securing  to  the  people 
full  control  over  the  government.  It  seems  that  neither  misfortune 
nor  age  has  taught  him  anything.  As  short-sighted,  as  selfish,  as 
ambitious  of  personal  distinction,  as  reckless  of  popular  dislike, 
as  he  was  twenty  years  ago,  Santa  Anna  has  pursued  a  policy  which 
might  have  ruined  the  country,  but  was  sure  to  ruin  him.  Sales  of 
the  public  domain  on  the  one  side,  and  spoliations  of  the  church  on 
the  other,  have  supplied  him  with  funds  at  fearfully  usurious  rates ; 
while  creations  of  monarchial  institutions  and  grants  of  aristocratic 
honors  have  collected  round  him  a  body  of  adherents  upon  whom 
it  was  certain  death  to  rely.  In  the  hour  of  danger,  he  finds  that  his 
hardly  earned  money  is  insufficient  to  pay  for  soldiers;  that  his 
betitled  friends  have  enough  to  do  to  take  care  of  themselves,  that 
the  people  at  large  are  ready  to  fight  to  get  rid  of  him. 

"That  he  will,  in  this  pressure  of  circumstances,  avail  himself 
of  the  first  promising  opportunity  to  retire  from  his  onerous  posi- 
tion, and  fall  back  upon  the  delights  of  private  life  seems  highly 
probable.  It  is  generally  understood  that  a  house  in  this  city  has 
been  leased,  with  a  view  to  its  being  occupied  by  him  in  the  event 
of  his  arrival  here.  It  has  also  been  remarked  that  one  of  the  Presi- 
dent's last  acts  was  to  appoint  his  father-in-law  minister  to  Wash- 
ington. Of  course,  in  the  event  of  a  flight  from  the  country,  his 
family  would  thus  be  safe,  and  the  house  of  the  Mexican  minister 
would  afford  a  secure  and  honorable  refuge. 

"It  is  said  that  the  intentions  of  the  new  party  in  Mexico — the 
insurgents  led  by  Alvarez  and  his  set — is  to  choose  for  President 
Cevallos,  ex-Chief  Justice,  who  is  now  in  France.  Cevallos,  it  will 
be  remembered,  filled  for  a  short  time,  in  virtue  of  his  office  of  the 
First  Judicial  dignitary  in  the  country,  the  position  of  President, 
and  gave  general  satisfaction.  When  Santa  Anna  last  returned  to 
power,  Cevallos  went  into  opposition  with  the  other  honest  Mexi- 
cans, and  the  dictator,  having  vainly  endeavored  to  mollify  the 
Chief  Justice  by  an  offer  of  his  new  Order  of  the  Guadalupe,  which 
was  indignantly  refused,  exiled  him  from  the  country.  Cevallos 
came  here,  and  spent  some  time  in  the  United  States,  studying  our 
institutions  and  the  political  workings  of  our  system.  On  leaving 
here  he  went  to  France,  where  he  still  remains.  It  is  understood 
that  Cevallos  is  in  favor  of  applying  to  Mexico  counterparts  of  the 
United  States  institutions,  and  that  he  dees  not  believe  in  any 
degree  that  the  Mexican  people  are  unfit  for  liberty.  Should  he  be 
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chosen  President,  the  Mexicans  would  at  all  events,  have  a  fair 
trial." 

Wheat  wrote  home  to  his  family  a  day  later : 

"General  Alvarez  has  sent  me  here  on  special  business  and 
I  shall  return  in  a  month  or  so.  I  am  very  busy,  but  shall  try  hard 
to  spare  time  enough  to  come  down  and  see  you  all.  I  think  Santa 
Anna  is  about  to  leave  the  country,  and  if  he  does  not  I  will  drive 
him  out.  Gen.  Alvarez  has  given  me  the  command  of  the  columns 
which  will  march  on  the  capital.  I  shall  have  American  riflemen 
and  Artillerists  and  4,000  Indians.  Should  we  succeed,  Liberty,  civil 
and  religious,  triumphs  .  .  ." 

Wheat  was  not  too  busy  in  his  duties  for  Alvarez  to  spare  a 
little  time  for  tribute  to  a  less  successful  patriot.  On  September 
first  "Agreeably  to  a  call  issued  by  a  committee  of  the  Cuban  Demo- 
cratic Athenaeum,  a  meeting  of  Cubans  and  other  Democrats,  na- 
tive and  foreign,  was  held  last  night  at  the  Tabernacle,  Broadway  .  . 

"The  attendance  was  not  equal  to  that  of  previous  occasions 
of  the  same  kind.  It  seems  that  the  coldness  of  the  administration; 
from  which  so  much  was  expected,  has  somewhat  dampened  the 
ardor  of  the  foreign  democrats  .  .  .  The  dominant  party  in  Mexico, 
(at  last  accounts)  was  represented  by  Brigadier  General  Wheat,  an 
American,  who  received  his  present  commission  from  Alvarez  .  .  . 

'Over  the  forum  was  displayed  a  portrait  of  Narciso  Lopez, 
and  above  him  the  American  and  Cuban  flags,  with  the  date  of 
Lopez's  execution  .  .  .  The  French  red  republican  and  Polish  flags  . . 

"General  Wheat  was  introduced  by  Senor  Tolon,  as  the  firm 
friend  of  Cuban  liberty.  He  said : 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen — Would  to  God  that  the  people  in  an- 
cient times  had  not  aspired  to  build  a  temple  whose  towers  should 
touch  the  skies !  Then  there  had  been  no  confusion  of  tongues.  But 
they  wickedly  sought  to  pierce  the  clouds ;  they  have  been  punished, 
and  I  am  the  sufferer.  I  would  fain  reach  your  hearts,  and  I  must 
do  it  through  your  ears.  Unfortunately  for  me,  the  few  words  I  have 
to  say  will  not  be  understood  by  many  of  you ;  but  I  will  say  them, 
nevertheless. 

"I  am  standing  in  the  house  of  God,  dedicated  to  his  holy  name, 
and  may  be,  therefore,  excused  for  using  a  scriptural  expression 
and  saying  that  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  His 
name  he  has  promised  to  be  with  them.  'Tis  true  that  we  are  met  in 
the  centre  of  a  great  metropolis,  in  the  streets  of  which  the  great, 
the  noble  and  the  good  still  live  and  go  their  ways — but  they  are 
not  with  us  tonight.  I  feel  like  St.  Paul,  when  he  was  wandering 
through  the  streets  of  Athens  and  saw  a  monument  erected  "To 
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the  Unknown  God,"  and  said  "That  God  whom  we  worship  uncon- 
sciously Him  do  I  proclaim  to  you." 

"So  I  feel  in  reference  to  that  (pointing  to  the  picture  of  Gene- 
ral Lopez).  He  was  a  great,  a  brave,  a  glorious  man.  I  knew  him 
well,  and  it  shall  be  my  proudest  boast  until  the  day  of  my  death 
that  I  loved  him  well.  (Loud  applause)  With  all  this,  what  is  the 
reason  that  he  has  so  few  worshippers  here  tonight  ?  Why  is  it  that 
he  who  trod  the  path  of  glory  from  his  youth  to  his  age,  has  so  few 
to  honor  his  memory  in  this  great  city?  It  is  because  the  human 
heart  is  wicked  and  depraved,  and  can  only  take  success  as  the 
criterion  of  merit.  I  will  prove  it  to  you  and  take  for  my  example 
the  glorious  Washington.  Had  he  not  been  successful  in  driving  the 
red  coats  from  these  shores  you  would  have  pointed  to  his  grave 
as  that  of  a  felon.  He  was  successful ;  and  therefore  his  memory  is 
embalmed  in  every  heart.  But  it  is  left  for  those  whose  hearts  are 
right  to  judge  righteously;  and  I  say  that  General  Lopez  is  as 
worthy  of  the  admiration  of  the  Cubans  as  Washington  is  of  that 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Cuba  will  have  but  one  deliverer. 
He  has  passed  away  but  I  firmly  believe  that  his  spirit  is  with  us 
tonight,  waiting  to  hear  what  word  we  shall  say.  What  shall  that 
word  be?  Shall  it  be  revenge?  No,  not  revenge.  Although  fifty  of 
our  friends  fell  under  the  slaughter  of  the  Spanish  minions,  don't 
say  revenge.  Revenge  is  a  passion  unworthy  of  a  soldier's  heart — 
unworthy  of  a  free  man's  heart.  (Applause)  But  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  noble  and  god-like  revenge.  We  will  have  it.  It  is  to  carry 
out  what  they  so  gloriously  commenced.  That  shall  be  the  consu- 
mation  of  our  revenge.  When  the  time  comes — when  we  have  an 
administration  that  understands  and  properly  construes  the  Con- 
stitution and  is  aware  of  the  animus  of  the  American  people,  we'll 
all  go.  And  as  there  are  some  divisions  among  the  friends  of  Cuba, 
I  will  say  what  party  I  belong  to — it  is  the  party  that  will  go  first. 

(The  gallant  General   retired  amid  prolonged  applause.)-  ■  ■" 

While  Wheat  was  referring  back  to  his  old  Liberator  leader,  a 
new  name  was  coming  to  the  fore  among  the  Liberators  just  coming 
to  success  in  Mexico. 

"Regarding  the  movements  of  General  Alvarez,  when  last 
heard  from,  he  had  taken  Chilpancingo,  and  was  marching  on  to 
the  Capital,  expecting  to  enter  it  about  the  latter  part  of  this  month 
at  the  head  of  the  revolutionary  army,  to  organize  a  new  govern- 
ment, the  movements  of  which  I  shall  keep  you  advised. 

"Senor  Don  Benito  Juarez,  the  gentlemanly  and  affable  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Oajaca,  who,  some  two  years  ago,  was  banished 
from  the  bosom  of  his  family  and  friends,  by  Santa  Anna,  for  re- 
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fusing  to  assist  him  to  put  on  the  imperial  mantle,  arrived  in  the 
last  steamer.   [Acupulco,  Sept.  11,  1855] 

"Senor  Juarez,  during  his  banishment,  having  resided  princi- 
pally in  New  Orleans,  aside  from  devoting  his  time  to  the  study  of 
the  English  language,  of  which  he  is  master,  has  been  constantly 
employed  in  assisting  in  the  cause  of  the  revolution.  It  may  there- 
fore be  pleasing  to  his  numerous  friends  in  the  United  States,  to 
hear  that  he  is  in  fine  health  and  spirits,  and  will  enter  the  capital 
of  Mexico  in  company  with  General  Alvarez." 

By  other  accounts,  Juarez  had  been  with  Alvarez,  as  his  secre- 
tary, since  the  spring  drive  started. 

Unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  Mexican  liberty,  there  had  been 
too  many  heads  to  the  revolution,  each  working  more  or  less  inde- 
pendently; though  with  a  common  cause  each  had  his  own  ideas  of 
how  this  cause  was  best  served  in  its  hour  of  victory. 

As  soon  as  Santa  Anna's  defeat  was  conceded,  not  by  him  but 
by  the  common  agreement  of  the  victors,  Alvarez  called  an  assembly 
to  decide  how  to  consolidate  the  victory.  It  was  never  intended  to 
name  Alvarez  president  except  on  a  tentative  ballot  as  an  honor  to 
him,  but  Comonfort,  acceptable  to  most  of  the  leaders,  was  disliked 
and  distrusted  by  Viduarri,  who  was  quite  powerful  in  the  coalition, 
and  a  few  other  names  were  tentatively  put  in  nomination.  At  just 
the  wrong  moment  the  National  Guard,  powerful  in  the  capital, 
sent  word  that  they  would  accept  Comonfort,  the  conservative,  and 
no  one  else. 

This  angered  the  delegates,  who  promptly  voted  Alvarez  in 
as  President. 

Alvarez  was  not  putting  on  when  he  said  he  did  not  want  the 
office.  He  was  old,  tired,  and  the  campaign  had  taken  a  lot  out  of 
him.  The  slurs  and  ridicule  cast  on  him  had  wounded  his  pride.  He 
had  wanted  only  to  secure  the  peace  and  liberty  of  his  nation ;  not 
to  be  burdened  with  political  office. 

There  was  such  indignation  among  the  conservative  people. 
and  such  anger  among  the  military  that  they  threatened  to  shoot 
him  on  sight.  General  Alvarez  was  afraid  of  no  bullet,  but  he  did 
not  want  to  cause  rioting  at  this  critical  time,  so  he  settled  down  in 
a  village  well  outside  the  capital,  named  his  cabinet,  and  sent  them 
in  to  function  for  him,  Comonfort  with  the  rank  of  Minister  of 
War,  and  therefore  successor  to  the  presidency,  Melchor  Ocampo, 
Secretary  of  State,  and  Benito  Juarez,  Minister  of  Public  Affairs. 

On  his  return  to  Mexico,  Wheat  wrote: 

"I  arrived  here  on  the  26th  after  a  journey  of  four  days  from 
Vera  Cruz.  The  dilligence  which  I  met  on  the  second  day  was  rob- 
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bed  the  robbers  taking  everything.  Being  an  officer  of  the  Govern- 
ment I  was  furnished  with  an  escort  of  lancers.  A  band  intended 
to  attack  us  and  took  a  position  for  that  purpose ;  but  as  I  knew  the 
road  well  I  sent  my  lancers  in  and  drove  them  out  Gen  Comonfort 
who  is  minister  of  War,  intends  to  exfrpate  then ,  if poss  de. I 
breakfasted  with  Gen.  Comonfort  the  morning  after  my ^arrival. 
He  is  in  the  city  with  full  powers  from  the  President  (Gen.  Alva- 
rez)  who  is  still  at  Cuernaraca.  . 

"I  received  a  long  letter  from  the  President  upon  my  arrival 
at  Vera  Cruz.  He  is  a  noble  old  soldier,  and  is  the  champion  of 
civil  and  religious  freedom  in  this  country.  He  w.11  res g£  I  hn* 
in  a  few  weeks,  and  drop  his  mantle  on  Gen.  Comonfort.  He  is  very 
nld  and  desires  to  go  down  to  the  grave  in  peace  and  quiet. 

'There  are  25  000  soldiers  now  in  the  city.  Twenty  brass  bands 
perform  every  evening  in  the  Plaza.  I  am  living  in  the  Pa  ace  of 
iturbide,  built  100  years  ago.  It  is  the  most  magnificent Riding  I 
ever  saw.  It  cost  $1,000,000.  I  wish  you  could  see  all  these  sights. 
I  saw  30.000  people  on  their  knees  in  Puebla  the  other  night .There 
are  52  churches  in  Puebla  and  not  as  many  Christians.  They  are 
good  Catholics,  but  not  good  Christians.  The  Mexicans  are  a  noble 
neople,  redeemed  from  the  thralldom  of  the  church  they  would 
See  a  proud  position  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  I  ought  and 
do  love  them  because  they  are  so  kind  and  good  to  me  ... 

In  a  fragment  of  a  later  letter  he  reports,  "Gen.  Alvarez  entered 
the  city  yesterday  at  the  head  of  30,000  men  and  amid  the  act : ta- 
rnation of  the  whole  population  took  his  seat  in  the  President  a^ 
chair.  The  city  was  splendidly  illuminated  last  mght  and  a  grand 
hanauet  was  given  in  the  Palace  ... 

In  a  brief  speech  to  the  people  Alvarez  used  these  words: 
"I  bring  you  liberty  and  peace.  Possessions  so  precious  are  not 
dear  at  any°price.  It  is  for  you  to  preserve  them." 

Havin-  been  assured  that  the  National  Guard  would  not  rise 
against  him,  and  having  patched  up  a  truce  with  V.duarri,  who 
was  much  displeased  with  the  whole  national  situation  and  very 
distrustful  of  Comonfort,  Alvarez  marched  into  Mexico  City  on 
October  18,  1855,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  of  Pinto  Indian. 
His  bringing  of  peace  was  wishful  thinking.  Mexico  city  received 
"he  new  president  and  his  army  much  as  they  had  received  General 
Scott  and  his  army,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  sniping  fron| 

the  buildings.  -vomo  -m. 

The  Conservatives  watched  with  amazement  and  shame  ana 
resentment  the  motely  horde  of  southern  barbarians  that  to  thenj 
were  like  a  foreign  invading  army. 
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The  Pintos  were  said  to  be  a  naturally  spotted  people.  Others 
said  that  it  was  a  form  of  leperosy,  or  a  disease  of  childhood  that 
left  the  skin  patched  with  different  colors.  Only  a  few  of  the  Alva- 
rez soldiers  were  pintos,  but  the  name  was  applied  to  all. 

Beyond  their  startling  physical  appearance,  the  Pintos  shocked 
the  select  people  of  Mexico  city  with  their  uncivilized  ways.  There 
were  no  homes  for  them,  no  one  would  take  them  in,  and  they  set 
up  camp  in  the  principal  Plaza,  where  the  city  people  found  them 
to  be  dirty,  unsanitary,  and  indecently  primitive  in  their  conduct. 
The  leperos  or  outcasts  of  the  city  declared  open  season  on  them, 
and  shot  and  garroted  and  robbed  them  at  every  turn,  and  the 
Indians  retaliated  by  declaring  war  on  the  street  rabble. 

General  Diego  Alvarez  was  soon  in  a  bitter  pen  fight  with  the 
local  press  over  his  Indians;  without  them  his  father's  life  would 
not  be  safe  in  this  city  of  so  called  good  people,  he  said. 

Alvarez  was  further  embarrassed  by  the  association  of  his 
name  with  United  States  filibustering  enterprises.  His  American 
soldiers  were  in  no  sense  filibusters,  but  every  time  there  was  a 
filibustering  report,  and  rumors  of  them  were  thicker  than  ever, 
one  actual  boatload  of  filibusters  having  been  apprehended  and 
turned  back  at  the  port  of  New  York,  it  was  maliciously  whispered 
that  they  might  not  be  bound  for  Nicaragua,  as  supposed,  but  for 
Mexico ;  that  Alvarez  strongly  favored  a  United  States  protectorate 
over  his  nation. 

And  as  early  as  December  the  Herald  quoted  from  a  Havana 
paper : 

"It  is  said  that  strong  efforts  are  already  displayed  to  over- 
throw the  power  of  Gen.  Alvarez,  in  which  the  delegations  of  seve- 
ral European  governments  are  implicated,  and  named,  France, 
England,  Spain,  and  the  Pope's  Nuncio,  etc.  The  power  of  Alvarez 
is  not  settled,  and  some  members  of  the  Cabinet  in  whom  he  has 
placed  the  most  confidence  are  said  to  have  been  tampered  with 
with  effect  .  .  .  Also,  that  these  powers,  aided  by  the  opposition  of 
all  shades  to  the  liberal  party,  are  laboring  to  initiate  a  principle 
of  antagonism  to  the  institutions  and  interest  of  the  United  States." 

All  these,  those  admitted  by  the  writer  to  be  formless  rumors, 
were  only  too  true.  Comonfort,  who  was  actually  a  conservative 
who  had  accepted  liberalism  as  the  means  of  overthrowing  the  dic- 
tator, was  easily  won  over  to  the  conviction  that  a  dictatorship  was 
good  after  all ;  while  Benito  Juarez,  so  liberal  as  almost  to  be  radi- 
cal, became  obsessed  with  the  fear  of  American  influences  and  the 
(ate  of  American  filibusters.  Both  of  them  soon  forgetting  their 
ebt  to  just  such  American  influence  and  interference. 
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Putting  the  peace  and  liberty  he  had  brought  above  his  own 
considerations,  in  early  December  Alvarez  named  General  Comon- 
fort  substitute  president  of  the  nation,  and  he  withdrew  from 
Mexico  city  to  the  hills,  taking  his  pintos  with  him. 

This  did  not  work;  by  thus  making  the  Conservatives  happy, 
he  made  the  advanced  liberals  angry,  and  he  made  the  reactionaries 
angrier  than  ever,  for  the  latter  had  hoped  to  overthrow  the  whole 
Plan  of  Ayutla  by  working  on  the  people's  dislike  for  Alvarez  and 
his  Indians,  and  the  wily  old  Indian  had  removed  the  last  block  to 
conciliation  by  taking  himself  away  from  the  capital.  At  the  same 
time  the  naming  of  Comonfort  as  president  substitute  left  General 
Alvarez  still  the  real  president,  able  to  step  back  into  office  at  any 
time  if  Comonfort  got  out  of  line. 

The  involved  intrigues  by  which  the  Conservatives  lifted  them- 
selves back  into  power  and  corrupted  Comonfort  to  where  he  forced 
the  resignation  of  Alvarez,  became  actual  president,  overthrew  the 
Alvarez  cabinet,  and  named  his  own  men ;  keeping  everything 
secret  from  the  public  until  a  full  month  after  the  change  of  gov- 
ernment was  an  actuality,  cannot  be  handled  in  detail  in  short  space. 

All  the  while  General  Alvarez  had  been  able  to  keep  the  reins 
Comonfort  had  been  a  good  president  and  true  to  the  principals 
of  his  party;  with  that  coup  d'etat  accomplished,  he  tried  to  out- 
dictator  Santa  Anna. 

In  the  interem  while  he  was  being  a  good  patriot,  Spain  had 
threatened  some  aggressions  against  Mexico.  Comonfort  boldly 
countered  with  a  threat  against  Cuba,  a  great  filibuster  building 
up  on  the  Mexican  coast  to  go,  with  warships,  to  take  Cuba.  Spain 
backed  down  in  a  hurry.  In  like  manner  Comonfort  put  other  for- 
eign consuls  in  their  place. 

General  Gadsden  had  got  the  United  States  in  a  curious  situa- 
tion. He  had  persuaded  Santa  Anna  to  sell  the  Messila  valley.  When 
the  revolution  broke  out  Santa  Anna  began  negotiating  with  him 
to  buy  another  big  piece  of  territory  the  sale  to  keep  Santa  Anna 
in  funds.  While  Gadsden  was  negotiating  with  him  he  was  also 
doing  all  in  his  power  to  promote  the  liberal  cause  in  Mexico.  Santa 
Anna  was  defeated  just  in  time  to  block  the  new  Gadsden  treaty, 
so  that  in  morally  supporting  the  liberal  cause,  the  General  had 
talked  his  country  out  of  a  bargain. 

Gadsden  was  delighted  with  the  Liberal  success,  and  rushed  to 
congratulate  Alvarez ;  doubtless  to  drop  a  hint  to  him  too.  But 
Comonfort  stepped  in,  and  Comonfort  had  no  time  for  Gadsden. 

The  Ley  Juarez,  doing  away  with  special  privileges,  had  been 
promulgated  just  after  the  Liberals  got  into  power,  and  was  a  prick 
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to  drive  the  reactionaries  on  to  overthrow  the  party.  Now  the 
Assembly  was  working  on  the  new  Constitution  which  was  to  be 
ready  by  June,  1856. 

By  the  time  it  was  ready  Comonfort  had  removed  Alvarez  and 
was  working  on  the  rest  of  the  government,  and  the  Liberal  party 
had  already  been  so  undermined  that  they  might  as  well  have  gone 
on  under  the  old  Constitution.  But  the  Liberals  were  not  too  much 
disturbed,  for  the  conservatives  Comonfort  was  putting  in  in  place 
of  outright  liberals  seemed  good  men,  and  the  liberals  were  willing 
to  compromise  with  all  parties  as  long  as  the  security  of  their  na- 
tion and  the  liberties  of  the  people  were  looked  after,  and  Comon- 
fort showed  every  disposition  to  carry  out  the  policies  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Plan  of  Ayutla. 

Comonfort's  defection  did  not  come  until  a  year  later. 

In  leaving  for  his  mountains,  Alvarez  did  two  significant 
things.  He  took  his  Pintos  with  him,  which  made  the  people  of 
Mexico  city  very  happy,  but  he  also  took  with  him  a  big  supply  of 
the  munitions  of  war.  And,  before  leaving,  he  assigned  liberal  Gene- 
ral La  Llave  back  to  his  own  state  of  Vera  Cruz;  General  Wheat 
going  with  La  Llave  in  command  of  his  army. 

The  shrewd  old  Indian  chieftain  was  leaving  the  presidencj^ 
in  the  hands  of  Comonfort,  but  with  reservations.  He  was  strongly 
garrisoning  his  own  State,  which  Santa  Anna  had  found  naturally 
fortified  to  begin  with.  In  the  dangerous  department  of  Vera  Cruz ; 
for  holding  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz  meant  holding  the  key  to  the 
entire  republic,  he  left  the  determined  liberal  General  La  Llave, 
and  over  in  Northern  Mexico  was  Viduarri,  whose  suspicions  of 
Comonfort  were  to  be  justified. 

Comonfort  was  penned  in  by  strong  liberals,  and  only  that 
saved  the  Mexican  nation. 

Down  in  Vera  Cruz  Wheat  helped  to  fight  that  ridiculous  little 
war  between  the  town  of  Vera  Cruz  and  the  nineteen  men  in  the 
Castle. 

In  June  Wheat  wrote  home  from  Mexico  city,  to  which  he  had 
just  gone  from  Vera  Cruz,  that  he  was  planning  a  trip  home  in 
August,  but  that  he  was  having  difficulty  making  arrangements; 
the  government  owed  him  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  he  was  having 
trouble  getting  any.  He  complained  bitterly  of  the  high  cost  of 
living;  his  pay  was  $448  a  month  but  he  could  barely  make  ends 
meet,  for  a  General  there  was  expected  to  live  up  a  certain  style ;  a 
bachelor  like  himself  could  just  get  by,  but  a  general's  wrife  was 
expected  to  have  the  suitable  coaches,  furs  , jewels.  "The  country 
is  very  rich  but  the  Government  is  very  poor." 
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This  was  doubtless  to  soften  up  the  blow  of  telling  his  parents 
that  this  great  expectations  had  been  that  and  nothing  more.  He 
already  knew  that  all  his  hopes  had  gone  up  into  the  hills  and  in 
hiding  with  Alvarez,  who  having  put  out  his  all  in  the  revolution 
was  exhausted  both  physically  and  financially. 

He  still  had  hopes  though.  Comonfort  was  still  in  that  diplo- 
matic battle  with  the  representatives  of  Spain.  "There  is  a  strong 
probability  of  war  between  this  country  and  Spain.  Should  there 
be  a  war  Cuba  will  then  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Spain  and  take  her 
place  among  the  Republics  of  the  new  world.  Then  and  not  until 
then  will  I  be  willing  to  hang  my  sword  upon  a  rusty  hook." 

Soon  the  New  Orleans  papers  reported: 

"General  Wheat,  who  about  a  month  since  resigned  his  position 
as  General  of  Brigade  in  the  Mexican  Army,  came  over  on  the  Texas 
direct  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  as  bearer  of  dispatches  from  Gene- 
ral Gadsden,  the  American  Minister,  to  the  government  at  Wash- 
ington. He  leaves  for  the  latter  city  today.  We  are  happy  to  note 
that  the  General  is  in  excellent  health  and  is  distinguished  by  the 
same  agreeable  exhuberence  of  spirits,  generous  impulses,  vivacity 
and  humor,  as  formerly.  We  think  he  intends  to  return  to  the  Mexi- 
can service  as  soon  as  there  is  any  active  service  calling  for  one 
so  well  qualified  and  ready  to  render  it." 
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CHAPTER  VII 

"I  knew  him  when  a  child,"  said  General  Wheat.  "I  cannot 
now  endure  to  see  him  hanging  out  his  flag  and  overwhelmed  in 
Central  America. 

"I  saw  him  when  he  drew  the  words  of  love  from  a  Virginia 
mother's  lips,  and  I  know  that  mixed  with  his  hot  Southern  blood 
is  the  pure  blood  of  Scotland.  I  know  his  spirit — know  that  he  will 
never  give  up. 

"He  will  never  lift  his  foot  from  the  sod  of  that  land  until  he 
has  made  a  success  of  the  enfranchisement  of  the  people  or  a  sacri- 
fice of  his  life. 

"The  question  is,  Will  we  support  him,  or  will  we  not?" 

Wild  applause  answered  him  from  the  great  crowd  gathered  in 
the  Tabernacle.  They  would  Support  him  though  all  men  knew  that 
William  Walker  had  played  the  fool  and  through  his  folly  had 
thrown  away  the  priceless  opportunity  to  settle  once  and  for  all 
the  destiny  of  the  Central  Americas. 

They  would  support  him,  for  more  than  his  puny  fate  was  in- 
volved. In  it  was  wound  up  freedom  of  commerce  in  the  continent 
and  also  the  future  of  half  a  dozen  nations. 

"It  is  as  natural  for  Americans  to  go  anywhere  upon  this  West- 
ern Continent  to  seek  their  fortunes  as  it  is  for  ducks  to  go  upon 
the  sea,"  said  Wheat. 

This  one  had  gone  seeking  more  than  his  fortune.  William 
Walker  who  was  endowed  by  nature  with  the  appearance  of  a  back- 
woods Baptist  preacher  and  who  had  been  destined  by  his  parents 
for  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  but  whose  restless  spirit  had  led 
him  to  first  medicine  and  then  law,  and  to  reject  these  to  become 
an  editor,  and  then  had  gone  a  soldiering,  now  had  crowned  those 
thirty  years  of  thirsty  wandering  after  the  high  places  of  the  earth 
by  becoming  President  of  a  Nation. 

What  motives  impelled  William  Walker  in  his  restless  pursuit 
of  life  is  a  secret  locked  in  the  tomb  with  him,  but  the  impulses  that 
directed  him  toward  Nicaragua  were  tangible. 

It  was  Byron  Cole  who  had  made  Walker  an  instrument  of 
Manifest  Destiny,  and  Byron  Cole  himself  was  an  agent  of  a  junto 
for  that  Cause.  Through  Cole  President  Castillion,  one  of  the  two 
rival  party  leaders,  with  his  administration  at  New  Leon,  had  in- 
vited Walker  to  come  with  an  army  and  help  him  defeat  the  Cha- 
morristo  party,  strongly  entrenched   in  the  capital  city.  For  this 
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Walker  would  receive  a  General's  commission,  a  good  sum  of  money, 
and  8,000  acres  of  Nicaragua  land.  Walker  got  it  all. 

Behind  the  scheme  was  the  fine  hand  of  commercial  intrigue. 
The  Transit  Company,  with  its  monopoly  of  the  waterways  and  its 
line  of  boats  carrying  the  western  commerce  to  the  east  and  the 
settlers  and  promoters  east  to  west,  found  the  incessant  state  of 
revolution  in  Nicaragua  hurt  their  business  interests.  The  backers 
wanted  to  quiet  the  country  and  build  up  the  population.  Behind  all 
lay  the  secret  warfare  between  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  those  of  England  to  dominate  the  Central  Ameri- 
can nations  and  hold  the  trade  monopoly. 

Whether  William  Walker  knew  when  he  started  that  he  was 
the  tool  of  the  Morgan  corporation  has  never  been  made  clear ;  but 
in  May,  1855,  he  went  to  Nicaragua  with  fifty  men,  and  in  his  first 
battle  near  Rivas  was  defeated  and  his  force  almost  exterminated. 

President  Castillion  was  disgusted  with  his  bargain,  but  Minis- 
ter Salazar  begged  for  another  chance  for  the  general,  and  by  Sep- 
tember Walker  was  driving  the  Chamorristo  forces,  and  in  October, 
1855,  he  attacked  and  took  Granada,  the  capital.  A  truce  was  made 
between  Walker  and  General  Corral,  the  military  leader  of  the  op- 
position and  one  of  the  finer  men  of  Nicaragua ;  a  new  government 
was  set  up  with  Don  Patrico  Rivas,  provisional  president,  General 
Corral,  Minister  of  War,  and  William  Walker,  chief  of  the  Nicara- 
guan  armies. 

All  was  peace  and  prosperity  for  a  time,  and  the  Transit  Com- 
pany was  complacent.  But  within  the  Company  was  war.  Three 
great  financiers,  Vanderbilt,  Morgan,  and  Garrison,  had  set  up 
the  company,  but  when  going  abroad  for  two  years,  at  which  time 
he  was  converted  to  rabid  Anglophilism,  Vanderbilt  resigned  the 
presidency  of  the  company  in  favor  of  Morgan.  On  returning  to 
take  command  again,  he  found  his  partners,  Garrison  and  Morgan, 
had  schemed  to  cut  him  out  entirely  and  got  full  control.  William 
Walker  figured  in  their  plans. 

At  their  instigation  he  found  reason  for  seizing  the  Transit 
Company,  holding  it  under  government  control,  and  then  leasing 
it  out  again  to  the  reorganized  Morgan  and  Garrison  company 
which  left  Vanderbilt  out. 

But  Walker  did  not  need  their  connivance  to  embroil  himself. 
Under  the  new  government  he  soon  became  virtual  dictator  of 
Nicaragua,  and  with  a  little  discretion  and  good  judgment  could 
have  taken  full  and  peaceable  possession  of  the  nation. 

But  no  such  qualities  were  in  him.  He  affected  to  have  found 
Corrall  in  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  government,  and  had  him 
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executed  out  of  hand.  This  was  his  first  but  greatest  error,  for 
Corrall  was  a  national  idol,  and  this  cruel  and  unnecessary  act  alie- 
nated the  body  of  the  people. 

He  antagonized  the  United  States  government  and  roused  it  to 
close  scrutiny  of  Nicaraguan  affairs  by  sending  to  Washington  a 
series  of  ministers  unacceptable  to  them.  He  appointed  Louis  Schles- 
singer  as  Minister  to  Costa  Rica,  and  there  Schlessenger,  soldier 
but  no  diplomat,  talked  loosely  of  Walker's  scheme  for  dominating 
Central  America,  and  set  Costa  Rica  against  Walker.  He  associated 
himself  with  Domingo  de  Goicouria,  an  avowed  Cuban  Liberator. 

Having  set  all  the  nations  around  him,  including  his  own 
former  nation,  on  edge  as  to  how  far  his  greed  for  glory  and  power 
could  extend,  he  had  seized  the  transit  company. 

Vanderbilt  had  appealed  to  the  United  States,  and  was  refer- 
red back  to  Nicaragua,  where  he  got  no  satisfaction,  and  so  he 
turned  to  England  which  was  already  alarmed  at  Walker's  en- 
croachment on  their  own  filibustering  schemes  in  Central  America. 
With  this  inside  aid  from  Vanderbilt,  who  still  held  a  lot  of  power 
in  Washington,  the  English  agents  conspired  to  incite  Costa  Rica 
to  war  on  Nicaragua ;  Guatamala  and  Salvador  forming  a  coalition 
against  Walker. 

In  Costa  Rica's  first  drive  against  him,  Walker  was  defeated 
and  fell  back,  but  a  powerful  ally  appeared  in  the  form  of  cholera 
which  so  devastated  the  Costa  Rican  armies  that  they  had  to  with- 
draw. 

Now  by  some  more  shrewd  political  maneuvering  Walker  made 
himself  provisional  president  of  Nicaragua  in  June,  1856,  at  the 
very  time  his  friend,  Bob  Wheat,  was  giving  up  his  commission  in 
the  Mexican  army  and  returning  to  his  own  country  to  tend  to  other 
business;  part  of  this  business  turning  out  to  be  the  rescuing  of 
his  old  friend. 

For  Walker  went  from  bad  to  worse,  so  tangling  himself  up 
politically  that  not  even  a  genius  of  a  statesman  could  have  un- 
tangled him ;  and  soon  he  had  an  invading  army,  with  English 
instigation  and  arms,  marching  in  on  him  from  both  sides.  And 
this  time  his  ally,  the  cholera,  had  gone  over  to  his  enemies ;  was 
destroying  Walker's  armies. 

General  Wheat  could  have  no  sympathy  with  Walker's  schemes. 
It  had  been  openly  said  that  the  Quitman  junta  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  Walker  because  their  aims  and  purposes  were  radically 
opposed  to  his.  And  Bob  Wheat,  who  had  been  converted  to  an  even 
broader  policy  of  liberalism  in  the  working  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  people  of  the  nation  for  their  mutual  benefit  must  have 
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watched  with  anger  and  dismay  as  Walker  tore  his  golden  oppor- 
tunity to  do  this  to  shreds,  like  a  reckless  child  with  a  new  toy. 

But  the  Nicaraguan  embroligo  was  tied  up  with  the  freedom 
of  Cuba  and  the  safety  of  Mexico  and  it  was  not  to  the  interest  of 
either  of  these  enterprises  to  have  the  American's  hold  on  Nicara- 
gua destroyed.  By  December  of  1856  Walker,  having  outraged  the 
financial  powers  of  the  United  States,  alienated  the  people  of  Nica- 
ragua, and  provoked  the  nations  around  him,  had  been  beaten  to  a 
last  stand  at  Rivas.  But  he  was  making  a  heroic  stand  there  and  if 
aid  reached  him  there  was  still  the  possibility  that  he  might  recoup ; 
and  the  further  possibility  that  his  reverses  of  fortune  might  have 
knocked  some  sense  into  him  and  that  he  would  listen  to  reason, 
and  go  on  to  establish  a  sound  and  good  government  in  Nicaragua. 

Next  to  his  part  in  the  Lopez  expedition,  Wheat  is  better  known 
for,  and  his  exploits  more  fully  recorded  in,  the  Walker  expedition 
than  in  any  other  of  his  activities  including  his  Mexican  and  Civil 
War  exploits,  and  yet  always  overlooked  is  the  fact  that  this  was 
not  one  of  Wheat's  enterprises  at  all ;  his  sole  and  only  purpose  in 
Nicaragua,  was,  as  a  personal  friend,  to  go  on  a  relief  and  rescue 
expedition.  He  so  stated  clearly  at  the  Tabernacle  meeting. 

Wheat  was  on  the  river  with  the  Lockridge  expedition  for 
months,  and  he  took  part  in  the  fighting,  yet  in  the  final  war  coun- 
cils on  the  breaking  up  of  the  expedition  and  the  abandoning  of  the 
river,  Wheat  was  appointed  referee  of  the  council  because  he  was 
not  one  of  Walker's  officers  and  therefore  could  preside  impartially. 

The  call  to  the  great  meeting  at  the  Tabernacle  in  New  York 
on  December  19,  listed  as  its  sponsors  many  of  the  great  names  of 
the  nation ;  governors  or  ex-governors  of  several  states,  senators. 
Benjamin  Quitman,  Douglas,  Cass  and  Weller.  Few  of  these  were 
present,  but  they  had  lent  their  names. 

After  Wheat's  stirring  speech  in  which  he  recalled  his  associa- 
tion with  the  Walker  family,  his  great  love  for  James  Walker,  who 
as  a  soldier  in  his  army  had  been  a  sacrifice  to  his  brother's  ambi- 
tions, and  his  survey  of  Walker's  enterprise  in  Sonora,  Wheat  spoke 
of  the  matter  in  hand,  the  taking  up  of  a  collection  to  relieve  the 
wants  of  Walker's  soldiers. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  having  no  money  of  his  own  Wheat 
felt  he  must  do  his  part  in  this  rescue  by  going  in  person ;  Wheat 
had  a  purpose  of  his  own  in  wanting  to  go  where  there  was  war; 
he  had  been  working  with  arms  and  ammunition,  adapting  them  to 
greater  efficiency,  and  he  wanted  to  try  out  some  of  his  productions. 

The  rescue  expedition  ran  into  troubles  immediately.  The  whole 
story  can  best  be  told  in  the  very  full  and  detailed  accounts  from 
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several  newspapers  which  were  following  the  affairs  in  Nicaragua 

closely. 

"Notwithstanding  the  speeches,  letters  and  dispatches  of  Cap- 
tain Bynders,  John  McKeon,  Secretary  Marcy  and  Marshall  0. 
Roberts,  the  Tennessee  was  allowed  to  depart  quietly  yesterday 
for  Nicaragua,  although  it  was  notorious  that  over  three  hundred 
filibusters  were  on  board  and  that  over  $2,000  worth  of  provisions 
were  in  the  hold  for  the  use  of  Gen.  Walker's  army.  Formerly,  when 
there  was  even  a  suspicion  that  a  recruit  of  Walker's  was  on  board, 
the  United  States  District  Attorney  did  all  he  could  to  stop  the 
vessel  .  .  . 

"About  2  p.m.  the  recruits  for  Walker  about  300  in  all  mus- 
tered at  the  recruiting  office,  corner  of  Broadway  and  Leonard 
street,  marched  to  the  dock.  Among  the  officers  who  accompanied 
them  were  Captains  O'Keefe,  Anderson  and  Creighton  .  .  . 

"As  the  time  for  the  vessel  to  leave  approached  the  excitement 
increased.  Cheers  from  the  deck  were  answered  by  cheers  from 
the  dock  .  .  ." 

"The  Tennessee  sailed  ...  at  about  half  past  three  in  the  after- 
noon. She  had  scarcely  cleared  the  Hook  when  symptoms  of  a  severe 
storm  showed  themselves  .  .  .  next  morning,  when  it  was  seen  that 
the  Tennessee  was  laboring  heavily  and  pitching  violently.  The 
"boys"  on  board,  however,  did  not  mind  the  "rough  and  tumble" 
roll  much,  and  they  went  on  amusing  themselves  and  enjoying  a 
merry  Christmas.  Toward  evening  the  Tennessee  was,  by  a  violent 
gust,  rolled  in  a  "trough"  of  the  sea,  and  when  she  was  righted  it 
was  found  that  her  shaft  was  broken,  and  that  she  could  not  pro- 
ceed on  her  voyage.  This  caused  a  very  marked  interruption  of  the 
pleasantry  on  board,  and  some  discontent.  Many  of  the  more  ardent 
aspirants  for  "glory  or  grave"  went  so  far  as  to  hint  that  it  was 
known  to  the  captain  and  some  of  their  leaders  that  the  shaft  was 
faulty  before  they  put  to  sea. 

"Captain  Tinklepaugh  determined  to  head  for  Norfolk  .  .  . 
and  brought  the  ship  to  anchor  about  ten  miles  from  the  town  .  .  . 

"After  a  little  time  a  boat  was  got  out  and  Gen.  Wheat.  Cap- 
tain Lewis,  Captain  O'Keefe,  the  doctor  of  the  Tennessee,  and  two 
other  gentlemen,  entered  and  rowed  across  the  bay  to  land,  leaving 
the  filibuster  recruits  on  board  the  steamer. 

"At  Norfolk  the  above  named  gentlemen  took  passage  in  the 
steamer  North  Carolina  for  Baltimore  .  .  .  General  Wheat  .  .  .  and 
the  others  determined  on  coming  to  New  York  .  .  . 

"The  James  Adger  will  sail  today  .  .  .  She  will  proceed  immedi- 
ately for  Norfolk  and  take  the  passengers  of  the  Tennessee  on  board 
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and  sail  for  San  Juan  .  .  .  This  wiil  delay  aid  for  Walker  at  least 
ten  days.  A  most  unfortunate  occurrence  for  him,  for  every  day 
without  reinforcements  adds  to  the  peril  of  his  situation." 

"The  steamship  James  Adger  sailed  yesterday  morning  .  .  .  for 
Norfolk,  where  she  will  take  on  board  the  passengers  and  the  freight 
of  the  Tennessee.  The  James  Adger  took  out  some  fifty  emigrants, 
and  among  the  passengers  we  observed  General  Wheat  and  Captain 
O'Keefe.  The  General  has  a  shell  with  him  of  novel  and  peculiar 
construction,  which  will  prove  a  formidable  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  Walker." 

Other  parties  of  reinforcements  for  Walker  were  moving  in 
toward  San  Juan  from  other  directions.  By  the  time  they  reached 
there  they  found  a  dismaying  situation.  At  the  time  that  the  emer- 
gency calls  reached  his  friends  in  the  United  States,  Walker  was 
backed  into  a  corner  and  was  fighting  desperately  at  Rivas,  on  the 
Pacific  side  of  Nicaragua.  But  he  could  hold  out  there  for  some 
time,  and  aid  could  reach  him  from  San  Juan,  on  the  Gulf  side,  for 
the  waterways  of  the  Transit  were  open,  though  the  boats  were 
immobilized. 

Walker  had  sent  his  trusted  Lieutenant,  Colonel  Lockridge 
across  for  a  hurry  up  recruiting  of  reinforcements  and  supplies. 

"By  an  inexcusable  want  of  foresight,  Gen.  Walker  had  left 
the  whole  river — a  distance  of  about  150  miles — almost  entirely 
without  protection.  Whether  from  want  of  sufficient  force  to  fortify 
it  completely,  or  relying  upon  the  fact  of  its  being  very  difficulty 
of  access  from  Costa  Rica,  from  the  impracticability  of  the  country 
in  that  direction  for  marching  ...  no  one  who  knows  Walker's 
habit  of  keeping  his  own  counsel  will  venture  to  say  .  .  .  Sufficient 
to  say,  that  there  was  only  a  very  small  force  upon  the  river;  a 
score  of  men  at  Fort  San  Carlos  (which  is  on  high  ground  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  where  it  leaves  lake  Nicaragua)  and  a  force 
somewhat  larger  at  Hipps'  Point,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Serapiqui, 
where  there  were  no  fortifications,  but  only  an  open  encampment. 
Resting  in  fancied  security  at  these  two  points,  and  not  dreaming 
that  their  enemy  would  ever  venture  into  their  neighborhood,  they 
were  taken  completely  by  surprise  when  the  Costa  Ricans  floated 
on  rafts  into  the  San  Juan  from  its  tributary  streams  in  the  latter 
part  of  December." 

Lockridge  has  seen  the  beginning  of  this  invasion  on  his  way 
down  the  river,  men  on  the  boat  had  called  his  attention  to  the 
large  number  of  bungoes  and  log  rafts  carrying  men  into  the  San 
Juan.  He  had  ignored  it  and  had  not  sent  word  to  Walker.  Now 
he  was  back  at  San  Juan,  ready  to  take  aid  to  Walker,  and  now  he 
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found  that  Costa  Rican  forces  were  in  command  of  the  points  foi  m- 
erly  held  by  Walker's  small  forces. 

"The  San  Juan  river  is  a  slow  stream,  except  at  a  few  points, 
and  twenty  miles  above  its  mouth  enters  a  country  so  level  that  it 
begins  to  spread  itself  out  through  several  courses;  some  of  which 
enter  the  river  again  before  it  reaches  the  bay,  and  others  empty 
by  separate  mouths  .  .  .  for  twenty  miles  inland  (the  country)  is 
low  and  wet.  It  is  in  fact  a  miserable  swamp  cut  up  by  lagoons  and 
creeks,  and  covered  more  or  less  with  a  dense  growth  of  shrubbery 
so  as  to  be  entirely  impracticable  for  military  operations  by  land 
.  .  .  this  will  explain  at  once  the  difficulty  that  any  force  will  meet 
with  in  attempting  to  dislodge  men  who  have  secured  a  good  posi- 
tion on  either  bank.  Advances  by  land  being  impossible  ...  all 
expeditions  from  the  Atlantic  side  must  ascend  by  boats." 

And  the  Costa  Ricans  had  also  seized  all  the  boats. 

One  of  the  expeditionists  wrote :  "I  left  New  Orleans  on  board 
the  steamship  Texas,  on  the  28th  of  December  last,  in  Capt.  Harris's 
company,  and  after  a  passage  of  six  days  arrived  at  Punta  Arenas. 
We  reached  there  in  the  evening,  and  were  informed  by  Colonel 
Lockridge,  who  took  charge  of  the  battalion,  that  we  might  have 
fighting  to  do  that  night;  that  he  wanted  one  company  who  were 
provided  with  rifles  having  percussion  locks  to  go  up  the  river  to 
retake  the  steamers  which  the  Costa  Ricans  had  a  short  time  pre- 
viously captured  from  them.  About  forty  men  were  put  on  board 
two  boats  to  go  up  the  river  for  that  object.  The  party  sent  out, 
however,  found  it  too  hard  work  to  row  the  boat  up  the  river  against 
so  strong  a  current,  and  returned  without  accomplishing  anything. 

"In  the  morning  Mr.  Scott,  the  agent  of  the  line,  refused  to 
allow  any  of  the  men  to  land  at  the  same  spot,  and  compelled  a  por- 
tion of  them  to  go  about  a  mile  above  to  land ;  others  were  allowed 
to  land  without  arms,  and  a  small  number  were  finally  allowed  to 
land  with  their  small  arms.  The  remaining  arms  and  ammunition 
taken  out  of  the  steamer  were  put  on  board  some  bungoes  and 
landed  above  where  the  first  party  were  set  ashore.  Here  we  re- 
mained until  almost  evening  of  the  second  day  after  our  arrival. 
We  had  two  barges  and  an  iron  boat.  We  then  went  to  work  to  get 
the  two  barges  around  to  Point  Arenas — to  accomplish  which  we 
had  to  undress  and  push  them  along  through  the  mud  close  to  the 
shore.  For  several  days  we  lived  on  a  biscuit*  and  a  small  piece  of 
baked  meat  a  day,  and  had  to  sleep  on  the  sand  without  covering, 
although  we  had  considerable  rain." 

One  of  the  men  from  the  James  Adger  reported :  "We  landed 
at  Punta  Arenas  on  the  9th  of  January,  and  proceeded  up  the  San 
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Juan  River,  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  to  a  point  which  was  subse- 
quently given  the  suggestive  name  of  Point  Misery.  It  was  a 
swampy,  miry  piece  of  ground,  and  if  a  soldier  got  a  place  suffi- 
ciently large  to  lie  upon  without  having  some  part  of  his  body  in 
the  water  he  considered  himself  fortunate.  We  had  no  shelter  what- 
ever, and  the  rain  fell  incessantly.  The  health  of  the  soldiers  suffer- 
ed much  from  exposure." 

"After  remaining  a  week  at  Point  Misery,  the  soldiers  became 
insubordinate,  and  Col.  Lockridge  was  in  consequence  forced  to 
come  down  to  Punta  Arenas  where  Mr.  Scott,  the  agent  of  the 
Transit  Company,  had  a  quantity  of  lumber.  This  we  took  and 
erected  sheds,  under  which  a  number  of  the  companies  sheltered 
themselves.  The  sheds  afforded  good  protection,  but  the  tents  in 
which  others  of  the  soldiers  were  quartered  were  of  practically  no 
value.  My  company  was  unfortunate  in  being  in  tents,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  that  every  night  we  were  drenched  to  the  skin.  At 
that  time  some  of  us  had  no  blankets,  but  having  left  in  wintertime 
most  were  provided  with  overcoats  which  served  an  excellent  pur- 
pose. Our  daily  ration  at  this  time  consisted  of  three  crackers*  and 
a  piece  of  salt  pork  and  sometimes  in  place  of  pork  a  small  bit  of 
salt  bacon.  By  sea-bathing  during  the  first  few  days  we  kept  off 
the  fever,  but  this  healthy  luxury  was  interdicted  by  Col.  Lockridge, 
under  whose  command  we  were,  who  gave  as  a  reason  that  there 
were  sharks  in  the  surf,  and  that  he  feared  we  might  be  lost  in 
this  way." 

Many  a  man  of  the  expedition  must  have  thought  later  that  a 
shark  would  have  been  a  blessing.  It  was  not  sharks  that  Lockridge 
feared  for  the  men  turned  loose  about  the  beach. 

"Colonel  Lockridge  is  a  very  energetic,  hard  working  man, 
who  works  right  in  among  the  ranks,  but  he  is  very  unpoular 
with  the  men.  Much  dissatisfaction  was  caused  by  his  knocking  the 
men  down  with  the  butt  of  his  revolver,  and  cursing  them.  If  a 
man  was  sick  or  wounded  he  might  go  to  the  d — 1  for  all  he  cared." 

Actually  Lockridge  was  not  authorized  to  take  command ;  as 
first  on  the  ground  he  had  simply  assumed  it  over  other  officers 
such  as  Anderson.  Later,  after  communications  had  reached  Walker, 
and  a  full  account  of  the  situation,  he  did  name  Lockridge  to  the 
command  of  all  forces  on  the  San  Juan. 

All  this  time  the  expeditionist  lay  under  the  guns  of 
several  British  war  ships  stationed  in  the  harbor.  The  men  noted 


*The  biscuit  or  cracker  was  a  flat,  round  loaf  of  hard  bread,  six  or 
eight  inches  across  and  about  two  inches  thick. 
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that  at  no  time  did  a  United  States  navy  boat  appear,  this  being 

an  unusual  situation  about  the  Greytown  section,  and  the  men  were 
sure  that  this  was  by  connivance  of  the  United  States  government. 
In  the  little  quarrel  between  Greytown  and  the  United  States  navy, 
the  British  government  had  relinquished  all  claims  to  Greytown; 
now  the  harbor  and  mouth  of  the  river  were  heavily  guarded  by 
the  gunboats. 

Colonel  Lockridge  had  used  initiative  in  finding  a  boat,  but  the 
only  one  to  be  had  was  a  small,  open-decked  river  steamer,  con- 
demned for  its  bad  machinery.  A  great  deal  of  repairing  was  need- 
ed. The  men  were  heartily  glad  of  this  constructive  work  that  gave 
them  something  to  do. 

"On  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  January,  while  some  were  en- 
gaged in  building  carriages  for  the  cannon,  others  in  getting  the 
steamboat  in  readiness,  others  cooking,  and  the  remainder  cleaning 
their  arms  or  lying  at  their  ease  upon  the  lumber  stored  between 
Captain  Scott's  buildings  and  Mr.  Craig's  Sporting  Hall,  a  boat  was 
lowered  from  her  majesty's  ship,  Cossack,  bearing  the  cross  of  St 
George  astern,  and  soon  afterward  she  was  filled  with  men.  The 
flag  attracted  the  attention  of  those  on  Punta  Arenas,  and  an  im- 
pression prevailed  that  there  was  something  unusual  about  to 
occur." 

The  boat  moved  directly  toward  the  quarters  of  the  Expedi- 
tionists. An  officer  stepped  out  and  asked  for  Colonel  Lockridge, 
and  they  held  a  private  conference.  It  was  afterward  learned  that 
the  British  officer  had  been  sent  by  his  commanding  officer,  Com- 
modore Erskine,  to  notify  the  men  stationed  at  Punta  Arenas  that 
any  one  of  them  could  claim  protection  of  the  British  flag  and  leave 
the  expedition.  Lockridge  was  told  to  line  his  men  up  that  the  offi- 
cers might  give  them  this  offer  of  protection. 

Lockridge  quibbled.  He  asked  for  an  hour's  time  to  decide.  He 
went  to  consult  the  other  officers,  but  could  not  get  all  of  them 
together  in  time  for  a  council.  The  British  officer  now  commanded 
him  to  line  out  his  men,  and  though  Lockridge  protested  over  this 
high-handed  conduct,  he  weakly  gave  the  order. 

Captain  Cockburn  then  read  out  a  very  formal  notice  that  some 
British  subjects  were  supposed  to  be  among  the  expeditionists,  and 
he  not  only  invited  them  but  urged  them  to  leave  their  officers  and 
companions  and  seek  protection. 

As  soon  as  the  Walker  men  heard  the  communication  they 
were  furious.  Ten  men  stepped  out,  some  of  them  with  decidedly 
Teutonic  accents,  the  others  said ;  there  was  murmuring  against 
the  English  officers  and  jeers  for  the  deserters,  but  Cockburn  was 
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not  satisfied  with  his  ten ;  he  turned  back  to  the  other  men,  pointed 
out  the  illegal  and  dangerous  nature  of  their  expedition,  and  urged 
them  to  come  over  with  the  ten.  So  graphically  did  he  depict  their 
perils  and  so  enticingly  the  protection  he  offered  them,  that  General 
Wheat,  now  coming  on  the  scene,  leaped  to  the  deck  of  a  nearby 
boat  and  addressed  the  men  in  his  turn. 

"As  soon  as  he  had  reached  a  position  where  he  could  be  heard, 
the  General  called  upon  them  to  remember  that  they  were  Ameri- 
cans and  to  do  nothing  to  sully  that  name.  Although  they  were  but 
a  handful  of  men  with  the  guns  of  the  British  fleet  pointed  toward 
them,  they  must  stand  firm  and  unyielding — preferring  death  to 
dishonor.  The  conduct  of  the  British  was  an  outrage  upon  the  rights 
of  American  citizens,  and  one  which  was  in  perfect  keeping  with 
the  conduct  of  the  English  whenever  an  opportunity  of  insulting 
Americans  offered  itself.  Under  the  plea  of  seeking  British  subjects 
they  had  again  and  again  asserted  the  "right  of  search"  and  when 
accident  gave  them  the  power  they  detained  and  searched  Ameri- 
can vessels  on  the  high  seas.  Their  act  that  day  was  similar  in 
character ;  but  although  the  men  thus  insulted  and  outraged  were 
not  in  a  position  to  rsent  it  successfully,  they  must  not  forget  that 
when  the  same  enemy  came  upon  New  Orleans  crying  "Creole 
women  and  booty,"  a  mere  handful  of  hardy  yeomanry,  under  An- 
drew Jackson,  sent  the  British  lion  howling  back  to  his  lair,  with 
his  tail  between  his  legs  (cheers)  What  a  few  Americans  did  then 
they  could  do  again  when  it  became  necessary  to  teach  England 
another  lesson.  British  officers  and  British  soldiers  were  the  same 
then  that  they  are  now.  American  spirit  and  American  bravery 
were  the  same  now  as  then,  and  no  American  citizen  need  fear  that 
the  outrage  that  had  just  been  put  upon  them  would  not  be  resented 
at  the  proper  time,  if  he  behaved  as  an  American. 

"With  the  above  remarks  the  General  descended  from  his  ele- 
vated position  in  a  perfect  rage,  amid  cheers  from  those  who  de- 
cided to  remain  "emigrants  for  Nicaragua." 

The  men  from  the  British  boat  had  stood  listening  calmly 
until  the  reference  to  New  Orleans,  when  they  moved  off  quickly 
toward  their  boat  with  the  ten  rescued  men. 

Charles  Doubleday,  in  his  reminiscences,  makes  this  into  an 
anecdote  not  conforming  to  the  newspaper  account.  "General  Wheat, 
hoping  to  fasten  a  quarrel  on  Cockburn,  pointed  me  out  to  him  as 
a  "British  subject,"  for  I  had  been  born  in  England.  The  witless 
Briton,  thinking  to  make  a  convert  of  me,  actually  offered  me  his 
protection ! 

"I  am  afraid  my  language  was  very  bad  then,  for  Wheat  tried 
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suavely  to  convince  him  that  he  ought  to  resent  it  in  the  manner 
customary  among  gentlemen.  As  a  last  inducement  he  offered  to 
take  my  place  if  Cockburn  had  any  scruples  about  matching  his 
rank  with  that  of  a  Nicaraguan  officer;  he,  Wheat,  claiming  no 
rank  other  than  that  of  an  American  gentleman ;  and  as  such  the 
equal  of  anyone.  Captain  Cockburn  continued  to  disregard  the  invi- 
tation to  a  personal  settlement,  Wheat  told  him,  much  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  grinning  sailors  who  manned  his  boat,  that  he  was  sorry 
to  see  an  English  tar  take  refuge  in  his  rank  at  the  expense  of 
his  courage. 

This  was  the  episode  from  which  the  English  adventurer, 
Cauty,  some  years  later,  built  his  story  of  Wheat  having  challenged 
him  and  his  having  ignored  it,  a  statement  that  Wheat  publicly 
corrected  by  showing  that  the  man  did  not  know  a  challenge  when 
he  met  one. 

Legend  had  it  that  Wheat  had  offered  challenge  to  a  British 
Commodore,  and  when  he  ignored  it,  had  grabbed  him  by  the  gold 
braided  front  of  his  coat  and  shaken  him,  one  of  the  several  stand- 
ard procedures  by  which  a  man  made  it  impossible  for  another  to 
refuse  to  meet  him.  Since  Cauty  emphasized  his  point  by  saying 
that  Wheat  went  around  challenging  everybody  without  any  regard 
to  rank,  there  must  have  been  an  actual  encounter  of  some  kind 
between  Wheat  and  Commodore  Erskine  after  the  expedition  came 
down  the  river. 

"After  a  delay  of  about  two  weeks  at  Point  Arenas,  a  number 
of  the  men  became  sick  with  fever,  and  others  with  measles.  While 
we  were  here  about  30  men  were  detailed  every  morning  to  act  as 
guard  for  th  ensuing  twenty-four  hours — one  portion  of  that  num- 
ber relieving  the  other  at  intervals  to  get  the  best  rest  they  could 
upon  a  bed  of  sand,  with  a  drizzling  rain  falling  upon  them.  As 
soon  as  the  steamer  was  ready,  we  took  all  the  provisions  we  had 
in  store  in  an  old  hulk  on  board  the  Rescue,  and  started  off  up  the 
river — having  in  tow  the  best  of  our  two  barges.  On  moving  off 
on  our  expedition,  three  cheers  were  given  for  Walker,  three  for 
Colonel  Lockridge,  and  three  times  three  for  Gen.  Wheat,  who  was 
a  great  favorite  among  us." 

"The  sufferings  of  the  men  up  to  this  time  growing  out  of 
exposure  and  want  of  proper  care  and  attention,  led  them  to  see 
every  opportunity  of  deserting  by  crossing  over  to  Grey  town,  where 
if  they  sought  British  protection  they  received  it.  Desertions  be- 
came so  numerous  that,  after  remaining  three  weeks  at  Punta 
Arenas,  Lockridge  decided  to  cross  the  river  and  take  possession 
of  a  point  called  Patacka,  which  at  that  time  was  held  by  a  small 
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force  of  Costa  Ricans.  A  good  sized  hacienda  existed  there,  with  a 
plentiful  supply  of  green  corn,  oranges,  lemons,  and  other  tropical 
fruit.  The  Costa  Ricans  deserted  the  place  as  soon  as  they  heard  us 
steaming  up  the  river.  When  we  landed  here  we  had  about  250 
men,  but  we  had  hardly  been  there  24  hours  before  we  begun  to 
suffer  from  sickness.  The  sickness  was  caused  by  eating  green  corn 
and  green  limes  and  lemons,  and  by  drinking  the  brackish,  unwhole- 
some water  of  the  San  Juan.  Twenty-five  were  taken  down  here 
very  soon  with  the  diarrhea,  though  none  died  that  I  remember. 
We  lost  two  men,  however,  who  were  sent  out  as  scouts.  The  pre- 
sumption was  that  they  must  have  been  killed  by  some  parties  of 
Costa  Ricans  who  were  known  to  be  lurking  in  the  vicinity.  A  day 
or  two  subsequently,  some  of  our  men  found  two  newly  made  graves, 
but  they  did  not  wait  to  open  them.  They  supposed  them  to  be  those 
of  the  two  missing  men — Elton  or  Elden  of  Alabama,  and  Colhille 
or  Caldwell,  residence  unknown." 

Lockridge  decided  to  go  farther  up  the  San  Juan,  looking  for 
a  good  invasion  point.  He  went  with  the  utmost  caution.  Coming  to 
a  smaller  tributary  stream  that  looped  around  and  back  into  the 
San  Juan,  he  had  it  examined  carefully  in  small  boats  before  he 
would  go  on  up,  for  fear  of  having  an  enemy  force  in  back  of  him. 
He  left  a  small  force  camped  at  a  high  spot  at  the  junctions  of  the 
streams,  and  went  on  up  slowly  and  cautiously,  to  a  point  of  high 
land  on  the  left  bank  known  as  Patacka,  where  he  landed  his  party 
and  fortified  his  position.  Patacka,  eight  miles  below  Serapiqui, 
where  the  Costa  Ricans  were  known  to  be,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  overlooking  the  junction  of  the  rivers. 

Although  their  position  was  said  to  be  inaccessable  by  land, 
that  was  the  only  way  Lockridge  could  approach  it,  for  he  dared 
not  risk  his  only  boat  under  the  guns  of  the  fort.  At  every  point  he 
left  a  small  force,  to  keep  his  line  ofwithdrawal  open. 

This  was  Lockridge's  major  blunder.  He  should  have  gathered 
all  his  forces,  and  made  a  do  or  die  ascent  of  the  river,  fighting  his 
way  through  if  necessary.  At  the  time  he  started  up  he  could  easily 
have  done  this  for  the  Costa  Rican  forces  were  still  token  forces. 
But,  forewarned  of  his  coming — the  British  were  keeping  up  a  line 
of  communication,  and  the  Costa  Ricans  were  sending  for  rein- 
forcements. 

Lockridge's  reinforcements  dribbled  in  through  February;  the 
Texas,  from  New  Orleans,  bringing  in  Colonel  Titus,  from  Kansas, 
with  two  hundred  well  armed  and  provisioned  men,  and  a  field 
piece.  Lockridge  met  them  in  his  boat  and  brought  them  up  river 
at  once.  Still,  he  did  not  begin  his  advance,  though  now  he  had  a 
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strong  fresh  force  and  good  arms,  and,  by  later  accounts,  the  entire 
Costa  Rican  force  on  the  river  was  not  more  than  150  men. 

Then  the  Tennessee  arrived  bringing  Captain  Farnum  of  New 
York,  and  sixty  men.  It  was  noted  by  the  correspondents  that  men 
from  New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco  were  in  every  respect  better 
suited  for  the  service. 

When  Lockridge  came  down  the  river  the  next  morning  and 
ran  his  boat  alongside  to  take  the  men  off  the  ship,  to  which  they 
had  been  transferred  temporarily,  seven  of  them  had  changed  their 
minds.  They  had  been  told  already  of  the  British  protectors  in  the 
harbor,  for  they  began  to  shriek  and  yell  across  to  the  gunboat.  A 
boat  at  once  came  alongside.  The  captain  of  the  ship  told  him  the 
men  were  seeking  British  protection ;  the  officer  sent  ashore  to 
Erskine,  who  was  then  staying  in  Greytown,  and  by  his  orders  took 
the  seven  men  off  the  Texas  to  the  protection  of  the  British  boat. 

Colonel  Lockridge  now  was  ready  to  move  up  river.  But  mov- 
ing with  the  same  super-caution.  Titus  and  his  men  were  put  ashore 
to  march  up  to  Cody's  point  opposite  Serapiqui,  while  the  boat 
moved  up  toward  the  fort.  But  it  took  Titus  four  hours  to  march 
the  little  distance  he  had  to  go  because  of  the  thickets  and  the  heavy 
clay  soil.  He  was  not  there  to  create  diversion  when  the  steamer 
came  in  view  of  the  fort,  and  under  heavy  fire,  the  boat  had  to  be 
taken  out  of  range. 

Deciding  they  could  do  nothing  from  the  other  side  of  the  river 
without  artillery,  the  officers  rearranged  their  attack.  All  forces 
and  the  artillery  were  landed,  and  the  men  began  cutting  a  road  and 
bridging  creeks.  There  was  a  little  hill  at  Cody's  point,  overlooking 
the  fort  at  Serapiqui.  Titus'  men  fortified  the  hill,  but  General 
Wheat,  commanding  the  artillery  preparation,  on  coming  up  said 
the  fortifications  were  all  wrong,  and  had  them  do  the  work  over. 
The  guns  were  then  set  up  there,  and  Titus,  with  a  force  armed  with 
rifles,  went  a  little  farther  up.  They  had  found  the  day  before  that 
the  rifles  would  shoot  across  the  river.  They  had  tried  it  out  on 
some  Costa  Ricans,  who,  looking  on  at  the  work  of  fortifying,  had 
stood  in  full  view,  shouting  defiance,  and  had  been  shot  down. 

During  the  preparations  on  Cody's  hill,  Titus'  men  had  gone  up 
one  side  and  Anderson's  men  through  the  wood  and  around  the 
other  side.  Seeing  the  unidentified  figures  moving,  Titus'  men  fired, 
killing  some  of  the  men.  This,  perhaps,  was  the  beginning  of  the 
bad  feeling  between  Titus  and  Anderson  that  broke  out  in  New 
York  two  years  later. 

Captain  Harris'  company  became  separated  from  the  main 
body  during  this  encounter,  and  ran  into  an  ambuscade  of  Costa 
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Ricans  who  were  hidden  in  the  thickets.  Captain  Harris  ordered 
them  to  charge,  and  a  Texas  ranger,  with  the  company  as  lieuten- 
ant, tried  to  rally  them  to  the  charge,  though  they  had  no  bayonets, 
but  he  was  shot  down  at  once,  and  the  men  lost  courage  and  retreat- 
ed. Harris  was  then  blamed  for  the  retreat.  Titus  also  was  charged 
with  a  hurried  retreat. 

Finally  the  preparations  were  made;  General  Wheat  had  the 
cannons  dragged  up  the  river  by  three  companies,  while  other  com- 
panies took  position  so  the  Costa  Ricans  would  be  between  two 
fires.  "The  undertaking  was  one  of  the  most  herculean  nature,  but 
it  was  successfully  accomplished.  Gen.  Wheat  commenced  the  at- 
tack about  sunrise,  at  the  reveille  of  the  Costa  Ricans." 

The  battle  kept  up  until  noon.  Meanwhile  Anderson  and  his 
men  had  slipped  up  the  other  side  the  river  until  they  were  near 
the  fort  where  they  began  firing  into  it  with  rifles,  soon  dislodging 
the  Costa  Ricans.  150  men  left  the  fort  during  the  afternoon  of 
Anderson's  continuing  attack,  the  remainder  slipped  out  in  the 
night,  throwing  overboard  their  two  cannon  and  ammunition. 

But  seven  cannon  were  left  in  the  fort,  and  200,000  rounds  of 
cartridges.  Then  men  also  found  a  thousand  pair  of  pants,  a  lot  of 
women's  clothing,  and  the  officers  trunks  and  "musketo"  bars, 
which  the  men  greatly  appreciated. 

"A  rumor  was  current  after  the  capture  of  Serapiqui  that  some 
$40,000  in  American  gold  was  found  in  the  fort,  said  to  have  been 
furnished  by  Commodore  Vanderbilt  for  the  use  of  the  Costa 
Ricans ;  the  money  was  supposed  to  have  been  distributed  among 
the  officers,  at  all  events  the  men  in  the  ranks  saw  nothing  of  it. 
Whether  this  story  is  true  in  whole  or  in  part,  it  is  given  only  as 
a  rumor." 

The  curious  problem  of  command  on  the  river  entered  into 
the  situation  here.  Up  to  the  time  the  expedition  set  up  at  Patacka, 
the  question  of  leadership  was  not  cleared  up.  Lockridge  was  only 
a  recruiting  or  emigration  agent  with  no  known  military  ability  or 
skill  or  any  official  standng  in  Walker's  army.  When  the  forces 
had  gathered  at  Patacka,  he  had  with  him  there  Colonel  Titus,  who, 
by  reputation  at  least,  was  a  skilled  soldier ;  Colonel  Anderson  who 
did  rank  in  Walker's  army;  Major  Baldwin  who  had  once  been 
Walker's  second  in  command ;  Major  Norvell  Walker,  the  Gene- 
ral's own  brother,  and  others. 

Lockridge  had  the  communications  with  Walker  in  his  hands, 
and  possibly  he  never  told  Walker  the  true  situation  on  the  river. 
For  when  finally  Major  Hornsby  got  through  with  dispatches  from 
Walker,  he  had  named   Lockridge  to  full  command.  There  were 
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hurt  feelings  among  the  able  officers,  but  all  said  they  would  go  on 
with  the  expedition.  There  was  really  nothing  else  they  could  do. 
Morris  and  Baldwin  said  amiably  that  since  they  outranked  Lock- 
ridge  they  would  not  serve  under  him  but  they  would  go  along  in 
advisory  capacity. 

General  Wheat,  not  being  of  Walker's  army,  said  he  too  would 
help  and  advise.  Happily  he  set  about  managing  the  campaign  of  the 
San  Juan.  But,  although  he  was  the  only  one  of  the  party  who  could 
do  anything  at  all  with  Lockridge,  he  could  manage  him  only  to 
a  given  point. 

After  the  affair  with  the  British  the  men  knew  if  they  had 
not  known  it  before  that  Lockridge  had  neither  the  skill  nor  the 
courage  to  carry  out  a  military  campaign.  But  at  the  time  they 
had  no  reason  to  feel  the  need  of  a  military  leader. 

Once  they  had  taken  Castillo,  the  way  was  open  to  Walker. 
And,  in  spite  of  all  delay  and  the  failure  of  reinforcements  and 
supplies  to  reach  him,  Walker  was  still  holding  on. 

The  taking  of  Castillo  is  one  of  those  events  about  which  there 
are  as  many  different  stories  as  there  are  tellers. 

The  first  movements  are  clear  enough :  "The  same  night  the 
steamer  Rescue,  or  Filibuster,  as  seme  of  the  boys  call  her,  took  the 
forces  of  Col.  Titus,  and  one  4  lb.  gun  to  the  island  of  San  Carlos, 
which  was  taken  without  any  resistance.  The  boat  returned  to 
Serapiqui,  and  took  all  the  stores  needed  at  the  above  post,  and  then 
proceeded  up  the  river  in  pursuit  of  the  steamer  Charles  Morgan, 
which  had  gone  on  with  the  news  of  the  Costa  Ricans  having  left 
Serapiqui.  The  latter  boat  had  a  four  hour  start,  and  the  Rescue 
came  in  sight  of  her  just  as  she  went  over  the  Castillion  Rapids. 
The  Costa  Ricans  had  tar  and  rosin  on  the  steamers  Scott  and 
Cachuca,  and  all  the  buildings  of  the  town ;  at  the  moment  they  saw 
the  Rescue,  they  set  fire  to  the  boats  and  buildings,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  opened  a  heavy  fire  of  round  shot  and  grape  from  the  fort 
on  the  hill.  The  lower  fort  on  the  river  was  taken  by  storm  by  Capt. 
West's  company  of  Colonel  Titus'  command.  Four  men  jumped 
from  the  steamer,  swam  against  the  six  mile  current,  cut  loose  and 
saved  the  steamer  Scott,  although  the  machinery  was  very  much 
injured." 

From  there  the  story  takes  on  confusing  variations.  Lockridge 
had  gone  down  the  river  saying  he  was  going  to  bring  reserves 
from  Patacka,  but  he  had  gone  on  down  to  Greytown,  and  there 
had  been  taken  and  held  by  the  British  on  some  trumped  up  charge 
of  two  Englishmen  having  been  killed  on  the  boat.  The  men  bitterly 
blamed  Lockridge  for  leaving  the  expedition  at  that  critical  point, 
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but  he  could  hardly  be  expected  to  return  at  once  if  he  were  in  jail. 
Other  accounts  have  it  that  the  British  came  up  the  river  and  inter- 
cepted him. 

Before  going  he  had  placed  Titus  in  command  and  had  sent 
both  Titus  and  Wheat  up  to  examine  the  situation  at  Castillo.  But 
later  events  show  that  Anderson  was  down  with  an  attack  of  pleur- 
isy and  had  been  sent  down  the  river,  and  Wheat  was  left  at  San 
Carlos  with  orders  to  hold  it  at  all  costs. 

"Col.  Titus  then  went  up  the  river  in  the  steamer  with  his 
command  to  Fort  Castillo,  and  surrounded  it,  and  found  out  that 
there  were  only  twenty-five  men  there.  A  flag  of  truce  was  dis- 
played by  the  enemy,  and  two  officers,  believed  to  be  Englishmen, 
came  out  and  invited  Col.  Titus  into  the  fort,  which  invitation  he 
accepted  of,  and,  as  it  is  believed,  also  partook  of  their  hospitalities 
if  nothing  else,  inasmuch  as  after  a  protracted  absence  he  re- 
turned to  his  men  and  said  he  had  agreed  to  allow  them  twenty- 
four  hours  to  surrender.  Two  hours  before  the  expiration  of  the 
time  allowed  the  enemy,  they  received  a  reinforcement  of  about 
800,  attacked  us,  killing  forty  of  our  men,  beside  wounding  many 
more." 

"When  the  reinforcements  came  they  fired  upon  Titus'  com- 
mand, and  he  shouted  "Retreat,  boys,  retreat;  you  might  as  well 
retreat,"  and  ran  away  himself  first.  His  men  remained  and  fired 
a  few  rounds,  and  finding  they  had  no  commander,  of  course  re- 
treated. They  did  not  shoot  him  for  cowardice  because  he  was  a 
colonel,  and  nobody  was  above  his  rank." 

This  bitter  indictment  by  one  of  his  own  party  was  repeated 
in  a  calmer  strain  by  another  member  of  the  party,  but  with  just 
as  sharp  criticism  of  Titus.  Still  a  third  one  said  that  Titus  "fled 
like  a   dunghill  cock,   and  ruined  everything." 

This  same  correspondent  reported:  "Gen.  Wheat  (who  was 
not  with  Titus,  when  he,  T.,  was  defeated)  has  been  placed  in  com- 
mand of  that  point.  Old  Bob  is  a  glorious  soldier  and  has  done  the 
cause  great  service.  If  he  had  been  with  Titus  we  would  now  have 
possession  of  Castillo.  I  have  applied  to  be  transferred  to  Wheat's 
staff  .  .  .  But  don't  think  by  what  I  have  written  that  a  serious 
damper  has  been  thrown  on  our  glorious  cause.  We  will  be  with 
Walker  in  less  than  two  months,  and  I  feel  sure  that  in  less  than 
six  months  more  there  will  not  be  an  enemy  toWalker  in  Nicaragua. 

"The  service  here  is  much  rougher  than  we  saw  in  Mexico. 
This  fact  would  be  easily  understood  by  a  military  man  without  any 
explanation  .  .  .  want  of  military  knowledge  and  discipline." 

When  Lockridge  came  up  the  river,  he  came  on  board  the  Scott 
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where  Titus  had  set  up  headquarters  to  be  prepared  to  leave  at  a 
moment's  notice.  Lockridge  asked  what  this  was  all  about ;  why  had 
Titus  left  Castillo?  He  could  have  taken  it  with  50  men  easily.  He 
called  Titus  a  coward ;  Titus  returned  that  no  man  could  call  him 
a  coward,  Lockridge  himself  had  played  the  coward  at  Serapiqui, 
and  seizing  Lockridge  by  the  throat  he  tried  to  throw  him  over- 
board, until  the  other  officer  separated  them. 

Lockridge  then  apologized  to  Titus  to  hush  the  business  up 
and  prevent  insubordination  in  the  men.  As  soon  as  possible  he 
sent  Titus  down  to  Greytown  to  go  by  way  of  Aspinwall  to  Walker 
as  a  bearer  of  messages. 

It  was  rumored  that  in  his  anger  and  humiliation  Titus  went 
to  the  English  officers  and  reported  on  the  state  of  affairs  on 
the  river. 

Now  followed  the  unexplainable  and  unexplained  delay.  Lock- 
ridge fell  back  and  simply  waited ;  while  the  other  officers  gnashed 
their  teeth  and  quarreled  among  themselves,  and  the  men  lost  spirit. 
One  of  his  partisans  said  if  Lockridge  had  only  listened  to  Wheat 
from  the  beginning  the  river  would  have  been  taken  in  a  week. 

Another  said  that  in  this  distressing  time  Bob  Wheat  was  the 
only  thing  that  kept  the  expedition  from  shattering  with  this  dis- 
sension. There  was  hard  feeling  over  rank  and  over  taking  orders, 
only  Old  Bob  Wheat  was  willing  to  be  High  Private.  At  times  Wheat 
was  the  only  officer  there  who  would  speak  to  Lockridge  at  all. 
Wheat  even  stood  up  for  Titus,  firmly  asserting  that  Titus  was  a 
brave  man.  The  men  said  he  was  the  only  officer  of  Walker's  army 
— and  he  was  not  of  it — who  had  any  sympathy  for  a  sick  man,  he 
was  kind  and  tender  to  sick  and  wounded  and  cheered  up  the  low- 
spirited. 

It  was  nearly  a  month  before  Lockridge  could  be  nerved  on  to 
make  his  second  attempt  at  clearing  the  river.  Then  he  showed  the 
determination  he  should  have  showed  a  month  earlier ;  he  carried 
up  all  provisions  and  supplies  to  San  Carlos ;  he  loaded  all  remain- 
ing supplies  and  all  his  men  on  the  two  boats,  and  then  he  destroyed 
Serapiqui  so  that  the  Costa  Ricans  should  not  be  able  to  come  back 
to  it;  and  with  his  whole  expedition  he  determinedly  set  out  for 
Fort  Castillo. 

The  whole  party,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  groups  left  to 
garrison  the  two  points  below  them,  landed  a  mile  below  Castillo 
and  began  to  march  through  the  woods. 

Just  what  Lockridge  supposed  the  Costa  Ricans  were  doing 
all  that  month  that  he  hung  back  down  the  river,  no  one  said.  The 
place  was  now  fully  fortified  and  garrisoned,  a  strong  breastworks 
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was  now  on  the  hill  and  the  men  had  cut  down  trees  and  dug  ditches 
and  built  barricades. 

There  had  never  been  any  800  men  when  Titus  was  at  the 
Castle.  It  was  reliably  reported  that  the  men  in  the  woods  who  had 
attacked  his  forces  were  the  men  from  Serapiqui  who  had  made 
their  way  through  the  woods  and  swamps  to  Castillo.  But  now  the 
Lockridge  men  estimated  500  in  the  fort. 

Lockridge's  men  stood  about  in  the  woods  looking  on  help- 
lessly. The  Costa  Ricans  seemed  not  to  have  noticed  them.  They 
came  within  pistol  shot  of  some  of  them,  and  one  officer  had  to 
run  from  under  a  falling  tree,  for  the  reinforcements  had  come  in 
just  a  day  or  two  ahead  of  Lockridge,  the  work  of  reinforcing  the 
position  was  still  going  on. 

Near  sundown  Lockridge  called  a  council  of  war.  General 
Wheat  was  asked  to  preside.  After  long  discussion  of  the  situation, 
all  the  officers  insisted  Lockridge  should  vote  first.  Prior  to  the 
meeting,  Lockridge  had  already  expressed  the  opinion  that  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  retreat. 

"Of  course  Bob  Wheat  didn't  understand  such  talk  as  that;  he 
asked  for  fifty  men  and  said  he  would  take  the  fort,"  one  of  his  ad- 
vocates reported.  But  Lockridge  had  heard  that  before ;  that  was 
just  what  Titus  had  said. 

Gloomily  the  officers  agreed  that  the  situation  was  hopeless ; 
they  were  short  of  food  and  everything  else ;  they  had  got  one  boat 
up  ver  the  rapids  but  could  not  get  the  other  up.  Already  half  the 
men  were  sick,  and  the  attack  on  the  strongly  fortified  position 
might  take  too  heavy  a  toll  for  them  to  risk  going  on  beyond  Cas- 
tillo if  they  did  get  it. 

They  were  going  to  abandon  the  river.  But  were  they  to  aban- 
don Walker  too? 

Out  of  the  375  men  100  said  No,  they  would  go  to  Walker  by 
way  of  Aspinwall.  Nearly  all  of  the  officers  said  they  would  go. 
Lockridge  then  separated  the  sheep  from  the  goats;  he  disarmed 
all  but  the  100  volunteers.  No  more  stepped  over  the  line  he  had 
drawn  on  the  deck.  He  put  all  who  had  not  volunteered  on  board  the 
Rescue,  and  with  all  the  volunteers  on  the  Scott,  and  with  a  scow,  or 
barge,  in  tow,  the  boats  were  started  down  the  river,  the  Rescue  in 
the  lead,  going  to  the  accompaniment  of  groans  and  catcalls  from 
the  volunteers. 

Lockridge  washed  his  hands  of  the  non-volunteers.  When  the 
Rescue  grounded,  the  Scott  passed  her,  the  Captain,  calling  to  Lock- 
ridge for  help,  was  told  to  let  the  men  get  her  off,  and  if  they  would 
not  to  run  them  ashore  and  let  them  take  care  of  themselves.  There 
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were  no  arms  at  all  on  the  Rescue,*  and  she  was  in  the  lead  open 
to  an  attack  from  a  Costa  Rican  ambuscade. 

The  boats  started  down  the  San  Juan  on  April  1st,  expecting 
to  reach  San  Juan  del  Norte  by  morning.  One  of  the  men  on  the 
Scott  wrote : 

"The  day  was  one  of  the  loveliest  I  have  ever  experienced  on 
the  river.  We  were  all  felicitating  ourselves  on  the  prospect  of  being 
able  to  leave  a  country,  which  thus  far  had  only  been  fruitful  to  us 
of  disease,  poverty,  and  suffering.  About  11  o'clock  we  had  reached 
a  point  about  a  mile  above  Serapaqui.  The  Scott  is  a  little  stern- 
wheel  steamer  made  in  the  form  of  small  steamers  used  on  the 
Western  rivers.  On  the  lower  deck  a  large  number  of  persons  were 
near  the  boilers.  On  the  boiler,  or  second  deck,  a  few  also  were 
seated,  but  most  of  the  sick  were  on  the  back  part  of  the  boiler  deck 
in  their  berths.  We  were  first  startled  by  the  steamer  running 
aground,  but  we  had  hardly  recovered  from  this  surprise  before  we 
heard  a  heavy,  stunning  report.  Fearing  that  the  Costa  Ricans  were 
again  at  Serapiqui,  and  had  posted  themselves  to  attack  us  on  our 
way  down,  my  first  impression  was  that  they  had  fired  upon 
the  steamer  from  the  river  bank,  and  that  the  shot  had  struck  our 
boiler.  A  moment,  however,  sufficed  to  show  our  true  situation. 
The  boiler  had  exploded.  Over  thirty  of  the  soldiers  had  been  blown 
into  the  water  or  in  the  sand,  and  soon  the  space  was  filled  with 
the  most-heart-rending  cries  of  agony  which  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive of.  Many  begged  pitiously  of  their  more  fortunate  companions 
to  shoot  them  and  put  them  out  of  their  misery.  Their  ragged  cloth- 
ing was  in  many  instances  entirely  blown  from  their  mutilated 
bodies.  As  soon  as  possible,  the  sufferers  were  hurried  on  board  the 
launch  and  a  barrel  of  lard  was  broken  open  and  applied  to  their 
wounds." 

"Lockridge  was  uninjured,  but  Weeks  [Wheat]  who  was  wash- 
ing on  the  second  deck  near  the  wheel  house,  was  blown  out  of  a 
window  into  the  river.  As  soon  as  he  got  up  and  got  his  head  out  of 
the  water,  he  exclaimed  to  the  boys  who  were  jumping  overboard, 
"Boys,  don't  jump;  there  is  danger!"  This  stopped  the  panic  and 
prevented  further  loss  of  life  by  drowning." 

"There  were  about  one  hundred  at  that  moment  standing 
round,  just  above  the  boiler.  The  sick  were  all  confined  on  the 
second  deck,  after  the  boiler.  Within  about  ten  feet  of  us  were  about 


*Another  account  says  the  men  were  armed  and  sent  in  advance 
to  clear  the  river. 
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two  and  a  half  tons  of  powder,  covered  over  with  canvas  and  guard- 
ed by  a  sentinel." 

"The  cause  of  the  explosion  is  yet  unexplained.  The  fact  that 
the  faces  of  those  who  were  near  the  boiler  were  blackened  with 
powder,  has  given  rise  to  the  belief  that  some  desperate  character, 
determined  to  do  all  the  mischief  he  could,  had  thrown  some  powder 
into  the  furnace ;  and  the  fact  that  there  was  no  powder  near  the 
boilers  and  that  none  of  the  powder  in  the  hurricane  deck  ignited, 
would  seem  to  support  that  belief." 

"The  Rescue  was  just  behind  us,  and  although  there  was  some 
hard  feeling  between  the  two  parties  but  a  few  moments  before,  yet 
to  their  honor  be  it  said,  those  on  board  the  Rescue  took  their  arms 
again  and  formed  a  guard  for  our  protection,  while  some  turned 
nurse,  and  indeed  each  seemed  to  vie  with  the  other  in  acts  of 
mercy." 

"The  medicine  chest  was  just  behind  the  boiler  and  was  blown 
into  the  water,  together  with  Dr.  Charlton,  the  apothecary  of  the 
regiment.  The  doctor  was  uninjured,  and  had  sufficient  presence 
of  mind  to  save  two  bottles  of  laudanum,  which  were  near  him  in 
the  water  and  which  were  of  the  greatest  use  in  alleviating  the 
horrible  suffering  of  the  wounded,  some  of  whom  ran  about  the 
boat  after  the  explosion  with  the  skin  of  their  arms  and  hands 
having  in  strips,  shrieking  and  groaning  and  begging  to  be  put  out 
of  misery. 

"Colonel  Lockridge  was  superintending  the  launching  of  the 
canoe  from  the  steamer's  deck  at  the  time  of  the  explosion,  and 
escaped  unhurt.  Gen.  Wheat,  being  an  old  Mississippi  traveller, 
jumped  into  the  river  the  instant  the  explosion  took  place,  and 
escaped  with  slight  injuries  from  the  falling  timbers.  He  swam 
ashore  with  the  body  of  Major  Morris,  who  was  instantly  killed  and 
horribly  mangled,  having  nearly  every  large  bone  in  his  body 
broken.  He  was  standing  just  in  front  of  the  boiler. 

"Col.  Anderson  was  on  the  upper  deck,  and  was  injured  by 
falling  into  the  wreck,  having  been  thrown  some  ten  or  fifteen  feet 
in  the  air,  and  then  dropping  directly  back  into  the  boat.  He  was 
bruised  about  the  head  and  was  partially  paralyzed  for  a  few  days  . . 

"Gen.  Wheat  is  highly  spoken  of  on  account  of  his  energy  and 
efficiency  under  the  trying  circumstances.  He  assisted  the  wounded 
and  then  saved  three  brass  guns  which  were  blown  into  the  river, 
which  were  taken  from  the  Costa  Ricans  at  Serapiqui.  He  is  one  of 
the  few  oficers  of  Gen.  Walker's  army  who  care  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  men,  most  of  them  looking  upon  the  sick  as  encumbrances, 
and  taking  every  opportunity  to  remind  them  that  they  are  worse 
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than  useless.  He,  by  seasonable  words  of  encouragement  and  kind- 
ness, has  won  the  love  and  esteem  of  every  man  under  his  command, 
and  has  also  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  the  officers  with 
whom  he  is  connected." 

"Everything  was  removed  from  the  boat,  and  she  sunk  four 
hours  after  the  explosion  in  eight  feet  of  water  .  .  . 

"The  woodwork  remaining  above  the  water  was  burned  by 
order  of  Col.  Lockridge  to  prevent  the  Costa  Ricans  making  any 
use  of  it  in  the  event  of  their  obtaining  possession  of  the  wreck.  The 
Rescue  was  immediately  dispatched  to  Serapiqui  with  the  sick  and 
wounded,  and  every  attention  shown  them  that  circumstances  would 
admit.  She  made  four  trips  and  conveyed  all  the  soldiers  down  to 
Serapiqui,  and  then  took  the  disabled  on  board  and  started  down 
the  river  for  Punta  Arenas  the  same  night." 

"We  succeeded  before  night  in  getting  everybody  to  Serapiqui, 
when  Col.  Lockridge  left  with  the  wounded,  leaving  Gen.  Wheat  in 
command  at  Serapiqui."* 

"Owing  to  low  water  .  .  .she  did  not  arrive  there  until  two 
o'clock  the  next  afternoon.  A  long  thatched  shed,  which  was  form- 
erly used  for  a  woodshed,  was  converted  into  a  hospital,  and  the 
wounded  removed  there.  Having  no  beds  and  but  few  blankets, 
boards  were  placed  for  them  to  lie  upon.  The  surgeons  of  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  rendered  all  the  assistance  in  their  power,  in  dressing  the 
wounded  and  prescribing  for  the  sick,  of  whom  there  were  about 
seventy,  mostly  suffering  from  intermittent  fever. 

"Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  medical  officers,  the  great- 
est suffering  exists  in  the  hospital.  The  men  being  under  no  com- 
mand, refuse  to  assist  in  waiting  upon  the  sick.  The  few  who,  actu- 
ated by  a  nobler  spirit,  remain  in  the  hospital  are  unable  to  give 
such  attention  as  each  case  demands.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  the 
flies  from  the  wounds,  and  a  few  hours  are  sufficient  to  produce  a 
large  colony  of  maggots  .  .  .  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  medicine." 

Since  30  men  had  been  instantly  killed;  20  died  on  the  way  down 
on  the  boat,  40  others  were  so  badly  scalded  they  could  not  be  moved 
from  the  hospital  to  ships,  about  70  were  seriously  ill,  and  many 
others  with  minor  injuries  from  the  explosion,  there  were  not  a 
great  many  well  men  to  care  for  the  sick. 


*  Another  account  has  it  that  the  men  became  so  hostile  to  Lock- 
ridge that  he  sent  Wheat  downriver  because  of  his  good  influence 
on  the  men,  and  Lockridge  went  back  upriver  to  keep  out  of  their 
way,  which  was  why  the  remaining  men  missed  the  boat — Lock- 
ridge came  down  too  late  to  arrange  passage  for  them. 
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All  thought  of  going  to  Walker  had  been  abandoned ;  no  volun- 
teers were  left  to  go.  The  officers  thought  of  nothing  but  getting 
what  was  left  of  their  men  back  to  the  United  States.  Lockridge  had 
hurried  the  men  down  to  Punta  Arenas,  and  now  rushed  the  able 
of  them  on  to  Greytown  to  catch  the  sailing  of  the  Tennessee.  The 
Captain  of  the  Tennessee  gave  as  his  excuse  afterward  that  he  had 
been  informed,  presumably  by  the  English  surgeons  who  were  so 
solicitious,  that  most  of  the  men  had  communicable  diseases. 

Whatever  his  reason,  he  got  steam  up  and  pulled  out  ahead  of 
time,  though  Lockridge  had  sent  him  word  the  men  were  coming. 
The  party  reached  the  docks  just  in  time  to  see  the  Tennessee  pull- 
ing out  of  the  port.  They,  and  Mr.  Scott,  signaled  the  British  gun- 
boat, Orion,  to  stop  the  Tennessee,  but  Captain  Erskine,  the  com- 
modore of  the  fleet,  refused. 

Now  the  British  moved  in  on  the  expedition.  The  filibusters 
were  now  utterly  harmless  to  anyone.  They  had  no  means,  and  the 
expedition  had  been  officially  abandoned.  But  the  British  officers 
had  blocked  their  return  to  the  United  States,  and  now  the  reason 
came  out. 

Colonel  Cauty,  the  English  officer  of  the  Costa  Rican  forces 
on  the  river,  had  not  been  able  to  defeat  the  expedition  in  fair  en- 
counter. Now  the  British  naval  officers,  who  from  Greytown  had 
been  harrassing  the  Lockridge  party  in  every  possible  way ;  went  to 
the  sick  and  discouraged  men,  who  had  lost  all  morale  on  seeing  the 
Tennessee  leave  them,  and  they  offered  them  care  and  transporta- 
tion home  in  exchange  for  turning  over  to  them  all  the  arms  and 
means  of  the  expedition. 

For  once  General  Wheat's  eloquence  and  authority  failed.  He 
and  Colonel  Lockridge  talked  to  the  men,  trying  to  persuade  them 
not  to  take  this  step,  which  was  mutiny.  But  the  men  took  posses- 
sion of  the  arms  and  boat,  and  turned  them  over  to  the  British. 

Now  Colonel  Cauty,  who  had  kept  discreetly  out  of  the  way, 
came  boldly  to  Greytown,  and  "was  made  a  lion  of  by  the  British" 
and  all  the  property  of  the  Lockridge  expj edition  was  turned  over 
to  him. 

At  the  same  time  the  expeditionists  received  stunning  news. 
Don  Carlos  Thomas,  mayor  of  Greytown,  came  and  asked  the  offi- 
cers in  astonishment  what  had  brought  them  down  river  like  run- 
aways with  success  so  near.  The  rival  President  of  Nicaragua  was 
dead,  suddenly,  and  Walker's  government  was  now  the  only  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua. 

The  next  step  of  the  British  officers  was  to  make  the  men 
sign  a  pledge  acknowledging  themselves  prisoners  of  war  and  agree- 
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ing  to  whatever  disposition  the  officers  wished  to  make  of  them. 
They  were  herded  like  cattle  in  the  British  warboats,  packed  in 
the  one  deck  under  strict  orders  not  to  attempt  to  move  from  the 
places  allotted  to  them;  on  bread  and  water  rations,  they  were 
rushed  to  Aspenwall,  and  dumped  there,  to  get  back  to  the  United 
States  as  best  they  could.  And  Scott  was  required  to  pay  the  British 
boats  for  their  passage  to  Aspinwall. 

Lockridge,  Wheat,  and  some  of  the  other  officers,  would  have 
no  part  in  this  arrangement;  they  stayed  at  Greytown  until  they 
could  get  independent  passage  to  Aspinwall.  On  leaving  one  of  the 
correspondents  of  the  expedition  noted  that  Lockridge  seemed  to 
have  means  at  his  command  and  probably  would  get  a  vessel  to 
leave  San  Juan  right  after  the  Tennessee.  Lockridge  did  have  means 
for  the  transportation  of  his  whole  party,  had  the  men  had  patience 
to  wait  instead  of  being  enticed  into  revolt  by  the  British. 

The  reporter  noted  that  Colonel  Anderson  was  still  on  the  sick 
list,  but  "Gen.  Wheat  was  in  prime  condition  and  fat  as  a  mackerel. 

Even  after  the  other  officers  and  the  few  remaining  men  had 
been  evacuated  or  had  got  themselves  out  of  Greytown,  Lockridge 
stayed.  Some  said  he  was  afraid  to  go  to  Aspinwall  where  his  men 
were  for  fear  of  violence.  Others  said  he  was  working  up  a  con- 
spiracy with  Colonel  Kinny;  others  that  he  was  going  to  try  to 
make  his  way  through  Nicaragua  to  Walker. 

It  must  have  been  during  this  dreadful  period  in  Greytown, 
the  mutiny  of  the  men,  the  seizure  of  the  boat  and  munitions  and 
all  the  property  of  the  expedition,  the  flaunting  of  the  filibuster 
Cauty  as  a  great  hero,  and  the  insolent  offer  to  include  the  officers 
of  the  expedition  in  the  pact  that  made  the  men  prisoners  of  war, 
that  Wheat  went  for  the  Commodore  in  that  rowdy  manner  that 
was  referred  to  with  virtuous  primness  by  a  British  newspaper 
some  years  later. 

General  Wheat  and  three  others  of  the  hold-outs  reached  As- 
pinwall on  April  20th,  on  the  West  Indian  mail  boat ;  just  in  time  to 
get  a  boat  for  New  York.  It  was  probably  through  Wheat's  inter- 
vention that  the  captain  of  the  boat  took  fifty  of  the  destitute  men 
that  the  British  had  dumped  at  Aspinwall,  from  which  no  other 
boat  would  take  them  because  of  the  rumored  contageous  diseases, 
and  because  of  their  mutiny  against  their  officers. 

Wheat,  Doubleday,  Hornsby,  and  other  officers,  reached  New 
York  on  the  Illinois  on  April  30th,  1857,  and  now  Wheat  did  some 
of  that  fighting  with  a  pen  that  he  had  joked  about  with  General 
Gaines  so  long  ago. 
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May  4,  1857 
"To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

While  the  British  government  is  professing  the  kindest 
possible  feeling  for  this  country,  and  endeavoring  to  prove  to 
us  that  they  are  not,  and  have  not  been  interfering  in  Central 
American  affairs,  a  British  fleet  of  seven  or  eight  war  steam- 
ers has  been  lying  at  Greytown  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
defeat  the  little  column  under  Col.  Lockridge.  When  the  first 
recruits  arrived  from  the  States,  a  British  officer  named  Cock- 
burn — nephew  of  the  admiral  of  the  same  name,  who  burnt  our 
Capitol — went  on  shore  with  a  proclamation  from  Erskine, 
the  commander  of  the  fleet,  offering  protection  to  all  who  chose 
to  avail  themselves  of  it.  Suppose  he  had  pursued  a  like  course 
in  1847  at  Vera  Cruz — for  there  was  a  great  many  of  her 
Majesty's  loyal  subjects  in  our  army — how  long  would  it  have 
been  before  he  would  have  graced  the  yard  arm  of  an  American 
man-of-war?  Not  even  the  hope  of  prize  money  nor  the  promise 
that  he  might  have  a  little  city  to  burn  could  have  tempted  him 
to  do  it ;  but  when  protected  by  eight  war  steamers,  he  becomes 
brave  enough  to  land  and  disorganize  our  little  column. 

"Not  satisfied  with  thus  openly  aiding  Costa  Rica  by  weak- 
ening our  force,  the  British  offered  every  inducement  to  the 
men  to  desert,  giving  them,  through  their  agents,  fifty  cents  a 
day  to  live  on,  and  then  shipping  them  on  board  the  English 
mail  steamer  to  Aspinwall. 

"Every  time  the  Rescue  arrived,  she  was  boarded  by  a 
British  official,  whilst  gunboats  surrounded  her  to  intimidate 
our  men.  When  the  expedition  was  eventually  broken  up  and 
Col.  Lockridge  had  collected  all  the  arms,  munitions  of  war, 
etc.,  on  board  the  Rescue,  Erskine  sent  for  the  men  and  told 
them  that  if  they  would  take  the  munitions  of  war  from  Col. 
Lockridge  and  give  them  into  his  hands  as  security,  he  would 
procure  them  passages  to  the  United  States.  The  men  there- 
upon gave  up  the  arms,  which  were  then  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Martin,  Mayor  of  Greytown,  and  afterwards  taken  from 
him  by  the  British  and  placed  in  the  keeping  of  a  man  named 
Scott.  By  this  stroke  of  British  diplomacy  the  men  were  ren- 
dered perfectly  harmless.  Erskine  immediately  sent  for  Canty, 
an  Englishman,  who  is  in  command  of  the  Costa  Rican  troops 
on  the  river.  He  came  down  forthwith,  and,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  British  guns,  he  took  the  Rescue  and  remained  in 
Greytown  unmolested.  He  was  entertained  most  handsomely  by 
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the  English  officers,  and  no  armed  boats  interferred  with  him, 
or  intimidated  his  men. 

Would  all  the  fabled  wealthy  of  Golconda  have  tempted 
Canty  to  come  to  Greytown  if  he  had  not  felt  perfectly  sure 
that  the  British  would  protect  him?  As  soon  as  this  work  had 
been  accomplished,  the  whole  fleet,  except  one  gun  boat,  got 
up  steam  and  left. 

"Is  it  not  strange  coincidence  that  a  fleet  of  eight  war 
steamers  should  remain  six  months  in  Greytown,  and  then 
leave  as  soon  as  the  river  was  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  Costa 
Ricans,  and  not  until  then?  What  was  the  fleet  there  for  if 
not  to  annoy,  and  if  possible  to  destroy  the  column  on  that 
river? 

"England  has  set  her  eyes  upon  Nicaragua  as  a  great  high- 
way for  her  commerce,  and  have  it  she  will,  if  it  can  be  done. 
She  aims  through  Costa  Rica  at  planting  her  foot  in  Nicara- 
gua ;  and  once  there,  never  mind  by  what  means  ,she  will  then 
claim  it  with  the  same  title  that  she  does  the  Kingdom  of  Oude 
or  any  of  her  other  dominions  throughout  the  world. 

"Let  England's  act  speak.  Let  not  the  honeyed  words  and 
set  diplomatic  speeches  of  her  Minister  lead  us  from  the  true 
issue.  The  British  have  obtained  a  foothold  in  the  different 
Central  American  States,  and  Mr.  Buchanan's  Cabinet  will 
find  it  a  hard  matter  ever  to  dislodge  them. 

C.  R.  Wheat. 
C.  C.  Hornsby's  letter  was  even  more  bitterly  vindicitive  of 
his  own  administration  and  full  of  detail  of  the  British  plots  in 
Central  America.  Not  much  more  than  a  year  later  they  saw  them- 
selves vindicated  as  prophets,  as  Buchanan's  Cabinet  was  brought 
to  the  brink  of  naval  warfare  in  the  Gulf,  while  British  diplomats 
were  negotiating  secret  treaties  with  both  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Rica. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Walker's  own  mistakes,  the  general 
nature  of  the  rescue  expedition,  the  weak  and  vacilliating  nature  of 
Lockridge,  and  the  dissensions  within  the  expedition,  contributed  to 
the  defeat,  yet  each  of  these  shortcomings  was  contributed  to  in 
turn  by  the  influence  of  British  diplomacy  in  Washington. 

Even  his  worst  enemy  had  never  accused  Titus  of  philandering 
with  the  British,  but  now  Titus,  who  had  failed  on  the  river,  struck 
the  last  blow  for  Walker's  enemies.  He  had  reached  Walker's  camp 
two  weeks  after  being  sent  round  by  Lockridge.  Some  had  it  that 
Walker  placed  him  in  custody,  but  Titus  said  he  refused  the  offer 
of  a  place  in  the  army. 
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Walker  was  under  siege  in  Rivas  still,  had  been  under  siege 
for  all  the  months  the  expedition  was  on  the  river,  and  he  was  in 
dire  straits,  with  no  food  and  no  munitions.  But  the  besiegers  were 
worse  off,  were  far  from  home  and  homesick  as  well  as  physically 
sick.  The  rival  governor  had  just  died,  leaving  Walker  with  an 
undisputed  claim  to  the  Presidency.  The  besiegers  afterward  said 
if  Walker  had  held  out  just  two  more  days  they  would  have  given 
up  and  evacuated  the  country. 

But  Titus,  according  to  his  version  of  it,  saw  the  hoplessness 
of  Walker's  situation  and  in  consideration  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
starving  in  the  camp,  he  slipped  away  and  got  to  San  Juan  del  Sud, 
and  appealed  to  Captain  Davis  of  the  United  States  boat  St.  Mary 
to  come  and  coerce  Walker  into  giving  up  this  hopeless  situation  in 
the  name  of  suffering  humanity. 

Davis  supposed  Titus  to  be  a  man  of  influence  and  authority 
in  the  Walker  army  rather  than  an  escaped  and  vengeful  prisoner. 
Horrified  at  disclosures  of  conditions  in  the  camp,  Davis  "persu- 
aded" Walker  gently  by  telling  him  if  he  did  not  give  up  at  once, 
he  would  place  an  embargo  on  the  port  and  take  possession  of 
Walker's  one  boat. 

Again  a  United  States  naval  officer  had  taken  an  unauthorized 
step  that  was  going  to  cause  angry  debate  in  the  press  and  in  Con- 
gress. But  the  charges  that  Davis  was  acting  under  the  influence  of 
the  British  were  not  sustained. 

Walker  and  his  sixteen  officers  were  evacuated  and  taken  on 
the  St.  Mary  to  Aspinwall  and  left  there.  Davis  did  not  evacuate 
Walker's  soldiers  as  he  had  promised  Walker  he  would  do,  but 
turned  them  over  to  the  Costa  Ricans,  who,  however,  cared  for  them 
more  kindly  and  treated  them  more  generously  than  the  "disinter- 
ested" English  officers  had  treated  the  men  at  the  other  San  Juan. 

Walker  seemed  the  least  downhearted  of  all  connected  with  his 
Nicaraguan  affairs.  James  Walker  had  been  killed  in  the  army. 
Norvell  had  died  on  his  way  from  the  San  Juan.  Some  of  his  men 
were  prisoners.  The  rest  sick  and  destitute. 

But  he  reached  New  Orleans,  was  royally  received  there,  and 
went  on  up  through  the  country  to  Washington,  where  as  a  president 
he  held  interviews  with  the  President,  complained  of  Davis'  action, 
explained  his  stand  in  Nicaragua,  and  chatted  of  national  and  inter- 
national affairs  in  general.  Some  of  his  staff  was  with  him.  Wheat 
had  hurried  to  Washington  ahead  of  him  to  use  his  influence  in 
that  city  for  him. 

From  there  he  came,  partly  by  train  and  partly  by  boat,  to 
New  York,  where  such  crowds  greeted  him  that  it  was  almost  im- 
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possible  to  get  him  to  the  platform  where  he  was  to  speak,  the  crowd 
crushing  in  from  all  sides,  snatching  souvenirs. 

His  personal  appearance  was  a  disappointment  to  the  crowd. 
Small  and  spare,  especially  when  flanked  by  Generals  Wheat  and 
Henningsen  as  he  was,  looking  like  an  Indian  from  his  sunburn  and 
sharpened  features,  he  was  not,  to  the  reportorial  view,  the  picture 
of  "the  terrible  man  he  seems  to  be."  He  spoke  clearly  and  sharply, 
but  "he  received  his  welcome  .  .  .  with  a  placidity  amounting  almost 
to  apathy." 

He  stayed  around,  accompanied  by  his  supporters,  making 
speeches,  being  called  for  in  theatres ;  Wheat  substituting  for  him 
once  when  Walker  spoke  briefly  and  retired  and  the  disappointed 
crowd  began  yelling  for  Bob  Wheat. 

Then  Walker  lost  face  in  New  York.  The  last  boatload  of  his 
men  came  in ;  half  clothed,  starving.  Great  sympathy  meetings  were 
called  to  collect  food  and  means  for  their  succor.  But  Walker  did 
not  appear.  As  the  men  came  in  he  went  out — allegedly  departing 
hurriedly  for  a  speaking  tour  in  the  South. 

He  soon  alienated  another  block  of  people  by  becoming  a  Roman 
Catholic,  obviously  with  the  purpose  of  being  more  acceptable  to 
the  Central  American  people.  He  antagonized  others  by  washing 
some  dirty  filibuster  linen  in  public ;  accusing  the  Buchanan  ad- 
ministration of  having  tactily  supported  his  Nicaraguan  enterprise 
and  then  having  turned  on  him  when  it  was  found  that  Pierre  Soule 
was  his  financial  backer,  Soule  having  blocked  some  enterprise  in 
Mexico  that  Buchanan  was  personally  interested  in.  It  was  Soule 
who,  a  year  ago,  had  persuaded  Walker  to  restore  slavery  in  Nicara- 
gua, one  of  the  several  things  that  led  to  his  downfall. 

But,  as  Wheat  had  said,  Walker  would  never  give  up.  Rumor 
had  Walker  expeditions  fitting  out  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
every  few  months.  It  seemed  that  semi-annually,  like  a  migratory 
bird,  Walker  had  to  try  to  take  wing.  Twice  he  actually  had  an  ex- 
pedition fitted  out  and  ready  to  start.  One  abortive  attempt  was 
turned  back  off  the  coast  of  Mississippi.  But  it  is  not  too  clear  if 
these  were  actually  authentic  invasion  attempts,  or  if  Walker  was 
being  used  as  a  tool  by  liberal  interests  to  distract  attention  from 
their  real  programs. 

It  was  not  until  August  1860  that  he  was  able  to  make  a  sus- 
tained landing  in  Nicaragua  again ;  his  final  expedition. 

Wheat  was  not  a  follower  of  Walker,  as  he  is  often  recorded. 
He  was  never  of  Walker's  army,  except  in  that  advisory  capacity 
on  the  San  Juan,  where  he  had  gone  on  a  rescue  mission.  Whether 
or  not  he  acted  as  an  agent  for  the  enterprise,  as  he  acted  as  an 
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agent  for  some  of  the  other  liberator  enterprises  in  which  he  took 
no  active  part,  had  not  been  determined. 

But  his  affiliation  with  Walker  did  him  no  good.  By  his  legiti- 
mate liberator  work  with  the  Mexican  liberal  party,  following  his 
short  term  as  a  Louisiana  Legislature,  he  had  attained  a  position 
of  some  standing  with  both  the  political  and  financial  leaders  of 
the  nation. 

Even  those  who  were  heartily  in  favor  of  any  kind  of  American 
influence  and  control  in  Nicaragua  found  it  hard  to  reconcile  their 
desire  for  republican  expansion  in  the  continent  with  Walker's  un- 
republican  attitudes.  Those  who  knew  Wheat  and  his  enduring 
loyalties  understood  his  position  with  Walker.  Others  did  not. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

Having  been  a  soldier  for  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Nicaragua,  Wheat 
was  now  thinking  seriously  of  going  back  to  his  first  military  en- 
terprise and  becoming  a  soldier  for  the  United  States.  For  this  as 
well  as  for  the  reason  that  New  York  and  Washington  were  now 
the  centers  of  all  liberator  intriguing  and  lobbying,  Wheat  settled 
down  in  that  city,  setting  up  his  residence  on  lower  Broadway  and 
his  "Agency"  at  58  Beaver  street. 

It  was  not  a  time  for  anyone  to  be  settling  in  a  new  location. 
That  fall  the  "great  Financial  Revulsion"  was  full  on,  but  had  he 
liked  fighting  for  fightings  sake  he  saw  plenty  of  it  there  on  small 
scale,  work  riots,  breadline  riots,  working  people  forming  organiza- 
tions for  marching  on  city  officials  to  demand  help,  ruffianly  gangs 
taking  advantage  of  it  all  to  carry  on  their  own  thuggery;  mass 
meetings  to  discuss  the  subject  ending  up  in  rows. 

Soldiers  were  on  guard  everywhere,  General  Scott  himself 
stayin^ron  call. 

But  for  all  the  undercurrent  of  tension  life  went  on  as  usual. 
In  early  September  a  specisi  beard  of  United  States  army  officers, 
detailed  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  assembled  at  West  Point  to  make 
trials  of  breech-loading  rifles  to  determine  the  fitness  of  the  new 
weapon  for  army  service.  Along  with  the  six  official  testers,  were  a 
"large  number  of  distinguished  men  .  .  .  Gen.  Scott,  Gen.  Wheat, 
Col.  Colt"  and  a  dozen  others,  including  an  officer  of  the  Russian 
artillery. 

The  final  outcome  of  these  trials  was  the  decision  that  none 
of  the  breech-loading  weapons  were  as  yet  perfected  enough  to  be 
generally  adopted  for  the  army,  but  one  of  the  several  rifles  was 
namd  superior  to  the  others. 

A  week  later  Wheat  was  involved  in  the  preparations  for  the 
welcoming  of  the  visiting  Scott  Legion  from  Philadelphia,  the  New 
York  veterans'  organizations  planning  a  big  turnout.  The  New  York 
officers  in  the  local  organization  each  had  their  groups ;  the  scat- 
tered privates  and  non-commissioned  men  who  had  seen  service  in 
Mexico  were  gathered  up  and  put  under  command  of  General  Wheat. 

This  was  the  first  public  celebration  of  the  capture  of  the  City 
of  Mexico.  There  had  been  meetings,  as  that  one  Wheat  had  ad- 
dressed in  1853,  but  now  there  was  to  be  a  parade,  flags  flying, 
a  banquet. 

The  weather  turned  out  wrong ;  it  half  rained,  the  streets  were 
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unusually  dirty,  the  papers  said,  and  even  Broadway  was  an  ankle- 
deep  sea  of  mud  for  the  visitors  as  well  as  the  locals  to  wcde 
through.  But  the  whole  city  and  the  shipping1  decked  out  with  flags, 
and  a  good  time  was  had  by  all. 

The  next  big  military  affair  was  the  reburial  of  General  Worth 
in  the  monument  prepared  for  him,  and  the  dedication  of  the  monu- 
ment. By  some  oversight  the  committee  of  preparation  overlooked 
the  great  number  of  Mexican  war  veterans  not  now  connected 
with  the  army.  These  veterans,  in  a  called  gathering,  got  up  a  peti- 
tion signed  by  several  names,  headed  by  C.  R.  Wheat,  asking  for  a 
place  in  the  procession.  The  procession,  already  a  few  miles  long, 
was  expanded  to  let  in  the  regiment  of  them  hurriedly  gotten  to- 
gether, and  some  of  them,  Wheat  included,  were  named  for  the 
guard  as  the  body  in  its  sealed  coffin  lay  in  state  between  the  re- 
moval from  the  Greenwood  cemetery  to  the  new  monument. 

Very  soon  thereafter  a  new  veterans'  organization  or  reserve 
corps  was  gotten  up,  named  the  New  York  Scott  Life  Guard,  Gene- 
ral Ward  Burnett  being  named  president,  General  C.  R.  Wheat, 
vice-president. 

In  the  interemn  Wheat  had  been  writing  to  his  family,  one 
letter  a  tender  and  affectionate  greeting  to  his  father  on  his  fifty- 
seventh  birthday :  "As  I  was  the  first  to  greet  you  as  a  child  I  hope 
to  be  near  you  when  you  take  up  your  triumphal  march  to  the  Great 
Captain."  The  other  letter  was  a  Christmas  greeting  to  his  parents, 
then  visiting  in  Washington.  "I  wish  Pa  and  you  would  call  on  Gov. 
Floyd  and  Gen.  Brown.  Both  have  been  very  kind  to  me  and  I  hope 
through  their  meditation  to  receive  a  Colonelcy  in  one  of  the  new 
regiments.  I  would  like  you  also  to  call  on  Gen.  Quitman,  for  you 
know  he  is  my  military  father,  and  on  Gen.  and  Mrs.  Cazneau  for 
they  have  been  so  kind  that  no  one  can  thank  them  but  you.  Take 
Leo  with  you  that  they  may  see  and  admire  him." 

It  was  a  very  few  months  after  that  Wheat  was  paying  the  last 
tribute  to  the  man  he  called  his  military  father.  The  Scott  Life 
Guard  assembled  at  their  headquarters  in  July  for  showing  proper 
respect  to  the  memory  of  John  A.  Quitman.  General  Wheat  spoke : 

"Fellow  Soldiers  of  the  Scott  Life  Guard — The  sad  intelligence 
we  heard  of  a  few  days  ago,  has,  I  presume,  foretold  to  you  the 
object  of  your  meeting  here  tonight.  A  truly  great  man  has  fallen, 
and  this  nation  has  been  filled  with  the  deepest  gloom.  Death  has 
closed  the  mortal  career  of  one  of  its  brightest  sons.  John  A.  Quit- 
man, late  Major  General  of  the  United  States  army,  but  more  re- 
cently a  member  of  Congress,  expired  at  his  residence,  Natchez, 
Mississippi,  a  few  days  since. 
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"I  wil  lnot  attempt  the  task  of  portraying  his  many  private 
virtues,  nor  the  exalted  nature  and  extent  of  his  public  services.  A 
grateful  people  will  award  the  full  measure  of  justice  to  him,  who, 
by  his  valor  in  the  field  and  wisdom  in  the  council,  has,  in  a  pre- 
eminent degree,  added  lustre  to  the  glory  of  his  country  and  ad- 
vanced the  lasting  welfare  of  his  people.  On  the  occupation  of  the 
City  of  Mexico  by  our  army,  on  the  14th  of  September,  1847,  Gen- 
eral Quitman  was  selected  by  the  gallant  Scott,  as  governor  of  that 
great  city,  which  alone  showed  a  true  deliniation  of  his  honesty  of 
purpose  and  firmness  of  character.  But  he  is  no  more — John  A. 
Quitman  is  dead.  Few  nobler  men  have  fallen  before  the  all  devour- 
ing scythe  of  the  common  enemy  of  man.  He  was  noble,  pure,  truly 
great  as  a  soldier,  but  he  was  immeasurably  greater  as  a  man ; 
generous  without  ostentation,  thoroughly  republican  and  simple  in 
his  manners,  winning  respect  and  golden  opinions  everywhere 
among  the  virtuous  and  good.  He  has  left  behind  him  a  name  that 
generations  to  come  will  revere  and  bless.  His  virtues  are  indelibly 
engraven  in  our  hearts,  beaming  with  refulgent  brightness  .  .  ." 

It  was  a  sad  year  for  the  liberators.  Quitman  died  in  July ; 
L.  J.  Sigur  died  in  November,  and  General  Gadsden  died  in  Decem- 
ber. Earlier  that  year  General  Persifer  Smith  had  passed  away. 
General  Henderson  had  died  earlier.  On  the  death  of  Sigur  his 
former  newspaper,  the  Delta,  sadly  commented  that  most  of  those 
connected  with  the  liberating  movements,  especially  those  in  rela- 
tion to  Cuba  were  gone.  Shortly  before  his  death,  Mr.  Sigur  had 
said  sorrowfully  that  now  his  name  could  never  be  connected  with 
the  liberation  of  Cuba  though  he  had  given  his  all  to  it  he  would 
pass  away  without  seeing  his  great  aim  fulfilled. 

What  was  his  single  sorrow  to  that  of  General  Wheat  who  four 
years  later  was  to  pass  away  with  a  long  series  of  tragically  unful- 
filled aims  left  behind  him?  But  one  of  his  Causes  had  been  a  suc- 
cess and  now  already  that  liberal  government  in  Mexico  was  tot- 
tering. 

On  the  14th  of  September,  1858,  General  Wheat  used  the  parade 
in  commemoration  of  the  surrender  of  the  City  of  Mexico  as  a  time 
for  parading  an  achievement  of  his  own.  Among  other  things  that 
he  had  been  doing  during  that  year  between  his  return  from  the 
Walker  expedition  and  his  eulogy  of  Quitman,  such  as  working  for 
a  commission  in  the  United  States  army,  keeping  up  with  the  vet- 
erans, and  keeping  up  his  Agency,  he  had  been  inventing. 

He  had  already  done  some  of  this ;  the  special  shell  he  had 
designed,  the  guns  of  the  Nicaraguans  that  he  had  improved,  the 
guns  in  Mexico  that  he  had  improved  and  adapted.  Now  in  this 
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parade  that  marched  past  the  home  of  General  Scott  with  band 
music  and  a  special  salute  to  the  General,  the  Herald  noted  that: 

"A  curious  feature  of  the  parade  was  the  appearance  of  a 
cannon,  which  brought  up  the  rear,  which  was  twelve  feet  long.  It 
is  something  new,  and  is  known  as  the  patent  accelerating  cannon. 
Its  peculiarity  is  that  it  fires  three  charges  of  powder  behind  a  nine 
pound  shell,  which  will  hit  at  the  enormous  distance  of  five  miles. 
The  ball  or  shell  is  shaped  like  the  minie  rifle  ball.  This  cannon, 
which  has  been  named  the  Winfield  Scott,  will  shortly  be  taken  to 
Europe  by  General  Wheat." 

A  later  account  states  that  this  was  a  breech-loading  cannon, 
and  that  General  Wheat  never  succeeded  in  having  his  gun  intro- 
duced in  the  United  States. 

Exactly  a  year  later  a  news  account  from  Europe  told  of  the 
demonstration  in  England  of  a  new  cannon  just  patented  by  an 
English  inventor,  which,  word  for  word,  corresponded  to  the  de- 
scription of  Wheat's  gun  as  given  in  the  Herald.  An  English  gun 
"introduced"  by  the  United  States  army  during  the  Civil  War  and 
widely  used  by  the  Union  troops  also  corresponds  to  this  descrip- 
tion. 

On  January  2nd  he  wrote: 

"A  happy  New  Year !  It  is  the  Sabbath — I  came  over  last  night 
from  New  York  and  stopped  here  (Philadelphia)  as  there  is  no 
train  tonight.  I  am  on  my  way  to  Old  Point  Comfort  near  Norfolk 
where  my  cannon  is  to  be  tested  this  week." 

A  month  later  he  wrote  again  in  reference  to  his  gun,  and  to 
other  matters :  "General  Alvarez  had  again  invited  me  to  return  to 
the  army  with  the  same  grade  I  had  when  I  left.  Mexico  has 
a  strange  fascination  for  me  and  it  does  seem  that  my  lot  is  cast 
there  for  I  am  and  have  ever  been  a  favorite  in  that  country.  They 
give  me  rank  and  pay  while  my  own  country  will  not." 

"I  have  concluded  the  experiment  with  my  cannon  at  Point 
Comfort  beating  the  greatest  government  ranger  more  than  one 
hundred  per  cent.  The  large  gun  at  West  Point  Foundry  will  be 
finished  in  about  five  weeks." 

No  further  reference  to  government  approval  of  his  guns  has 
been  found.  In  a  reference  to  him  during  the  Civil  War  one  of  the 
papers  stated  that  he  never  succeeded  with  his  gun. 

A  few  weeks  later  a  New  Orleans  newspaper  was  denying 
that  General  Wheat,  General  Henningsen,  and  other  leading  fili- 
busters were  in  Washington  preparing  for  another  invasion  of  the 
Isthmus. 

General  Henningsen,  the  editor  stated,  was  working  up  a  home- 
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steading  party  for  the  Silver  Mountains  of  Arizona;  a  legal  colo- 
nizing scheme,  it  was  stated. 

"As  for  the  gallant,  genial,  adventurous  Gen.  Robadeau  (sic) 
Wheat,  he  is,  as  we  happen  to  know,  engaged  to  return  to  his  old 
friends  and  rank  in  the  Constitutional  army  of  Mexico.  General 
Alvarez  has  invited  him  back  in  the  most  flattering  terms,  and  Gen. 
Wheat  but  awaits  the  formal  recognition  of  Mr.  Mata  to  start  with 
two  or  three  personal  friends  and  some  munitions  of  war,  to  resume 
his  place  as  Brigadier  General  under  Alvarez." 

Whether  these  "munitions  of  war"  included  Wheat's  own  gun 
is  not  known,  but,  unless  the  government  had  taken  over  his  trial 
guns,  he  would  hardly  have  missed  such  an  opportunity  for  giving 
them  a  trial.  During  this  second  revolution  it  was  noted  that  the 
Alvarez  had  some  little  brass  guns  especially  adapted  to  being  car- 
ried up  over  the  steep  mountain  roads  on  a  pole  on  the  shoulders 
of  two  men  yet  as  effective  as  12-pounders.  Wheat  may  have  in- 
vented or  adapted  these  little  howitzers. 

Scarcely  had  this  flattering  notice  of  General  Wheat  appeared 
than  he  received  some  unfavorable  notoriety. 

Said  the  Herald :  "Yesterday  afternoon,  between  one  and  two 
o'clock,  there  was  quite  an  interesting  time  between  General  Robert 
Wheat,  of  Nicaragua  notoriety,  and  Colonel  George  F.  Cauty,  of 
the  Costa  Rica  service.  It  appears  that  the  General,  for  nearly  two 
years  past,  has  entertained  anything  but  the  most  agreeable  and 
kindly  intentions  toward  the  Colonel,  arising  from  circumstances 
growing  out  of  the  Lockridge  expedition  in  1857." 

Then  followed  Cauty's  statement  as  given  to  the  reporter.  Gen- 
eral Wheat  met  him  coming  out  of  Delmonico's  with  friends ;  asked 
if  he  were  not  Colonel  Cauty,  made  some  reference  to  Greytown ; 
then  he  spat  in  Cauty's  face  and  struck  him  with  his  hand  above  the 
eye.  Cauty  returned  both  favors.  Then  he  asked  for  Wheat's  card, 
and  while  handing  him  the  card  with  one  hand  Wheat  beat  him 
over  the  head  with  a  cane,  and  when  he  fell  kicked  him. 

Cauty  went  on  with  a  detailed  account  of  the  affair  in  Nicara- 
gua, and  said  that  he  had  treated  the  filibuster  prisoners  of  war 
kindly.  He  claimed  that  Wheat  had  challenged  him  in  Greytown. 
and  that  he  disregarded  the  challenge.  Now  in  front  of  Delmonico's 
Wheat  accused  him  of  having  thrown  his  card  to  the  ground  in 
Greytown. 

The  Herald  drew  a  contrast  between  the  men :  "Gen.  Wheat, 
who  is  a  very  tall,  powerfully  built,  handsome  man  .  .  .  Colonel 
Cauty  is  an  Englishman  of  short  stature  ..."  A  brief  summary  of 
the  career  of  each  was  given. 
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Auother  account  handled  the  affair  less  seriously :  "Yesterday 
afternoon  Gen.  Wheat,  of  Nicaraguan  noteriety,  and  Col  Cauty,  of 
Costa  Rico,  measured  arms  outside  of  Delmonico's,  to  the  enter- 
tainment of  between  one  and  two  hundred  onlookers.  The  General 
broke  his  cane  over  the  Colonel's  head,  giving  a  severe  cut,  but 
nothing  dangerous." 

There  was  a  brief  exchange  of  newspaper  letters  between  the 
two,  each  accusing  the  other.  Wheat  did  not  like  the  newspaper 
writer's  comparison  of  size.  His  letter  might  have  been  an  allegory 
of  the  situation  in  Nicaragua.  As  he  claimed  a  big  friend  of  Cauty 's 
held  Wheat  helpless  while  Cauty  hit  him  in  the  face. 

What  the  papers  did  not  report  was  that  at  the  time  Wheat 
first  came  to  New  York,  Cauty,  having  failed  to  get  support  from 
his  own  nation,  had  the  impudence  to  come  to  the  United  States  to 
solicit  funds  and  support  in  his  efforts  to  take  over  the  disputed 
Transit  route. 

He  failed  in  that  first  attempt,  but  he  was  back  again  putting 
on  a  drive  for  funds  and  winning  adherents.  It  was  all  too  much  for 
Wheat,  this  treacherous  soldier-of-fortune  who  had  aided  in  the 
ruin  of  Walker's  plans,  now  trying  to  get  United  States  aid  to  help 
him  establish  a  British  monopoly  in  Nicaragua,  and,  worse  yet, 
being  wined  and  dined  by  men  who  had  turnend  on  Walker. 

Wheat's  Agency  was  above  Delmonico's,  and  here  was  this 
deadly  enemy  making  a  parade  of  himself  right  in  Wheat's  own 
backyard. 

Furthermore  Cauty  had  been  spreading  malicious  lies  about 
the  filibusters  and  about  Wheat.  Wheat  had  not  been  a  prisoner 
of  war ;  and  a  man  of  Wheat's  position  would  never  have  challenged 
Cauty ;  a  man  dueled  only  with  his  social  equals,  and  all  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Lockridge  expedition  believed  Cauty  to  be  a  man  of  low 
upbringing  and  shady  past.  Hearing  that  Cauty  was  claiming  to 
have  been  challenged  by  him  and  to  have  rejected  the  challenge, 
in  full  view  of  a  large  American  public  Wheat  proved  conclusively 
that  Cauty  did  not  even  know  the  code  of  dueling.  He  offered  him 
the  two  deadly  insults  by  which  a  man  provoked  another  to  chal- 
lenge him ;  instead  of  doing  so,  Cauty  retaliated  in  kind.  Then, 
having  so  violated  the  code  that  a  duel  was  impossible,  he  stupidly 
asked  for  Wheat's  card.  Wheat  gave  it  to  him,  along  with  a  clout 
across  the  head. 

Two  months  later  Wheat  was  involved  in  another  flare-up  of 
Nicaraguan  hostilities.  In  the  barroom  of  the  St.  Nicholas  hotel 
Colonel  Titus  with  a  group  of  friends  encountered  Colonel  Ander- 
son with  a  group  of  friends. 
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An  altercation  started  between  Titus  and  Anderson,  and  a 
"little  fellow,"  otherwise  unidentified  except  as  a  friend  of  Ander- 
son's, struck  Titus,  and  was  knocked  to  the  floor.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  the  "little  fellow"  was  Walker  himself,  then  going  abcut  incog- 
nito or  under  the  assumed  name  of  Wilson.  The  whole  Anderson 
party  then  attacked  Titus  with  canes  and  fists,  a  police  officer 
being  about  the  only  casualty. 

With  the  fight  stopped,  Titus  went  to  his  room,  but  came  back 
down  an  hour  later,  thinking  the  others  had  gone,  and  this  time 
there  was  a  general  riot,  with  guests  jumping  out  all  the  windows, 
and  the  police  suddenly  putting  out  the  lights  and  conveying  Colonel 
Titus  out.  Next  day  it  was  announced  that  Wililam  Walker,  sup- 
posed to  be  halfway  to  Nicaragua,  had  come  back  to  the  city  in 
disguise. 

The  following  night  the  Anderson  party  came  back  to  the  St. 
Nicholas  looking  for  Titus.  The  police  were  prepared  and  took 
Anderson  into  custody.  An  anxious  party  of  friends  accompanied 
him  and  tried  to  bail  him  out. 

The  following  day  Colonel  Titus,  asked  to  prefer  charges 
against  Anderson,  told  the  officials,  "Southerners  do  not  settle 
their  differences  that  way."  However  Anderson  was  put  under 
peace  bond  and  discharged.  Enough  of  the  row  had  been  overheard 
for  reporters  to  know  Anderson  accused  Titus  of  being  a  traitor 
to  the  Nicaraguan  cause. 

Still  Wheat  did  not  start  for  Mexico,  although  Colonel  Mata 
had  long  been  officially  recognized  as  the  Mexican  minister  by  the 
United  States  government.  About  the  time  Mata  was  recognized 
Isaac  McMicken  was  appointed  United  States  Consul  in  Apaculpo. 

This  was  the  chronology  of  events  in  Mexico.  From  the  time 
Wheat  had  left  in  August,  1856  the  long  delay  in  promulgating  the 
new  Constitution  had  fretted  the  liberals  and  given  good  oppor- 
tunity to  the  reactionaries.  After  it  was  promulgated  in  January, 
1857,  it  was  some  time  before  it  was  put  into  effect.  Weaknesses 
showed  up  in  it.  Further,  the  Constitution  required  all  public  offi- 
cials to  swear  to  it,  and  the  church  threatened  to  excommunicate 
anyone  who  did. 

In  his  own  State  Alvarez  was  enforcing  the  new  Constitution 
and  the  Ley  Juarez  with  a  rough  hand.  In  Oaxaca,  Juarez,  who  was 
Governor  there  again,  was  doing  the  same ;  their  attacks  aimed 
chiefly  at  the  clergy. 

But  now  Comonfort  was  beginning  to  show  his  weakness  by 
trying  to  please  everybody,  which  meant  giving  in  to  whoever  was 
putting  on  the  most  pressure  at  the  moment. 
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However  he  managed  fairly  well  in  pleasing  everybody  and 
yet  living  up  to  his  party  principles.  Under  the  election  held  under 
the  new  Constitution,  in  December,  1857,  Ignacio  Comonfort  be- 
came president  of  Mexico  for  four  years,  and  Benito  Juarez  became 
President  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  made  him  successor  to  the 
president  in  case  of  death  or  resignation. 

Now  if  ever  the  Liberals  should  have  been  easy  in  mind.  But 
now  that  they  saw  that  liberalism  was  not  just  a  passing  fancy  as 
they  had  hoped,  the  Conservatives  and  the  Clergy  really  began 
their  work  of  undermining  the  government. 

It  was  prepostrous — and  Justice  Juarez  publicly  said  it  was 
prepostrous — that  a  man  who  had  given  his  all  to  the  Liberal  cause 
as  Comonfort  had  done,  would  ever  turn  against  them. 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth  when  the  Plan  of 
Tacubaya  was  declared,  setting  aside  the  New  Constitution  and  all 
the  laws  of  1857 ;  making  General  Comonfort  supreme  dictator 
of  Mexico  with  full  powers  to  frame  a  new  government  and  new 
laws.  General  Zuloagao,  who  with  General  Payno,  was  the  leader 
of  the  conspiracy,  moved  his  military  forces  in  to  the  capital,  and 
Comonfort  had  the  more  liberal  of  his  cabinet  members,  including 
Juarez,  placed  under  technical  arrest  before  they  could  object- 
Just  too  late  Comonfort  saw  what  he  had  done ;  he  had  simply 
abolished  government,  law  and  order,  and  left  anarchy.  He  tried 
now  to  back  down,  but  the  Conservatives  would  accept  no  modifi- 
cation, and  the  Liberals  would  no  longer  trust  Comonfort's  least 
word. 

He  did  release  Juarez,  who  in  January  11,  1858,  fled  to  Quere- 
taro  where  seventy  liberal  members  of  Congress  had  gathered.  They 
met  and  declared  that  Comonfort  by  his  acts  had  forfeited  the 
presidency,  and  Benito  Juarez  was  named  President  of  Mexico. 

By  advice  of  his  cabinet,  Juarez  decided  to  set  up  his  capital 
in  Vera  Cruz,  the  strategic  point  of  all  Mexico  in  relation  to  com- 
merce and  to  the  United  States. 

But  Juarez  was  to  the  northwest  of  Mexico  city,  and  Vera 
Cruz  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the  Zuloaga  party  held  all  central 
Mexico.  So  there  followed  a  strange  and  involved  journey.  Going 
toward  the  Pacific  side,  by  easy  stages  Juarez  reached  Colma,  then 
the  port  of  Manzanillo.  From  there  he  went  by  boat  to  Acapulco, 
and  was  there  in  conference  with  Alvarez  for  a  few  days.  From 
there  he  took  the  San  Francisco  boat  to  the  Isthmus.  On  this  boat 
was  Samuel  Brannan,  who  entertained  Juarez  and  his  cabinet,  and 
introduced  him  to  the  other  American  passengers  on  whom  he  made 
a  good  impression, 
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Crossing  the  Isthmus,  Juarez  got  a  boat  from  Aspinwall  to 
New  Orleans,  where  again  he  stayed  a  few  days,  making  the  right 
contacts.  Then  he  and  his  party  took  the  Tennessee  for  Vera  Cruz, 
where  that  strong  Liberal  La  Llave  was  holding  out.  In  early  May 
Juarez  set  up  in  Vera  Cruz  the  Mexican  Constitutional  government. 

Then,  as  far  as  his  impatient  sympathizers  could  see,  Juarez 
did  nothing. 

Benito  Juarez  was  not  a  military  leader.  He  had  never  pre- 
tended to  any  military  leadership.  Nor  were  there  any  great  mili- 
tary leaders  in  his  cabinet  or  on  his  staff.  Juarez  was  no  politician 
either.  He  was  a  statesman,  and  he  had  executed  a  brilliant  bit  of 
statesmanship. 

He  had  set  up  his  government  in  Vera  Cruz,  through  which 
the  United  States  had  its  closest  and  more  direct  contacts  with 
Mexico,  and  where  Juarez,  by  way  of  Panama  and  by  way  of  the 
border,  had  the  best  contacts  with  the  two  strongest  liberal  military 
leaders,  Alvarez  and  Viduarri. 

As  the  Tribune  said,  "The  periphery  of  the  republic  holds  out 
against  the  center."  Zuloagoa,  with  his  government  and  army  in 
central  Mexico,  had  against  him  La  Llave,  and  now  the  Constitu- 
tional government,  in  Vera  Cruz,  Garza  in  Tampico,  Viduarri  in 
Neuva  Leon,  Alvarez  in  Guerrero,  and  lesser  liberal  leaders  ringed 
around  him  south  and  north  and  west. 

And  with  this  set-up,  Mexico  open  to  the  United  States  from 
the  Gulf  and  Panama,  from  Texas,  and  from  California,  both  men 
and  arms  could  come  in  from  all  directions  to  support  the  liberals. 

Only  two  things  prevented  all  out  liberal  aid  from  the  United 
States ;  the  greed  of  the  moneyed  men  in  the  United  States  who 
wanted  material  returns,  say  lands,  for  their  aid,  and  the  distrust 
of  the  Mexican  liberals  because  of  this  very  thing. 

Juarez  was  eager  to  get  both  money  and  arms  from  the  United 
States,  but  he  considered  the  redemption  of  Mexico  sufficient  re- 
turns to  the  sister  republic,  as  it  would  have  been.  Later  Juarez 
was  to  become  very  distrustful  of  United  States  filibusters,  and  he 
began  to  ask  for  money  only,  unaccompanied  by  men  however  al- 
truistic their  aims.  He  was  finally  to  break  with  Alvarez  on  this 
point. 

In  the  United  States  the  press  grieved  over  the  situation  in 
Mexico,  and  spoke  sadly  of  the  total  dismemberment  of  the  federa- 
tion there;  reiterating  that  Mexicans  just  were  not  fit  for  self 
government  and  needed  a  strong  hand  over  them  preferably  the 
hand  of  an  American  protectorate. 
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While  they  examined  the  mote  in  the  eye  of  the  brother  re- 
public ;  in  the  United  States,  that  was  so  sure  of  its  own  fitness  for 
self  government,  several  brands  of  filibusters  were  rampaging 
around  the  country  and  making  threatening  gestures  toward  Mexi- 
co, Cuba,  San  Domingo,  and  Nicaragua ;  on  the  Texas  border  there 
was  a  little  war  on  between  Captain  Ford's  soldiers  and  some  un- 
ruly Indians ;  the  Mormons  were  in  insurrection  in  Utah ;  in  New 
Orleans  a  Vigilance  committee  of  several  hundred  armed  men  had 
taken  possession  of  the  arsenal  and  Jackson  square  in  preparation 
for  handling  the  forthcoming  election  of  mayor  by  force  of  arms; 
in  New  York  the  Dead  Rabbits  and  other  gangs  were  killing  and 
slugging  wholesale ;  and  down  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  British  man-o- 
wars  were  firing  on  and  boarding  American  merchant  boats  on 
pretext  they  might  be  carrying  slaves. 

No  sooner  had  the  quarrel  over  shipping  been  settled,  with 
England  claiming  an  official  had  overstepped  his  instructions,  when 
in  a  surprise  move  England  claimed  a  protectorate  over  Nicaragua, 
and  put  a  ban  on  American  shipping  or  American  passengers.  While 
the  United  States  was  in  an  uproar  over  this  and  thinking  of  noth- 
ing but  Nicaragua,  Great  Britian  negotiated  a  hundred  year  treaty 
with  Guatamala,  getting  along  with  it  the  territory  that  became 
British  Honduras,  then  England  quietly  stepped  out  of  the  Nicara- 
guan  fuss,  leaving   Nicaragua  flat. 

Things  were  amazingly  quiet  in  Mexico,  considering  that  the 
nation  was  in  a  state  of  major  revolution ;  that  its  elected  president 
had  been  forced  out,  for  Comonfort  had  escaped  from  the  chaos  he 
had  caused  and  come  to  the  United  States,  and  that  the  Constitu- 
tional governnment  was  in  a  sense  in  exile  away  from  the  capital 
of  the  nation. 

But  there  was  furious  activity  on  Mexican  affairs  in  the  United 
States.  Through  Minister  McLane  the  government  was  trying  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  with  Juarez,  unlimited  assistance  in  putting  his 
government  back  in  its  rightful  place  in  return  for  unlimited  con- 
cessions on  trade  and  rights  of  way;  the  choice  of  these  being  a 
right  of  way  across  Sonora  and  a  right  of  way  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Tehuantepec. 

With  a  far  view  of  a  canal  across  this  Isthmus,  the  plan  at  the 
moment  was  a  transit  route  similar  to  that  across  Panama.  At  first 
there  had  been  an  attempt  to  purchase  Lower  California  and  the 
adjacent  undeveloped  states  from  Mexico.  This  Juarez  would  not 
hear  of,  but  he  was  favorably  inclined  to  the  rights  of  way,  until, 
with  some  changes  in  his  cabinet,  opposition  rose.  The  sticking 
point  now  was  that  the  United  States  wanted  full  protection  over 
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its  citizens  in  these  trade  areas,  and  the  Mexicans  saw  in  that  a  vir- 
tual protectorate  in  Mexico. 

While  these  negotiations  were  hanging  fire,  Wheat's  return 
to  Mexico  was  hanging  fire,  too. 

The  newspapers  had  got  hold  of  rumors  of  a  gigantic  American 
army  for  Juarez.  The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  announced 
it  in  July.  Six  regiments  of  500  men  each  were  to  be  raised  in  the 
New  York  vicinity;   others  in  other   sections. 

A  week  later  the  Journal  revised  its  estimates ;  only  two  regi- 
ments of  a  thousand  men  each  would  be  raised,  one  in  the  east,  one 
in  California. 

"The  commanding  officer  of  this  force,  Brig.  General  Wheat  .  .  ■ 
left  this  city  a  day  or  two  ago  in  the  steamship  Marion  for  Charles- 
ton, where  we  [he]  will  proceed  to  Vera  Cruz,  via  New  Orleans,  in 
company  with  a  dispatch  from  the  Juarez  government  asking  for 
his  presence  at  that  point  as  soon  as  possible.  The  present  arrange- 
ment is  for  Gen.  Wheat  to  remain  in  Mexico,  and  look  after  affairs 
there  until  the  arrival  of  the  two  regiments  from  the  United  States, 
when  he  will  assume  the  command. 

"The  colonel  of  the  New  York  regiment  is  the  late  Commissary 
General  of  this  State,  J.  H.  Hobart  Ward,  a  captain  of  the  regular 
army  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  now  the  Commander  of  the  Scott 
Life  Guard,  composed  exclusively  of  men  who  fought  in  Mexico." 

Abel  Smith,  Jr.  was  named  Adjutant.  Later  he  was  Wheat's 
aide. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  took  up  the  story,  printing  in  full 
the  text  of  the  communication  offering  this  army  that  would  be 
presented  to  the  Minister  of  the  Mexican  government  on  his  arri- 
val in  New  Orleans. 

Then  the  New  York  Tribune  entered  into  a  serious  discussion 
as  to  whether  Mexican  Minister  Degollado  could  possibly  enter  into 
such  arrangement,  and  how  the  neutrality  laws  would  operate  here. 
And  were  these  volunteers  the  same  "Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle" 
whose  activities  had  been  noted  a  short  time  ago? 

Wheat  himself  put  an  end  to  these  rumors  with  a  letter  to  the 
Delta,  to  be  forwarded  to  other  papers : 

"Having  seen  a  statement  in  a  New  York  paper,  which  has 
been  copied  by  almost  all  the  papers  in  the  country,  to  the  effect 
that  I  have  been  invited  by  the  President  of  Mexico  to  take  a  column 
of  my  countrymen  to  aid  the  Liberal  cause,  I  wish  in  justice  to  Mr. 
Juarez  to  state  that  no  such  invitation  has  been  received  by  me." 

The  editor  regretfully  inferred  from  this  that  no  Foreign 
Legion  for  Mexico  was  in  prcspect.  But  Wheat  did  not  say  that  at 
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all;  he  simply  said  he  had  received  no  such  invitation  as  that  de- 
scribed from  Juarez. 

Meantime  there  had  been  other  developments  in  Mexico.  Gen- 
eral Zuloagao,  who  had  become  self -named  President  of  reactionary 
Mexico  after  forcing  Comonfort  out,  was  forced  out  in  his  turn 
by  his  second  in  command,  Miguel  Miramon.  To  make  sure  Zuloagao 
was  out,  Miramon  had  him  removed  to  a  military  command  in  the 
interior,  which  was  really  in  command  of  him,  he  was  virtually  a 
prisoner  there. 

This  was  bad  news  for  the  liberals.  Miramon  was  a  bold  and 
daring  and  popular  young  military  leader  with  a  reputation  of 
intellectual  brilliance.  He  was  also  closely  affiliated  with  the  church 
and  church  party,  while  Zuloagao  was  all  military  man  and  indef- 
ferent  to  the  church. 

The  Liberals  who  had  been  sitting  around  waiting  for  the 
reactionary  movement  to  fall  of  its  own  weight,  now  saw  that  they 
could  not  depend  on  that,  they  must  crush  it. 

But  how?  The  liberals  had  drained  their  private  funds  in  the 
earlier  revolution.  With  the  split  in  government  they  were  cut  off 
from  most  of  the  revenues  of  the  country.  A  good  part  of  the  trained 
military  was  with  the  reactionaries. 

On  October  5,  the  Tribune  noted  that  the  California  steamship 
lines  were  doing  a  rushing  business,  the  Northern  Light  took  out 
800  passengers,  the  Baltic  nearly  1,000.  The  wharves  were  crowded 
with  spectators.  And  Marshall  Rynders  and  his  aids  were  buzzing 
about  looking  for  filibusters. 

"Gen.  Bob  Wheat,  of  Nicaragua  filibuster  notoriety,  with  four 
aids,  went  out  in  the  Baltic,  ostensibly  to  go  to  Acapulco,  to  enter 
the  Mexican  army  as  a  Brigadier-General ;  but  it  was  rumored  that 
he  would  meet  the  "gray-eyed  man"  on  the  way." 

The  Herald  also  noted  the  unusual  activity,  the  great  number 
of  passengers  as  well  as  visitors,  the  loads  of  freight,  the  overload 
of  coal  the  Baltic  took  on.  The  wharves  crowded  with  rleatives  and 
friends,  and  most  affecting  scenes  of  parting  with  loved  ones. 

"Most  of  the  passengers  seemed  to  be  of  the  poorer  class, 
doubtless  attracted  by  the  cheap  fare,  since  they  can  travel  nearly 
as  cheap  as  they  can  stay  at  home.  Probably  the  Baltic  never  before 
carried  so  democratic  a  cargo. 

"But  among  the  passengers  there  were  some  gentlemen  of  de- 
cided destinction — none  the  less  than  some  renowned  filibusters, 
including  General  Wheat  of  Nicaragua  and  Mexican  fame.  They 
go  to  Acapulco  to  join  General  Alvarez.  But  this  incident  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  rumored  expedition  of  Walker  and  his  followers. 
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In  all  probability  we  shall  soon  hear  of  General  Wheat,  as  he  is  to 
lead  a  column  to  the  city  of  Mexico." 

For  the  first  time  in  all  his  career  some  of  the  newsmen  had 
begun  to  wonder  if  there  was  more  to  Wheat's  ac'ivities  than  there 
seemed  to  be.  His  frequent  visits  to  Washington  and  the  contacts 
he  made  there,  must  have  roused  curiosity,  for  the  speculation  came 
from  a  correspondent  there : 

"So  far  as  known  General  Wheat  is  only  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  had  gone  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  liberals.  The  invita- 
tion was  extended  to  him  by  General  Alvarez  some  months  ago." 

Then  as  the  revised  McLane  treaty,  signed  by  all  the  Liberal 
cabinet,  was  brought  back  to  Washington  and  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  opening  of  the  1860  session,  his  name  came  up  again. 

This  treaty  was  aimed  to  open  up  to  United  States  development 
all  the  untapped  natural  resources  of  Mexico,  and  to  open  Mexico 
up  to  civilization,  as  some  writers  crudely  put  it. 

The  Mexicans  were  not  sure  they  cared  at  all  for  the  Yankee 
brand  of  civilization,  and  indeed  there  were  a  good  many  of  the 
Americans  who  were  wondering  if  they  themselves  did. 

But  Mexico  was  in  a  dreadful  condition  now ;  trade  and  com- 
merce at  a  standstill ;  funds  of  both  parties  exhausted,  the  resources 
of  the  country  sapped. 

In  the  United  States  there  was  grumbling  that  all  that  unex- 
ploited  commerce  of  Mexico  should  come  to  them ;  every  year  Eng- 
land was  taking  out  of  Mexico  billions  in  silver  for  goods  the  United 
States  could  better  supply,  and  giving  Mexico  nothinng  to  boot  in 
the  way  of  expanded  facilities. 

The  United  States  would  give  as  well  as  take.  It  was  thought 
the  treaty  would  end  the  war  and  begin  a  period  of  great  commer- 
cial expansion  for  Mexico.  Railroads  would  be  built  and  water  lines 
opened  up. 

"The  railroad  in  Mexico,  the  grant  for  which  was  obtained 
under  Santa  Anna,  and  which  Generals  Wheat  and  Rino  have  rea- 
sons to  believe  will  be  renewed  by  the  Juarez  government  for  the 
aid  which  those  generals  with  their  outgoing  armies  will  render  the 
Liberals,  commences  at  Arenas  Bay,  Texas,  and  continues  to  Car- 
mago,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  across  Mexico  to  Mazatlan." 

But  the  invitation  extended  by  Alvarez  had  been  a  long  time 
ago.  There  had  been  several  changes  in  the  liberal  government  and 
in  the  liberal  cabinet  since  then,  with  resulting  changes  in  policies 
and  attitudes.  Alvarez,  once  the  acknowledged  leader  of  all  liberal 
movements,  was  not  even  secondary  now.  The  aggressive  and  more 
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radical  leaders  were  in  power.  They  were,  in  theory  at  least,  wholly 
democratic,  and  Alvarez  still  held  some  feudal  attitudes. 

Alvarez,  who  had  been  suspected  by  Santa  Anna  of  trafficing 
with  filibusters,  was  still  suspected  of  being  willing  to  countenance 
movements  into  Sonora.  Worse  yet,  General  Comonfort  had  come 
back  from  his  brief  exile  in  Europe,  and,  playing  on  the  inertia  of 
the  Juarez  government,  was  intriguing  to  get  back  into  Mexico  and 
back  into  power,  and  rumor  tied  Alvarez  up  with  this.  Alvarez 
would  have  been  the  last  man  to  connive  with  Comonfort  after  he 
had  reniged  on  the  liberal  party ;  Alvarez  stayed  loyal  to  Juarez 
all  the  way  through,  but  in  that  land  of  intrigue  and  treachery, 
how  could  Juarez  be  sure? 

How  could  anyone  even  be  sure  that  General  Wheat  did  not 
go  to  Acapulco  to  keep  an  eye  on  conditions  there? 

None  of  the  United  States  aid  had  been  diverted  to  Guerrero. 
Juarez  was  keeping  everything  under  his  control  in  as  far  as  he 
safely  could. 

As  soon  as  the  arms  for  Alvarez  did  come  in,  Wheat  volun- 
teered to  take  command  of  an  advance  guard  of  his  army  in  a  cam- 
paign toward  the  capital  where  the  reactionaries  still  held  out.  Al- 
varez told  him  sadly  that  much  as  he  wished  to  make  the  move,  he 
had  to  wait  for  money.  Wheat  wrote  home  that  Alvarez  had  to  stay 
on  the  defensive  only  as  he  lacked  the  funds  to  move  his  army, 
8,000  men,  out  of  state  in  an  offensive  campaign. 

But  it  was  not  want  of  funds  alone  that  kept  Alvarez  holed 
up  in  his  own  state ;  he  too  was  disturbed  by  the  inerta,  the  changes 
of  attitude ;  come  what  would,  he  was  going  to  keep  his  own  state 
secure. 

Wheat  now  took  up  the  role  of  newspaper  correspondent.  He 
wrote  eloquently  of  his  visit  to  the  old  General : 

"On  the  21st  of  October,  having  obtained  mules  and  horses,  we 
took  up  the  line  of  march  for  La  Providencia,  the  Hacienda  of  Gen- 
eral Juan  Alvarez,  the  ex-president  of  the  republic.  We  were  es- 
corted as  far  as  the  Garita  by  the  Consuls  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  and  the  agent  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany, who  joined  us  in  a  stirrup  cup  and  then  left  us  to  the  mercy 
of  our  guides  and  a  soldier  who  had  charge  of  our  baggage  mules." 

This  escort  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  an  official  dele- 
gation, but  he  does  not  say  so. 

"Our  path  lay  through  fissures  in  the  mountains,  so  very  nar- 
row that  two  men  can  never  ride  abreast  and  to  meet  is  very  dan- 
gerous in  many  places.  The  scenery  was  grand.  Birds  of  every  hue 
sailed  to  and  fro,  seeking  a  place  to  roost,  for  night  came  upon  us, 
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leaving  us  no  guiding  star  but  our  boy  Theophile,  who  rode  a  hand- 
some gray  horse  in  the  advance,  singing  out  to  us  every  now  and 
then  to  look  out,  as  some  projecting  limb  or  rock  would  strike  his 
head  or  leg,  and  as  we  in  the  rear  could  not  tell  which  pait  was 
struck,  you  can  imagine  the  feats  of  horsemanship  which  we  per- 
formed. 

"After  a  ride  of  four  or  five  hours  we  arrived  at  a  small  hamlet 
in  a  little  valley  where  a  family  had  just  settled,  who,  having  noth- 
ing themselves,  of  course,  could  give  us  nothing.  Seating  ourselves 
around  a  fire,  we  dived  into  a  mysterious  basket  prepared  for  us 
by  our  old  friend,  Major  McMicken,  United  States  Consul,  and  to 
our  great  delight  drew  forth  a  splendid  lunch,  including  a  pate  de 
foi  gras  and  a  bottle  of  claret,  and  the  fragments  left,  I  am  afraid, 
were  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  even  one  of  the  dozen  dogs  who  "sat 
like  Patience  on  a  monument"  around  us.  At  three  we  were  off 
again,  and  when  day  broke  we  saw  at  our  feet  the  Pacific,  and  so 
near  it  seemed  as  if  we  could  have  fired  a  pistol  ball  into  it.  The 
sun  then  rose  over  a  mountain  top  disclosing  to  our  admiring  ga-re 
a  scene  which  was  so  beautiful  that  even  my  young  friends  from 
New  York  pronounced  it  superior  to  anything  on  the  Hudson.  We 
had  a  chain  of  mountains  piercing  the  clouds ;  valleys  with  clear 
streams  threading  through  them ;  corn  fields,  sugar  fields,  rice 
fields,  coffee  plantations,  etc.,  and  then  the  Pacific  like  a  mirror 
at  our  feet,  but  as  one  of  my  friends  intends  to  immortalize  the 
scenery  himself  in  song  I  shall  leave  it  to  him. 

"At  twelve  Theophile  reined  in  his  horse  and  told  us  almost 
in  a  whisper  that  La  Providencia  would  be  visible  from  the  top  of 
the  mountain  which  we  were  then  climbing,  and  sure  enough  there 
it  lay,  in  a  valley  about  twelve  miles  long  and  four  wide ;  and  al- 
though three  miles  off  yet  it  looked  like  a  palace  .  .  . 

"We  found  the  General  at  breakfast  in  the  old  banquet  hall — 
his  wife  on  his  right,  and  his  children,  grandchildren,  great  grand- 
children, and  aid  de  camps,  to  the  number  of  twenty-five  surround- 
ing the  table.  Eight  or  ten  favorite  hunting  hounds  lay  grouped  on 
the  floor  around  his  chair,  and  as  many  beautiful  cats  lay  near  the 
chair  of  Mrs.  Alvarez.  The  whole  picture  reminding  one  of  the  old 
baronial  halls.  Massive  silver  cups,  enormous  platters,  and  antique 
urns  adorned  the  table.  As  many  servants  as  guests  attended  upon 
the  table.  The  last  course  was  fruit  of  every  imaginable  variety 
gathered  fresh  from  the  gardens. 

"Among  them  oranges,  bananas,  pineapples,  cheremoias,  agua- 
cates,  grapes,  grenadines,  watermelons,  apples  peaches,  plantains, 
and  plums,  which  abound  and  flourish  on  this  beautiful  estate.  The 
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coffee,  sugar,  flour,  and  segars  which  we  used  were  all  grown 
within  a  mile  of  the  spot  where  we  sat. 

'"After  breakfast,  which  is  always  at  twelve  o'clock  M.  the 
General  retired  to  take  his  siesta  while  we  strolled  down  through 
the  beautiful  groves  of  bananas  to  a  mountain  stream,  under  the 
guidance  of  General  Don  Diego  Alvarez,  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Guerrero,  and  heir  to  the  vast  estate  of  his  father  (which,  by  the 
way.  is  almost  as  large  as  the  state  of  Delaware)  where  we  found 
a  bold  stream  bounding  over  the  rocks  about  a  hundred  yards  above 
us.  forming  where  we  bathed  a  basin  about  fifty  feet  in  diameter. 
and  about  ten  feet  deep.  Large  cocoanut  trees  grew  on  one  side, 
while  giant  pines  crown  the  opposite  shore.  An  Indian  boy.  at  the 
General's  bidding,  climbed  up  and  threw  down  about  twenty,  which 
he  dextrously  opened  and  gave  each  one  of  us  to  drink,  and  then, 
when  the  cup  was  emptied,  cut  it  in  twain,  that  we  might  eat  the 
cream  with  the  spoons  which  he  made  of  the  shell. 

"The  General  then  showed  us  the  barracks  for  the  household 
troops  which  are  in  the  palace.  Three  beautiful  pieces  of  artillery 
in  perfect  order,  and  100  men.  who  have  been  well  tried,  are  kept 
as  a  body  guard,  doing  no  other  duty.  These  men  are  the  special 
favorites  of  the  General,  and  when  offered  promotion  refuse  it  if 
it  takes  them  out  of  the  guard. 

'"We  found  the  General  dictating  to  six  or  eight  secretaries, 
while  the  parade  ground  was  filled  with  lancers,  who  had  just  ar- 
rived with  a  priest  from  Morelia,  who  had  been  taken  while  fighting 
against  the  government.  All  his  men  (sixty)  and  the  officers  were 
shot  in  Morelia,  while  he  was  sent  to  General  Alvarez  for  punish- 
ment. The  poor  old  man  was  bowed  down  with  fatigue  and  fear. 
and  fell  upon  his  knees  before  the  General,  who  lifted  him  up  and 
told  him  that  he  should  kneel  to  God,  and  to  Him  alone. 

"In  order  to  understand  the  punishment  that  awaits  the  traitor 
in  Guerrero,  you  must  know  that  there  is  a  lake  here  sixty  miles  in 
length,  in  the  center  of  which  there  is  an  island  called  Isle  de  Cabal- 
los.  which  is  barren,  upon  which  the  traitor  is  placed,  with  a  bushel 
of  corn,  and  left  alone,  and  when  night  comes  alligators,  turtle?, 
and  all  kinds  of  hideous  reptiles  come  to  dispute  it  with  him.  There 
is  no  escape,  and  seeking  the  topmost  pinnacle  he  awaits  his  fate. 
Death  is  considered  preferable  to  this  torture,  for  the  victim  does 
not  die  outright,  but  lives  to  die  again.  General  Alvarez  not  only 
spared  the  old  priest  this  fate,  but  took  him  to  his  table  and  enter- 
tained him  well,  and  then  sent  him  to  the  castle  as  a  prisoner  of 
state. 

"General  Alvarez,  though  blood-thirsty  in  battle,  and  uncom- 
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promising  with  the  enemies  of  liberty,  is  merciful  to  a  fault.  On 
one  occasion,  out  of  900  men  who  fought  him  in  this  state,  but  one 
escaped,  while  at  another  time  he  released  500  men  whom  he  had 
taken  prisoners,  and  gave  them  even-thing  necessary  for  their  jour- 
ney home.  He  slew  600  Spaniards  in  the  Revolution  on  one  day,  and 
buried  them  and  their  General  on  an  eminence  which  he  pointed  out 
to  us,  over  which  he  had  erected  an  enormous  iron  cross,  which  can 
be  seen  for  leagues,  with  this  motto ;  Sic  semper  tyrannis.  To  see  his 
youngest  grand-daughter  leading  him  by  the  hand,  or  see  him  con- 
doling with  a  sick  soldier,  or  quietly  trimming  a  lose  bush  or  vine, 
you  would  scarcely  take  him  to  be  the  daring,  dashing,  courageous 
soldier,  without  fear  and  without  reproach  .  .  . 

"The  news  from  the  interior  is  most  encouraging.  Begollado 
has  taken  one  half  of  Guadalajara,  and  his  doubtless  ere  this  taken 
the  city.  Passengers  who  arrived  this  morning  inform  me  that  Mira- 
mon  has  but  8,000  men  in  and  around  the  city-,  and  that  the  speedy 
entry  of  the  liberals  is  a  foregone  conclusion ;  that  the  people  are 
getting  tired  of  being  shut  up,  and  that  they  will  let  anybody  in 
who  will  let  them  out.  The  glorious  news  from  the  Vera  Cruz  reach- 
ed La  Providencia  while  I  was  there  .  .  .  General  Alvarez  had  6.0C0 
men  ready  to  take  the  field,  and  will  as  soon  as  the  munitions  of 
war  arrive  from  Tehuantepec,  as  they  will  in  a  few  days  on  the 
Queen  of  the  Isle  .  .  ." 

The  rest  of  his  letter  concerned  a  blockade  of  the  port  of  Ma- 
zatlan  by  two  English  vessels  because  of  the  arrest  there  of  the 
English  consul,  and  apprehension  over  a  boat  overdue  which  was 
carrying  munitions.  Colonel  Bravo  was  there  with  his  mule  train 
waiting  for  the  munitions,  vital  to  the  safety  of  Morelia. 

In  his  letter  home  Wheat  wrote :  "I  am  in  splendid  health  and 
take  so  much  exercise  I  am  losing  my  fat  very  fast  .  .  .  Tell  Pa  that 
freedom  in  religion  has  been  proclaimed  in  our  state  organ  and  that 
Gen.  Alvarez  told  me  yesterday  that  he  wanted  to  see  all  religions 
represented  in  this  state.  So  you  see  that  I  am  an  integral  part  of 
a  great  movement.  Do  not  imagine  then  that  my  life  has  been  so 
far  spent  in  vain.  Great  good  may  yet  spring  from  my  humble 
efforts.  Five  years  ago  Gen.  Alvarez  declined  my  services  because 
I  was  a  Foreigner  and  now  he  invites  the  people  of  all  countries 
to  come  and  worship  God  as  they  please." 

He  wrote  again  later  of  his  health:  "My  health  is  better  than 
it  ever  was,  if  that  is  possible.  I  live  principally  on  vegetables  and 
fruits.  I  bathe  in  cold  water  every  morning  and  as  I  have  the  finest 
horse  in  the  state  I  take  a  good  deal  of  exercise.  I  row  also  every 
now  and  then  in  the  bay." 
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But  late  in  December  and  early  in  the  following  year  there 
were  a  series  of  battles  nearby.  Miramon  had  moved  in  on  the  coast 
cities.  Near  Colima  he  badly  defeated  the  liberals  opposing  him. 
News  reached  the  United  States  that  General  Alvarez  and  an 
"American"  were  taken,  and  the  American  shot.  Wheat  wrote  hast- 
ily that  the  general  captured  was  not  his  General  Alvarez,  and  that 
he  was  not  the  American  who  had  been  shot. 

During  the  battle  Colonel  Haile,  an  American  from  San  Fran- 
cisco with  American  soldiers,  had  been  defeated,  but  had  escaped 
to  Mazatlan,  where  he  was  reported  fitting  out  two  small  vessels 
to  go  after  Miramon  by  water.  The  next  report  had  Miramon  in 
possession  of  both  Colima  and  the  port  of  Manzinilla ;  that  at  the 
latter  he  had  seized  two  vessels.  "General  Alvarez  is  making  ar- 
rangements to  take  a  vessel  which  is  lying  in  this  port  to  fit  her 
out  as  a  man-of-war,  and  send  her  to  Manzinilla  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Wheat  with  150  men. 

But  Wheat's  next  reference  to  a  turn  on  the  water  was  a  differ- 
ent kind.  He  wrote  to  the  Herald : 

"When  you  open  this  letter  in  your  snug  sanctum,  with  the 
cold  winds  and  sleet  beating  against  your  windows,  you  will  find 
it  hard  to  believe  that  it  was  written  only  two  short  weeks  before, 
under  an  orange  tree,  in  the  most  delightful  climate  in  the  world. 

"As  I  informed  you  in  my  last  letter,  the  "Virgin"  has  made 
her  appearance  again,  and  this  time  she  is  escorted  by  all  the  saints 
in  the  calendar.  An  earthquake,  it  seems,  dislodged  an  enoimous 
rock  in  the  mountains,  (about  fifteen  leagues  from  this  place) 
which,  falling  in  the  valley  beneath,  was  rent  asunder,  disclosing 
perfect  likeness  of  the  Virgin  and  all  the  saints.  The  roads  leading 
to  this  shrine  have  been  for  several  weeks  thronged  with  pilgrims 
and  the  country  in  the  immediate  vicinity  is  filled  with  thousands 
of  the  faithful,  "with  their  lamps  trimmed  and  burning." 

"We  had  a  grand  earthquake  here  on  the  23rd,  which  disclosed 
to  our  astonished  gaze  a  multitude  of  virgins,  and  some  who  were 
not.  All  who  are  sick,  the  lame  and  blind,  are  on  their  way  to  the 
Virgin,  and  many  remarkable  miracles  have  already  been  per- 
formed. The  Virgin's  tender  love  for  us  is  very  refreshing  indeed, 
but  "Armour  fait  beaucoup,  mais  argent  fait  tout,"  and  a  little 
virgin  gold  at  this  particular  time  might  save  us. 

"Today  is  the  birthday  of  General  Alvarez  (he  completes  his 
seventy-first  year),  and  a  great  company  has  gone  up  to  La  Provi- 
dencia  to  celebrate  the  day.  A  circus  company  have  also  gone  up 
from  here  to  ride  before  him.  They  performed  here  on  Sunday  last, 
and  I  assure  you  that,  although  I  have  seen  all  the  best  riders  in 
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our  country,  I  have  never  seen  better  bare  back  riding  in  my  life 
than  I  witnessed  on  Sunday  last.  The  beauty  and  the  chivalry  were 
gathered  there,  and  from  eight  to  eleven  two  men  and  one  boy, 
with  two  horses,  enchanted  us  all.  I  would  Dan  Rice  could  see  a 
Mexican  clown.  His  dress  was  magnificent,  a  la  brigand,  of  velvet 
embroidered  with  gold.  His  opening  speech  was  neatly  eloquent 
and  spoken,  too,  in  pure  Castilian.  He  is  also  an  improvisatore,  and, 
in  his  bardlike  effusion,  he  cut  and  slashed  our  foes,  while  ever 
and  anon  he  poured  out  the  sweet  unguent  in  our  flattered  ears. 
Everybody  and  his  wife  and  their  oldest  child  attended  the  circus, 
each  taking  his  own  chair,  like  consuls  in  their  curule  chairs. 

"Two  large  whales  came  sailing  into  the  harbor  the  other  day, 
and  they  may  be  seen  almost  every  day  outside  the  heads.  We  are 
making  arrangements  for  a  grand  attack  upon  them  soon,  in  which 
your  correspondent  is  to  figure ;  and  the  only  chance  I  have  is,  in 
case  the  boat  is  capsized,  that  in  the  noise  and  confusion  I  shall 
float  off,  the  Whale  supposing  "I'm  one  of  'em."  As  it  is,  our  first 
attempt  there  will  doubtless  be  more  blubber  in  the  boat  than  in 
the  whale." 

Wheat's  next  few  letters  carry  little  war  information.  There 
had  been  an  uprising  of  a  few  soldiers,  who  killed  their  general  at 
San  Marcus,  near  Acapulco.  That  city  was  thrown  into  a  panic, 
with  people  seeking  refuge  with  the  United  States  consul,  and  on 
the  American  ships,  but  it  was  soon  found  it  was  no  reactionary 
uprising  but  a  few  men  of  one  company,  who  had  fled  to  the  moun- 
tains. "Parturiunt  montes  nascitur — cuius  mus,"  and  a  ridiculous 
"Muss"  it  turned  out  to  be." 

He  took  an  interest  in  the  gathering  of  the  crops,  comparing 
the  cotton  to  that  of  Mississippi.  A  new  enterprise  at  Acapulco  was 
catching  sharks  for  their  oil.  He  watched  the  catching  of  fish  by 
various  means,  the  most  curious  being  to  throw  a  lead  with  four 
hooks  on  it  into  the  school,  and  draw  it  in  with  one  or  more  fish 
caught  anyway  by  a  hook. 

"A  crime  almost  unknown  here  was  committed  a  few  days  ago. 
A  young  belle  gave  birth  to  a  child,  which  she  buried  to  hide  her 
shame ;  but  the  hogs  turned  the  little  one  up,  and  commenced  de- 
vouring it  when  discovered.  The  women  of  Mexico  almost  always 
prefer  degredation  and  shame  to  desertion  of  their  offspring." 

"Our  city  has  been  somewhat  excited  by  the  death  of  eighteen 
persons — the  disease  having  been  pronounced  yellow  fever  by  the 
surgeon  of  the  Plaza.  The  people  attribute  the  prevalence  of  the 
disease  to  the  fact  that  the  hogs  have  been  shut  up,  by  order  of 
the  Ayuntamienta.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  hogs  now  have  complete 
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and  undisputed  possession  of  the  streets,  and  the  plague  has  dis- 
appeared. 

"This  is  our  season  for  earthquakes,  and  we  have  shocks  every 
day  or  two,  and  sometimes  two  or  three  a  day.  On  the  morning  of 
the  17th  (March)  a  report  was  heard  about  nine  o'clock,  which 
sounded  like  an  enormous  cannon.  It  proceeded  from  a  violent  erup- 
tion of  one  of  the  volcanoes  in  the  direction  of  Mexico.  At  or  near 
the  same  hour  Commodore  Watkins,  commander  of  the  Golden  Age, 
saw  three  tremendous  rollers  coming  toward  him  (the  ocean,  at  the 
time,  in  all  directions,  being  perfectly  calm)  and  as  soon  as  they 
struck  his  vessel  they  turned  her  half  way  round,  as  if  she  had  been 
a  cork,  and  passed  on  in  their  mad  frolic,  leaving  the  ocean  as  calm 
as  before.  This  city  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  in  1852.  The 
singular  unanimity  with  which  the  people  rush  into  the  streets, 
even  without  being  told,  is  wonderful.  I  saw  on  one  occasion,  the 
hostler  of  a  friend  of  mine,  who  was  a  very  wicked  and  daring 
fellow,  fall  upon  his  knees  during  a  violent  shock  (as  did  all  around 
him)  ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  shock  passed  than  he  jumped  up  and 
commenced  laughing  at  his  more  devout  companions.  In  less  than 
a  minute  another  and  more  violent  one  came,  when,  presto,  chango ! 
back  upon  his  knees  he  fell,  and  trembling  crossed  himself.  In  order 
to  save  him  he  would  require  to  "be  well  shaken  before  taken." 

"When  our  army  entered  the  city  of  Mexico,  in  1847,  two  great 
shocks  took  place  afterwards.  The  people  explained  it  thus ;  They 
have  a  tradition  that  the  city  is  built  upon  the  back  of  an  enormous 
turtle,  and  that,  as  soon  as  he  became  conscious  of  our  presence, 
he  shook  himself  to  try  to  shake  us  off.  They  will  not  dig  wells  for 
fear  of  penetrating  his  skull.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  New  York 
were  similiarly  situated  that  my  old  friend  Delmonico,  ere  this, 
would  have  an  artesian  well  of  turtle  soup.  God  bless  Delmonico ;  I 
hope  to  find  him  safe  when  I  return. 

"We  have  late  news  from  Maxatlan.  The  city  was  much  alarmed 
by  the  approach  of  General  Losado,  who,  with  3,000  men,  and  ac- 
companied by  three  fighting  priests,  had  arrived  at  Equinapa — 
about  100  miles  from  Mazatlan — where  he  had  inhumanly  mur- 
dered and  butchered  eight  defenseless  women  and  children,  the 
wives  and  children  of  liberal  soldiers.  The  garrison  at  Mazatlan 
was  prepared  to  give  him  a  warm  reception. 

"The  General  Vega,  a  small  schooner,  has  just  arrived,  and 
brings  news  that  Colima  is  still  occupied  by  church  troops.  Liberal 
forces  to  the  number  of  3,000  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  pre- 
paring to  take  the  place.  Six  or  eight  vessels  are  in  the  offing  at 
Manzanitla — the  port  of  Colima — awaiting  the  action  of  the  liberal 
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forces,  as  they  prefer  to  pay  8100,000  duties  to  them  instead  of 
their  enemies.  If  they  pay  the  church  now,  they  will  be  obliged  to 
pay  the  liberals,   should  they  come  into  possession." 

He  wrote  to  his  parents  on  his  birthday:  "I  bow  in  humble 
obsiance  on  this  my  natal  day.  I  am,  thank  God,  in  good  health,  tho 
death  stalks  around  me.  The  yellow  fever  is  raging  here.  My  young 
aid  de  camp,  Capt.  Smith,  of  Brooklyn,  is  now  passing  through  the 
second  stage,  and  I  am  his  nurse.  He  is  a  nobleman  and  I  am  very 
much  attached  to  him  and  hope  to  save  him.  He  is  but  21  years  old 
and  reminds  me  constantly  of  what  I  was  at  his  age.  You  know  I 
had  the  fever  while  I  was  on  the  road  carried  between  two  mules, 
passed  the  worst  stages  of  it,  and  was  attacked  by  a  large  force  of 
the  enemy  several  times,  and  yet  I  survived.  I  was  then  just  21. 

"There  is  a  custom  in  this  country  to  name  a  child  after  the 
saint  upon  whose  day  he  was  born,  and  many  here  think  that  C  in 
my  name  stands  for  Cleophas  the  disciple  who  spoke  to  Jesus  not 
knowing  who  he  was.  I  have  just  read  the  Gospel  for  Easter  Mon- 
day, from  the  little  Prayer  Book  you  gave  me  in  1854.  It  has  a  gilt 
cross  upon  the  back  and  surprises  Mexicans  much  as  they  know  that 
I  am  not  a  Catholic    (Roman)." 

He  then  went  on  to  describe  a  Catholic  procession  with  Jesus 
bowing  to  his  mother. 

In  his  next  letter  to  the  paper  he  spoke  of  the  fever  again. 
"Yellow  Jack"  has  stolen  into  our  little  city.  He  came  in  as  a  thief 
in  the  night,  but  now  he  stalks  boldly  through  our  streets.  The  mor- 
tality is  much  greater  than  many  suppose,  as  the  majority  are 
buried  at  night. 

"We  have  just  passed  through  passion  week.  On  Good  Friday 
there  was  a  grand  procession.  Large  and  magnificently  dressed 
figures  of  our  Savior,  his  mother  and  the  two  Marys  were  carried 
in  the  procession.  Men  carrying  a  huge  cross  and  ladders 
preceded  .  .  . 

"As  I  gaze  upon  the  multitude  I  could  not  but  admire  the  true 
moral  courage  of  the  Liberals  of  this  country  who  are  now  staking 
their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor  to  maintain  true 
liberty,  even  under  the  denunciations  and  excommunications  of  the 
church  they  love  so  much.  The  women  of  this  country  are  almost 
all  for  the  church  party.  A  young  recruit  first  incurs  his  mother's 
anger,  then  is  excommunicated  by  the  priest,  then  jilted  by  his 
sweetheart,  and  then,  barely  clothed  and  with  no  hope  of  pay.  falls 
into  ranks  and  marches  to  almost  certain  death  against  accomplished 
and  well  trained  mercanarries.  For  what?  For  liberty — looking  for 
his  justification  with  posterity  .  .  . 
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"Let  no  Congressman  then  dare  to  say  this  this  party  does  not 
ieserve  our  support  and  sympathy.  "They  who  would  be  free,  them- 
selves must  strike  the  first  blow."  Have  we  not  done  so?  Ask  the 
spirits  of  the  100.000  men  who  have  freely  died  since  1854.  Do.  then, 
come  "over  into  Macedonia  and  help  us."  Would  to  God  that  Mr. 
Douglass.  Mr.  Latham.  Mr.  Slidell.  Gen.  Lane,  cr  Col.  Davis,  would 
plead  for  us  in  the  touching  eloquence  they  know  so  well — remem- 
bering how  Henry  Clay  once  pleaded,  and  not  in  vain,  for  Greece 
and  the  South  American  Republics. 

"The  late  news  from  Vera  Cruz  has  revived  the  fainting  hopes 
of  the  Liberals  here.  General  Alvarez  is  preparing  two  columns 
for  the  field,  one  to  be  commanded  by  Gen.  Argeaga.  and  the  other 
by  himself.  The  artillery  for  Gen.  Artega's  column  has  already 
started.  Your  correspondent  will  accompany  one  of  these  columns, 
unless  he  goes  to  Vera  Cruz  .  .  . 

He  referred  twice  again  to  the  yellow  fever :  to  the  number  cf 
"foreigners"  who  had  died  in  the  city.  In  a  later  letter:  "L'nited 
States  Consul,  Col.  Isaac  Smith  Mc-Micken.  died  on  Monday,  the 
23rd  (April)  and  was  buried  the  same  day.  All  the  officials  at- 
tended as  did  also  all  the  Americans  in  town.  He  was  much  beloved 
by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  a  devoted  democrat,  and  died  at  the 
very  hour  (taking  the  difference  between  here  and  Charleston) 
when  the  Convention  met.  He  was  Adjutant  General  of  CarvajaFs 
army  in  1851  and  1852  in  Northern  Mexico,  and  at  the  battle  of 
San  Juan.  Februaiy  21.  1852.  he  led  one  of  the  handsomest  charges 
on  record.  He  was  one  of  the  confidential  agents  of  the  lamented 
Quitman  pending  the  Cuban  invasion.  He  was  the  postmaster  of 
the  army  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  was  a  good 
lawyer." 

His  war  news  for  this  period  was  brief:  "We  have  positive 
information  of  the  taking  of  Colima  and  Tepic  by  the  Liberals,  and 
also  that  Miramon  has  arrived  in  the  city  of  Mexico  with  but  200 
men.  the  remnant  of  the  6.000  he  so  valiently  led  to  Vera  Cruz  .  .  . 
The  capture  of  the  Miramon  and  Marquez  at  Vera  Cruz  has  given 
unbounded  joy  to  the  Liberals  here;  but  the  church  party  are  more 
violent  than  they  have  ever  been  in  their  treatment  of  Americans, 
in  all  parts  from  which  we  have  heard." 

"We  have  just  heard  that  General  Artega  has  had  an  engage- 
ment with  the  enemy  about  fifty  leagues  from  here  on  the  road  to 
Mexico,  in  which  he  was  victorious.  General  Wheat  leaves  today 
(April  27 )  or  tomorrow  for  Vera  Cruz  under  orders  from  General 
Alvarez.  Major  Abel  Smith,  Aid-de-camp  of  General  Wheat,  leaves 
also  for  New  York." 
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There  are  several  brief  letters  from  Vera  Cruz,  possibly  by 
Wheat,  since  he  had  told  the  editor  he  would  supply  him  with  jot- 
tings from  his  note  books. 

Miramon  had  been  disastrously  defeated  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  the 
two  gunboats  he  was  heavily  depending  on  had  been  seized  by  con- 
nivance of  the  Americans,  he  was  sure.  The  first  brief  letter  from 
Vera  Cruz  noted  that  General  Artega  had  won  a  victory  agai  si 
the  reactionaries  near  Cosala,  and  was  marching  to  join  Uraga.  but 
the  next  report  was  Uraga  disastrously  defeated  and  taken  prisoner, 
leaving  only  J.M.J.  Carvajal  in  that  section.  If  he  lost  too  it  was 
ruin. 

The  first  letter  stated  that  General  Wheat  arrived  on  the  25th 
as  bearer  of  dispatches  from  General  Alvarez. 

The  second:  ''Your  correspondent  will  leave  for  Laguna  to- 
morrow on  the  revenue  cutter  Dodge,  towed  by  the  Brooklyn.  Mr. 
McLane  goes  in  the  Brooklyn  on  business  of  importance." 

The  next  letter  is  from  Tampico.  from  aboard  the  Revenue 
Cutter  Henry  Dodge.  June  9,  1860. 

"We  left  Vera  Cruz  on  the  morning  of  the  5th.  with  dispatches 
for  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  with  orders  to  touch  at  this  port. 
Mr.  McLane  left  in  the  Brooklyn  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  for 
Laguna  .  .  .  General  Wheat  arrived  on  the  Dodge,  and  returns  in 
the  Mexican  war  steamer  Constitution  in  a  few  days. 

'"The  Dodge  leaves  at  12M.  and  will  be  towed  over  the  bar  by 
the  Constitution.  The  authorities  here  have  shown  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  the  officers  of  the  Dodge  ...  On  Tuesday  Gen.  Garza 
gave  a  splendid  banquet  to  the  officers  of  the  Dodge,  and  General 
Wheat,  at  which  the  best  of  feeling  prevailed.  General  Wheat  leaves 
for  the  interior  with  General  Garza  in  a  short  time.  The  reports 
from  the  interior  are  very  conflicting.  L'raga  is  said  to  be  slowly 
recovering  from  the  amputation  of  his  wounded  limb. 

"General  Woll  is  badly  wounded  in  the  breast  and  it  is  thought 
from  his  advanced  age  he  cannot  recover.  General  Garza  will  move 
with  a  splendid  column  as  scon  as  his  park  of  artillery  arri'r-." 

Things  were  looking  dark  for  the  Liberals.  They  had  lost  some 
important  battles,  and  had  lost  to  the  service  some  excellent  offi- 
cers. There  was  again  dissension :  Viduarri  was  out  with  the  Libe- 
rals, and  Carvajal.  who  had  never  been  popular  with  them,  was 
disowned  again.  News  came  then  of  the  indefinite  postponement, 
in  the  L'nited  States  Senate,  of  the  McLane-Ocampa  treaty,  and 
now  the  Constitutional  government  decided  to  make  no  more  re- 
visions to  suit  the  United  States-  but  to  drop  the  treaty  ..'-Together. 

Now  there  loomed  great  external  troubles.  Word  came  that  the 
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three  great  European  powers,  France,  England,  and  Prussia,  had 
formed  a  new  coalition  to  intervene  in  Mexico  and  establish  a  pro- 
tectorate over  that  unhappy  land,  with  or  without  the  consent  of 
the  United  States. 

And  immediately  Spain  began  pressing  for  the  payment  of  in- 
demnities owed  her  citizens. 

But  while  things  looked  so  dark  for  the  Liberals,  misfortunes 
closed  in  on  the  reactionaries.  The  failure  of  Jecker  and  Company, 
the  great  Mexican  banking  firm  not  only  disrupted  the  financial 
affairs  of  Mexico  city,  it  revealed  how  closely  the  European  busi- 
ness interests  in  Mexico  were  tied  up  with  Miramon  and  the  church 
party.  Shocking  disclosures  of  speculations  by  the  French  and 
English  ministers  were  made. 

Then  General  Zuloago  escaped  from  the  nominal  custody  in 
which  Miramon  had  been  keeping  him,  and  gathering  a  following, 
he  demanded  the  presidency  of  the  nation  back;  which  was  his 
legal  right  supposing  that  he  had  ever  had  any  legal  right  to  the 
presidency. 

After  his  going  into  the  interior  with  Garza,  no  further  letters 
from  Wheat  have  been  found,  nor  any  accounts  of  his  movements. 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  General  Alvarez  had  sent  him  on  a 
grand  tour  of  all  the  Liberal  strongholds,  with  dispatches,  letters, 
and  diplomatic  messages,  in  an  attempt  to  draw  all  the  liberals 
together  and  coordinate  them,  as  he  had  done  after  the  first  revo- 
lution .  .  . 

Wheat  wrote  from  the  Dodge  in  Tampico  on  June  14.  The  next 
record  of  him  is  found  in  a  temperance  pledge  he  had  a  friend  of 
his  in  New  Orleans  sign  on  August  2.  He  took  a  boat  from  New 
Orleans  August  8,  and  was  in  New  York  by  August  17.  Minister 
McLane  and  Colonel  Pickett,  Consul  at  Vera  Cruz,  also  reached  the 
east  about  the  same  time.  McLane  was  in  Washington  by  August  22. 

They  returned  as  quickly  as  they  had  come.  But  Wheat  did  not. 
With  all  these  exciting  and  alarming  developments  coming  up  in 
Mexico  at  this  time ;  with  William  Walker  off  on  that  new  expedi- 
tion into  Nicaragua;  with  the  nation  seething  with  the  Harper's 
Ferry  insurrection,  Wheat  apparently  turned  his  back  and  walked 
out  on  all  this. 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  Wheat,  who  till  now  had  had  a 
clear-cut  purpose  in  all  that  he  did,  was  so  carried  away  by  his 
admiration  of  the  patriot  Garibaldi  and  by  his  long-standing  wish 
to  see  something  of  Europe,  that  he  left  his  own  two  beloved  nations 
in  the  hour  of  crisis  with  one  still  in  the  chaos  of  unresolved  civil 
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war,  and  the  other  just  ready  to  take  the  piunge,  with  the  election 
that  would  decide  the  fate  of  his  country  just  coming  up. 

True,  this  war  in  Italy  did  fit  into  the  pattern  of  his  ringingly 
declaimed  creed,  to  fight  in  whatever  small  way  presented  itself 
to  bring  civil  and  religious  liberty  to  his  entire  continent,  yea,  to 
the  whole  world.  At  that  moment  that  war  seemed  to  be  striking 
directly  at  the  heart  of  that  ecclesiastical  tyranny  that  he  so  hated. 

And  true  that  the  right  turn  of  affairs  in  Italy  could  so  affect 
the  other  nations,  as  Spain  and  England,  that  in  their  concern  with 
developments  right  at  hand,  they  would  hold  off  from  international 
intanglements,  so  relieving  the  imminent  threat  against  Mexico. 

But  in  the  absence  of  evidence  that  Wheat  was  a  minister  with- 
out portfolio,  it  can  only  be  pointed  out  that  Garibaldi's  campaign 
was  all  but  over  when  Wheat  reached  the  Italian  army,  as  a  "pri- 
vate" and  as  an  "onlooker,"  by  his  own  words ;  he  could  have  taken 
part  in  but  one  battle,  yet  he  left  Italy  with  the  title  of  Brigadier- 
General  in  the  Liberating  army. 

On  September  9,  1860,  the  Herald  reported : 

"General  Wheat,  late  of  the  Liberal  army  of  Mexico,  sailed  in 
the  Vanderbilt  yesterday,  with  the  intention  of  joining  Garibaldi 
at  Naples.  It  is  understood  that  General  Wheat  is  backed  financially 
in  his  undertaking  by  Mr.  Samuel  Brannon,  a  wealthy  gentleman 
of  California." 

It  seems  extremely  improbable  that  the  eccentric  millionaire 
was  paying  the  way  of  a  single  soldier.  If  Samuel  Brannon  entered 
into  it  at  all — no  other  connecting  data  has  been  found — he  was 
sending  some  substantial  financial  backing  to  Garabaldi  by  the 
hand  of  Wheat,  and,  being  Brannon,  he  was  expecting  value  re- 
ceived. 

The  ebullent  young  lady  who  on  meeting  Garibaldi  in  New 
York  had  described  him  as  looking  like  a  "dear  old  shop-worn 
angel,"  was  not  too  far  off  the  mark.  One  of  the  correspondents 
raised  the  question:  "Who  is  this  man,  Giuseppi  Garibaldi,  who 
topples  kings  from  their  thrones  and  makes  and  unmakes  the  power- 
ful? Simply  a  modest,  unpresuming,  retiring  little  man,  who  seems 
to  shrink  from  all  publicity." 

He  was  described  as  about  five  feet  seven-and-one-half ,  weigh- 
ing about  135  pounds,  but  with  the  broad  chest  and  shoulders  of 
the  sailor — terrible  with  a  sword-arm,  and  cool  and  collected  under 
fire.  He  lived  sparingly,  little  meat,  no  wine  or  spirits  or  even 
beer;  his  wardrobe  two  red-flannel  shirts,  two  pairs  of  trousers. 

He  was  said,  by  other  sources,  to  have  adapted  the  red  flannel 
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shirt  from  the  New  York  fireman,  but  the  Lopez  expeditioners  had 
worn  red  flannel  shirts. 

His  eys  were  blue,  or  blue-gray,  his  hair,  now  scanty,  blond 
or  reddish,  a  full  beard,  blond. 

The  Herald  correspondent  watching  the  gathering  of  English 
and  American  filibusters  in  London  and  Harwich,  to  go  to  Italy, 
exclaimed  satirically:  "And,  goodness  gracious,  can  it  be? — yes, 
surely — that  red-faced,  broad-shouldered,  large-eyed  man,  I  have 
seen  before.  God  bless  me,  General,  is  that  you?  Where  bound? — 
To  Italy?  Officer?  No,  in  ranks,  but  shall  represent  the  country  .  .  . 
He  goes  out  as  a  private,  and  De  Rohan  gives  him  letters  to  the 
chief.  Who  would  have  thought  of  seeing  General  Wheat.  There 
was  no  mistaking  him.  I  told  him  that  the  country  expected  him  to 
do  his  duty,  and  mentioned  to  him,  in  confidence,  not  to  forget  that 
Garibaldi  was  a  temperance  man." 

William  De  Rohan,  was  the  director  in  chief  of  the  filibustering 
enterprise  for  Garibaldi.  Another  of  those  obscure  figures,  he  was 
cataloged  by  this  correspondent  as  sailor,  captain,  pilot,  traveller, 
linguist,  merchant,  French,  English,  American — everything  in  all 
lands.  Before  and  after  this  time  he  was  mixed  in  all  sorts  of  fili- 
bustering schemes  and  promotion  enterprises. 

There  was  great  dissension  among  the  English  filibusters.  A 
Colonel  Styles  claimed  precedence  over  De  Rohan  but  both  of  them 
got  into  difficulties,  chiefly  through  the  intrigues  and  mischief- 
making  of  a  Colonel  Hicks,  not  the  American  Colonel  Charles  Hicks, 
but  an  English  filibuster,  who  wanted  to  run  things,  and  got  both 
De  Rohan  and  Styles  charged  with  misuse  of  funds,  and  so  got  the 
whole  enterprise  "into  a  muddle." 

At  some  point  of  his  intrigues  he  ran  a-foul  of  General  Wheat 
at  Harwich,  and  Wheat  kicked  him  out  of  the  room.  But,  as  the 
correspondent  said,  he  got  to  Naples  first,  and  got  a  hearing  from 
the  authorities. 

The  correspondent  furnished  another  description  of  General 
Wheat  when  the  expedition  was  finally  leaving :  "There  was  Gene- 
ral Wheat,  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken,  going  out  as  a  private. 
Truly  a  noble  specimen  of  your  country-men,  with  a  form  like  an 
expanded  and  mature  Heenan,  and  a  head  like  some  fine  classic 
model  of  antiquiety.  He  appeared  to  me  to  be  framed  on  the  noblest 
scale  of  humanity,  and  to  combine  gentleness  and  simplicity  of 
character  with  intelligence,  manliness  and  vigor.  I  felt  proud  ...  to 
see  such  a  sample  of  American  sympathy  with  Italian  independ- 
ence .  •  ." 

It  was  at  this  time  that  one  of  the  opposition  papers,  in  deplor- 
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ing  the  English  government's  indifference  to  this  enterprise,  and 
sneering  at  the  type  of  man  involved,  referred  scathingly  to  a  rowdy 
filibuster  so  lacking  in  respect  for  rank  and  position  that  he  had 
laid  rough  hands  and  a  rougher  tongue  on  one  of  her  Majesty's 
top  naval  officers. 

But  others  noted  with  amazemement,  how,  in  the  very  short 
time  he  was  in  England,  Wheat  had  made  so  many  friends,  and  so 
many  contacts  with  men  of  higher  positions,  both  in  the  social  and 
in  the  political  line. 

There  were  other  brief  notices  of  Wheat :  "General  Wheat 
did  not  pass  through  Paris,  but  sailed  directly  from  England,  hav- 
ing enlisted  as  a  private.  There  are,  I  hear  , about  a  hundred  Ameri- 
cans in  Garibaldi's  army." 

Colonel  Hicks,  formerly  of  Georgia,  but  late  of  New  York, 
remembered  as  "A  fleshy  young  man  who  used  to  inhabit  the  St. 
Nicholas  bar  room,"  boasted  proudly  of  his  reception  by  Garibaldi, 
who  treated  him  like  a  prince  and  gave  him  a  commission  at  once. 
At  that  time  "Wheat  had  not  appeared  on  the  tented  field." 

"General  Robert  Wheat,  of  Mexican  noterity,  had  no  commis- 
sion in  Garabaldi's  army,  but  fought  with  Avezzana's  division  as 
an  amateur,  at  Capua,"  Hicks  reported  to  the  press  on  his  return 
to  the  United  States. 

Other  Amercans  of  prominence  were  Frank  Maney,  of  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  who  had  resigned  his  cadetship  at  West  Point  to 
go,  Henry  Ward  Spencer,  son  of  the  United  States  consul  General 
at  Paris,  A.  Van  Benthuysen,  a  nephew  of  Jefferson  Davis,  Alexan- 
der Moore,  Dr.  Bradfoote  Warwick,  and  Mayne  Reid,  the  writer. 

Wheat  wrote  home  of  the  prayer  service  held  around  his  boat 
on  Sunday  on  the  way  to  Italy. 

Three  letters  from  the  papers  two  from  the  Herald  and  one  to 
a  friend  in  New  Orleans,  show  evidences  of  Wheat's  style  though 
authorship  cannot  be  determined. 

"Camp  before  Capua,  Nov.  3,  1860. 

"This  morning  at  early  dawn,  Capua,  the  devoted  city,  was 
decorated  with  white  flags.  Preparations  are  being  made  for  the 
formal  surrender,  which  will  take  place  today  or  early  tomorrow. 
The  bombardment  commenced  yesterday  at  three  o'clock  P.M.,  and 
continued  without  intermission  until  ten  o'clock  at  night,  the  enemy 
responding  most  handsomely.  General  Avezzana  had  posted  his  gal- 
lant division,  as  usual,  in  the  post  of  danger.  We  are  now  within 
short  rifle  range  of  the  batteries  of  the  enemy,  and  have  been  so  for 
two  days.  General  Avezzana  occupied  the  advanced  position  on  the 
28th  and  29th  of  October,  when  during  the  entire  time,  day  and 
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night,  he  was  closely  engaged  with  the  enemy  almost  without  inter- 
mission. He  enjoys  the  entire  confidence  of  Garibaldi  who  consults 
him  in  preference  to  anyone  else.  His  perfect  coolness  in  action 
commands  the  admiration  of  all.  Although  a  General  of  Division, 
he  advanced  with  his  skirmishers  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight, 
directing  in  person  every  movement.  Yesterday  Gen.  Cialdini,  who 
commands  the  Sardinian  army,  was  to  have  attacked  the  enemy 
about  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  here  on  the  road  to  Gaeta ;  but  we 
have  as  yet  no  news  from  him.  Victor  Emanuel  is  now  at  Santa 
Marie,  which  is  within  two  miles  of  Capua.  There  is  a  rumor  that 
Garibaldi  has  resigned,  and  that  his  resignation  will  take  effect 
upon  the  triumphal  entry  of  the  King  into  Capua.  Garibaldi  met 
the  king  on  the  26th,  and  the  king  saluted  him  as  Field  Marshall. 
The  truth  is  that  they  could  be  the  best  of  friends  but  for  Cavour. 
The  King  has  made  his  choice ;  let  him  take  care  for  the  power  that 
made  him  King  of  Italy  can  unmake  him. 

"Gen.  Avezzana,  on  the  28th,  drove  the  enemy  back  into  their 
entrenchments  twice,  and  three  times  on  the  29th.  He  has  contri- 
buted, in  my  humble  opinion,  more  toward  the  downfall  of  this 
obstinate  city  than  any  other  general,  and  should  therefore  be 
known  as  the  hero  of  Capua.  All  that  I  have  said  of  Gen.  Avezzana 
I  know  and  have  seen,  and  I  have  in  no  way  been  influenced  by  him 
in  making  this  report  .  .  . 

"Nov.  3 

"At  seven  A.M.  we  took  up  the  line  of  march  for  Capua.  The 
sun  rose  in  all  his  glory  after  having  hid  his  face  for  three  days. 
The  troops  were  in  the  finest  spirits,  and  decked  their  arms  and 
colors  with  branches  and  flowers,  and  as  they  marched  up  the  road 
the  bands  played  the  opera  of  "Don  Giovanni,"  the  troops  joining 
in  the  chorus,  the  gay  Calabrese  dancing  with  very  joy.  With  such 
music  as  this,  with  glorious  mountains,  and  a  beleagured  city  lying 
prostrate  before  us,  you  can  imagine  that  we  did  not  sing  for  the 
Academy  of  Music.  We  lacked  but  a  "little  Patti"  to  make  the  scene 
Elysium.  At  eleven  A.M.  12,000  men  laid  down  their  arms  in  the 
beautiful  plain  in  front  of  the  city.  A  sadder  sight  I  have  not  wit- 
nessed since  the  surrender  of  Vera  Cruz  to  Lieut.  Gen.  Scott.  The 
city  is  now  in  the  quiet  possession  of  our  troops,  and  all  the  cities 
in  the  Valley  are  illuminated.  As  I  passed  through  the  streets  just 
now  I  saw  thousands  passing  in  and  out  of  a  magnificent  temple 
with  this  inscription  over  the  door,  In  loco  isto  dabo  pacem ;  and  as 
I  entered  I  saw  the  same  men  who  but  yesterday  were  thirsting  for 
their  brothers'  blood,  kissing  the  stature  of  Him  who  said,  "iLttle 
children,  love  one  another."  The  statue  of  our  savior,  in  white  mar- 
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ble,  is  the  great  ornament  of  this  church.  A  large  dent  had  been 
made  by  a  shell  but  two  days  ago,  and  yet  pious  hands  had  already 
repaired  it  as  well  as  they  could. 

"General  Avezzana's  division  marched  tonight  for  Caserta, 
the  palace  of  the  King.  Captain  Warwick,  the  young  Virginian,  is 
now  with  Colonel  Wyndham,  the  gallant  commander  of  General 
Dunn's  brigade  (General  Dunn  having  been  severely  wounded). 
General  Jackson,  a  major  general  of  the  English  army,  has  been 
here  for  three  weeks  past,  lending  his  sympathy  and  his  presence, 
even  upon  the  field  of  battle,  to  this  glorious  cause. 

"I  will  send  you  in  my  next  a  description  of  the  palace  and 
hunting  park  at  Caserta,  said  to  be  the  most  magnificent  in  the 
world. 

"The  two  large  guns  in  Capua  were  respectively  called  "Hee- 
nan"  and  "Sayers"  by  the  English,  and  as  they  fired  you  could  hear 
them  cry  out  look  out  for  Heenan  or  Sayers,  as  the  case  might  be, 
and  when  one  shell  took  off  the  entire  face  of  a  man,  leaving  the 
rest  of  his  head,  one  man  cried  out  that  his  mug  was  gone  in." 

"Headquarters  of  Gen.   F.  Avezzana 
Palace    Maddaloni,    Italy,   Nov.   9,    1860. 

"My  dear I  have  not  forgotten  you,  my  dear  friend, 

although  I  have  remained  silent  so  long,  but  the  fact  is,  every 
moment  of  my  time  is  occupied,  and  I  have  written  but  one  or  two 
positively  necessary  letters  since  I  entered  the  service,  and  even 
now  I  must  be  brief. 

"Of  course  you  have  heard  ere  this  that  Capua  has  fallen.  After 
a  siege  of  more  than  twenty  days  our  victorious  little  army  took 
possession  on  the  3rd  inst.  The  enemy  opened  the  ball  in  earnest 
on  the  morning  of  October  28th  by  pouring  into  us  a  continuous 
fire  of  shells,  round  shot  and  grape  from  their  batteries,  while  their 
infantry  and  cavalry  charged  heavily  upon  our  division,  which  was 
at  the  "advanced  post"  and  we  succeeded  in  driving  them  back 
several  times,  when  they  as  often  rallied  and  charged  upon  us,  while 
they  were  almost  entirely  protected  by  their  batteries,  owing  to  the 
very  secure  position  of  the  city.  The  fight  (for  I  cannot  call  it  a 
battle,  they  would  not  give  us  any  chance  in  the  field)  continued 
almost  without  cessation  until  the  night  of  the  2nd  of  November, 
when  they  ceased  firing,  and  our  little  army  lay  down  upon  their 
arms  in  the  field  to  wait  for  daylight.  At  last  the  morning  came, 
and  to  our  joy  and  astonishment,  we  beheld  the  white  flag  floating 
from  nearly  every  tower  and  dome  in  the  city.  The  royal  troops 
had  surrendered. 

"At  10  o'clock  we  entered,  our  division  numbering  only  about 
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four  thousand,  and  received  the  arms  of  twelve  thousand  of  the 
King's  picked  men  and  we  marched  the  prisoners  to  the  citadel  of 
Naples  forthwith.  We  remained  in  Capua  until  the  morning  of  the 
4th,  when  we  returned  to  the  Royal  Palace  at  Caserta,  the  favorite 
residence  of  the  ex-king,  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  most  mag- 
nificent palace  in  Europe,  where  we  remained  until  yesterday,  when 
we  marched  to  this  place,  which,  I  suppose,  is  destined  for  our 
winter  quarters. 

"Oh,  that  I  could  convey  to  you  an  idea  of  our  position !  To  say 
that  we  are  on  classic  ground  would  be  useless.  We  are  on  sacred 
ground!  Every  inch  is  rich  in  historic  reminiscences.  Capua  is 
celebrated  as  having  been  the  headquarters  of  Hannibal  and  his 
army,  where  he  resisted  the  siege  of  the  Romans  for  years,  until 
his  army  was  corrupted  by  the  beauties  and  luxuries  of  the  valley. 
Within  five  minutes  is  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius ;  in  full 
sight  is  Vesuvius,  and  at  its  base  the  ruins  of  the  execrated  cities 
of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  Within  forty  feet  of  my  present  seat 
are  three  towers  forming  part  of  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle, 
owned  by  the  Prince  of  Maddaloni,  built  over  three  thousand  years 
ago,  and  in  fact  every  hill  and  crag  is  crowned  with  tower  or  turret 
wihch  carries  us  back  beyond  the  dark  ages ;  and  if  anything  would 
make  a  man  feel  warlike  it  is  to  be  located  where  I  am  at  the  present 
time. 

"The  whole  country  is  perfectly  gorgeous.  I  could  write  a 
volume  if  I  had  time,  but,  as  I  said  before,  I  must  be  brief.  The 
news,  of  course,  you  read  in  the  papers. 

"In  this  valley  they  raise  three  crops  a  year,  and  at  the  present 
time  the  trees  and  shrubbery  are  filled  with  flowers  and  fruit  that 
would  make  your  eye  and  mouth  water. 

"I  have  a  splendid  Roman  hamlet,  taken  from  one  o  fthe  Royal 
carbineers  at  Capua,  whom  I  myself  took  prisoner,  that  I  shall 
bring  to  you  when  I  return. 

"We  shall  probably  march  on  Rome  and  Venice  early  in  the 
Spring.  Garibaldi  has  resigned ;  he  left  this  morning,  and  Victor 
Emmanuel  is  now  King  of  Italy. 

"There  is  gloom  upon  us  all,  for  Garabaldi  was  beloved  almost 
to  adoration  by  all,  both  soldiers  and  civilians.  To-morrow  I  go  to 
Naples  upon  Leave  of  Absence.  It  will  be  a  gala  day  ever  to  be  com- 
memorated in  Italy,  as  it  is  to  be  the  official  or  State  reception 
of  the  new  king. 

"Your  friend  ." 
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Further  research  is  needed  to  bridge  the  gap  from  mid  Novem- 
ber to  early  February  when  Wheat  sailed  for  the  United  States, 
reaching  there  on  February  15,  at  which  time  several  of  the  South- 
ern states  had  already  seceeded. 

Wheat's  filibustering  career  ended  with  his  return  from  Italy. 
He  had  but  one  more  war  to  fight,  and  that  was  the  Big  One.  His 
spectacular  fighting  in  the  Civil  War  in  command  of  his  Louisiana 
Tigers  deserves  more  space  than  it  can  be  given  here.  At  the  time 
of  this  final  typing  of  the  manuscript,  June,  1957,  the  manuscript 
on  the  Louisiana  Tigers  is  in  the  hands  of  a  publisher  for  considera- 
tion, and  is  not  available  for  inclusion  here. 

Old  Bob  Wheat,  three  times  commissioned  as  general  but  al- 
ways willing  to  be  high  private  if  it  served  his  cause,  lived  through 
only  one  year  of  the  War  and  died  major  of  a  small  battalion,  un- 
recognized and  unhonored  by  the  Confederate  Government,  but 
"Louisiana  has  not  forgotten  her  lost  sons"*  the  battling  Tigers  of 
Wheat's  command,  who  were  his  filibusters  in  his  earlier  wars. 


*  Inscription  on  the  first  tombstone  erected  over  Wheat's  grave; 
replaced  later  by  a  more  elaborate  monument. 
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